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The  Chicago  Public  Schools  in  Wartime  is  a  report 
of  special  progress  for  the  period  from  September, 
1941,  to  June,  1943.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  com- 
prehensive annual  report  submitted  to  you  by  your 
Superintendent  for  the  school  year  of  1940-1941. 

In  addition  to  the  normal,  peacetime  pursuits  of 
the  schools,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  educational 
staff  has  carried  an  effectual,  wartime  program  in  a 
truly  patriotic  spirit.  Just  as  industry  retooled  to 
double  and  treble  its  output,  so  did  the  Chicago 
schools. 

Our  job  is  not  finished;  all  of  our  problems  are 
not  solved;  we  merely  pause  at  this  juncture  to  record 
how  the  schools  are  prepared  to  share  responsibility 
and  guidance  in  building  and  preserving  our  great 
nation,  and  insuring  the  future  of  the  young  people 
entrusted  to  our  care.  We  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  fighting  on  to  victory  and  the  peace  that  follows. 

WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Long  before  war  was  an  issue  on  the  national  horizon,  the  Chicago  schools 
were  busy  inculcating  American  principles  of  citizenship  and  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  No  group  of  citizens,  young  or  old,  has  responded  to  the  call  to 
victory  more  intelligently,  patriotically,  or  more  wholeheartedly  than  the 
children.  Their  sincerity  went  into  action  in  their  daily  tasks  at  school. 
Their  pennies  for  war  stamps  matched  the  dollars  of  their  elders  for  war 
bonds.  They  eagerly  participated  in  every  rally,  drive,  or  service.  Their 
enthusiasm  in  the  scrap  drive  alone  revealed  a  determination  strong  enough 
to  win  a  major  battle. 

A  second  grade  child  wrote  this  for  the  day's  lesson  : 

I  am  helping  Uncle  Sam 

In  my  own  small  way; 
I  do  little  things  for  him 

Every  single  day. 

I  run  errands,  make  my  bed, 

Dry  the  dishes,  too; 
So  Dad  and  Mother  will  have  time 

For  the  bigger  things  they  do. 

When  a  job  my  size  comes  round, 
Folks  can  count  on  me. 

I  am  proud  that  I  can  help 
Win  our  Victory. 

The  schools  were  quick  to  harness  this  energy  and  interest,  and  to  use 
it  not  only  for  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  each  boy  and  girl  but 
also  to  serve  the  war  aims  and  the  needs  of  the  nation.  The  world  at  war 
opened  to  the  children  of  Chicago  a  vast  reservoir  of  new  interests  and 
topics  to  be  discussed  and  studied. 

During  the  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  word  defense  had  an 
apprehensive  meaning.  Training  for  defense  soon  resolved  itself  into  train- 
ing for  total  war.  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  struggle, 
the  machinery  for  training  workers  for  war  plants  was  operating  efficiently 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  so  that  increasing  the  number  of  trainees 
necessitated  very  little  adjustment. 

Boys  and  girls  become  surprisingly  familiar  with  the  industrial  world 
through  family  contacts  with  defense  and  other  work.  They  know  of  the 
economic  problems  facing  parents  in  the  budgeting  of  the  family  income 
for  home  and  war  support.  This  information  helps  pupils  to  understand 
subject  matter  in  school. 

Young  people  today  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  and 
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self-discipline.  They  learned  to  make  the  best  of  rationing  regulations. 
War  became  personal  when  relatives  and  friends  entered  the  armed  forces. 
News  from  servicemen  scattered  over  the  world  gave  the  student  a  new 
perspective.  The  large  distant  world  became  smaller  and  closer. 

School  buildings  and  equipment  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment agencies.  National  defense  training  classes  used  the  facilities  of  the 
trade  and  technical  schools,  starting  in  late  afternoon  and  continuing 
through  the  night  to  turn  out  trained  workers  for  war  plants.  Chicago  was 
among  the  first  cities  operating  classes  for  defense  training.    In  several 


Reading  should  be  taught  in  all  grades  because  . 


...  if  is  probably  fhe  most  complex  intellectual  activity  of  life 

instances  entire  school  buildings  were  converted  by  the  Army  or  Navy  for 
military  purposes.  In  others,  special  shop  buildings  were  built  to  meet 
temporary  needs.  Some  private  buildings  were  rented  to  carry  on  the 
educational  training  program. 

All  school  buildings  were  used  for  selective  service  and  rationing 
registrations,  and  the  complete  staffs  of  the  schools  served  to  do  the  neces- 
sary paper  work  in  completing  registrations  for  the  war  agencies.  Letters 
of  commendation  were  received  from  the  government  authorities  for  the 
excellent  public  service  performed  on  these  national  declaration  days. 
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Times  are  serious,  but  withal  let  happiness  prevail 
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One  of  the  major  changes  imposed  by  the  war  was  the  gradual  closing 
out  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration's  Adult  Education  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Of  the  W.P.A,  projects  of  inestim- 
able value  were  those  for  dental  health  and  testing  for  hearing  and  vision 
defects.  An  immense  amount  of  good  is  still  derived  from  the  records  of 
these  tests  and  examinations. 

Students  and  civilians  interested  in  preparing  for  the  various  arms  of 
the  military  service  found  courses  available  in  evening  and  summer  schools 
to  complete  as  much  work  as  possible  before  induction.  Other  individuals 
were  enabled  to  secure  extra  training  for  college  entrance  or  war  work. 

Along  with  Americanism  as  a  new  classroom  topic,  Pan-Americanism 
became  a  familiar  subject.  Boys  and  girls  learned  many  things  about  their 
neighbors  in  South  America  and  Central  America.  These  topics  were  not 
taught  as  definite  studies  but  as  integral  phases  of  all  school  activities. 
The  overwhelming  sales  of  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds  in  the  schools 
is  striking  evidence  of  the  pupils'  American  spirit.  Americanism  functions 
every  day  in  the  many  activities  of  the  school  and  home. 

A  warlike  spirit  gripped  the  young  people  during  the  salvage  cam- 
paigns. If  the  youngsters  ever  played  war  realistically  behind  the  lines  it 
was  when  they  pushed  every  cart  and  wagon  load  of  scrap  toward  the  school 
pile.  Folks  simply  let  their  children  clean  out  house  basements  and  attics, 
and  towers  of  junk  tangled  precipitously  in  the  schoolyards.  Although  it 
was  serious  business,  it  was  also  great  fun  for  the  children  to  have  a  major 
part  in  the  drive  for  victory. 

Civilian  defense  activities  helped  to  sustain  the  morale  of  the  people. 
Teachers  helped  in  training  civilian  groups  for  different  community  serv- 
ices. The  schools  were  available  to  civilian  defense  groups  for  local  and 
zone  meetings,  rallies,  and  for  instruction  purposes.  Air  raid  drills  called 
for  and  developed  a  display  of  the  finest  character  traits. 

Victory  gardens,  nutrition,  and  conservation  were  discussed  in  the 
classroom  and  practiced  on  the  school  grounds  and  at  home.  Children  talked 
about  topics  that  their  elders  discuss.  They  had  a  share  in  carrying  out 
plans  of  a  community  nature.  And  when  the  drives  for  funds  came  along, 
pupils  too  wore  tags  testifying  to  their  generosity.  Servicemen  were  not 
forgotten.  Many  school  clubs  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
"goodies"  to  the  boys  in  camp  or  at  sea,  or  letter  writing  was  indulged  in  as 
an  alternative. 

The  school  curriculum  received  close  attention  to  adapt  the  content  to 
wartime  needs.  No  subject  failed  to  be  affected.  Physical  fitness,  aviation, 
the  R.O.T.C,  and  preinduction  courses,  as  well  as  the  academic  subjects, 
were  modified  or  supplemented  to  fit  the  times. 

Attention  to  nursery  schools  was  accelerated  as  a  result  of  parents 
entering  war  work.  The  Board  of  Education  provided,  with  the  aid  of 
federal  funds,  for  the  day  care  of  children  in  congested  sections  of  the  city. 

The  full  story,  in  its  thrilling  details  and  with  on-the-spot  historical 
pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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l^ike  a  grand  old  oak  which  has  its  roots  deeply  imbedded  and  spread 
in  its  native  soil,  Americanism  diverges  throughout  the  entire  school  cur- 
riculum. Emphasized  in  all  the  grades,  it  is  an  all-inclusive  yet  elusive  field 
in  which  the  intangibles  are  developed. 

Much  of  subject  matter  teaching  seeks  to  evaluate  ideas  and  attitudes 
as  well  as  to  impart  formal  information.  The  schools  seek  to  emphasize 
understanding  and  respect  toward  the  Allies  and  to  show  pride  and  loyalty 
toward  the  armed  forces.  It  is  also  contractual  for  the  schools  to  maintain 
consciously  a  high  health  and  character  standard  as  well  as  a  high  scholar- 
ship level  so  that  the  march  of  human  progress  can  go  forward  to  a  better 
day. 

Youth  must  be  served,  if  youth  must  serve  the  nation.  Youth  must  be 
made  aware  of  global  war,  of  Fascist  philosophy,  of  all  the  implications 
that  a  brutal  and  barbarous  foe  holds  for  civilization.  But  youth,  being 
youth,  without  the  simulated  callous  veneer  that  maturity  employs  to  cover 
its  spiritual  wounds,  is  unprotected  mentally  and  psychologically  before  the 
crashing  impact  of  total  war. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  interpret  fundamental  forces  in  such 
a  way  that  children,  while  being  made  aware  of  factors  and  events  that 
will  form  a  background  for  their  entire  future,  will  not  be  rent  by  horror 
and  a  too  vivid  feeling  of  world  tragedy. 

The  positive  teaching  of  Americanism  through  curricular  subject 
matter  to  inspire  a  loyal  respect  for  American  institutions  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  done  in  the  social  studies  by  discussion  and  formal  and 
informal  talks,  rather  than  by  teacher  lectures.  The  pupils  come  to  under- 
stand American  citizenship,  its  meaning,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  won- 
derful privileges. 
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The  social  studies  of  history  and  geography  are  liberalized  to  make  the 
work  up  to  the  minute  by  using  such  school  weeklies  as  the  school  has 
subscribed  for.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  use  current  events  for  comparison 
and  for  contrast  of  the  American  way  of  life  with  that  of  other  countries 
of  the  world.  The  maps  in  these  periodicals  and  also  those  in  the  journals 
available  give  splendid  opportunity  for  the  discussion  in  class  as  to  why 
America's  institutions,  its  past  history  and  development  under  American 
leaders,  and  its  social  heritage  are  worth  holding  onto  and  worth  per- 
petuating. These  studies  also  give  an  appreciation  of  natural  resources 
as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  high  standard  of  living. 

Participation  Is  Purposeful 

Discussions,  compositions,  dramatizations  written  and  given  on  the 
American  theme  and  the  work  done  pertinent  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
coupled  with  the  study  of  patriots  and  authors,  and  memorization  of  Ameri- 
can literary  and  patriotic  selections  often  done  by  the  speaking  choir,  give 
each  child  an  opportunity  to  become  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  activities 
of  his  study  of  English.  This  dynamic  participation  in  an  effort  to  keep 
American  tradition  alive  gives  the  child  a  purpose  and  a  release  of  pent 
emotions  resulting  from  the  instability  of  the  times.  This  effort  is  inter- 
woven into  the  very  fabric  of  school  society. 

In  science,  both  physical  and  biological,  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  health  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  a  strong  body  and  mind 
so  necessary  in  an  all-out  effort,  and  of  creating  an  interest  in  both  the 
raising  of  foods  through  the  victory  gardens  and  the  conservation  of  ample 
natural  resources.  Conservation  of  the  fats  and  metals  creates  an  attitude 
of  inquiry  into  scientific  fact  and  is  fine  training  for  inculcating  through 
science  study  more  thriftiness  with  a  sense  of  sharing  the  wealth  of  re- 
sources and  still  leaving  enough  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Music  used  as  an  emotional  release  and  art  depicting  the  American 
scene  give  base  to  other  means  of  expression  and  study.  However,  it  is 
through  cocurricular  activities  in  the  positive  teaching  of  patriotism  that 
both  these  studies  shine  out  as  jewels.  The  music  and  art  assemblies  show 
loyalty  to  everything  American. 

Americanism  Pervades  Every  Subject 

How  all  the  curriculum  adds  together  for  Americanism  with  a  big  plus 
sign  can  be  seen  in  the  activities  described  herein. 

Every  assembly  from  kindergarten  through  college  opens  with  the 
spoken  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem.  Even  the 
littlest  ones  strive  for  and  make  known  to  the  teacher  that  they  want  to 
take  part  in  this  ritual. 

Special  days  for  assembly  have  become  many,  for  besides  honoring 
the  great  American  heroes  on  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  anniversaries, 
and  the  usual  Memorial  Day  and  Armistice  Day  programs,  there  have  been 
added  the  impressive  Flag  Day  and  Navy  Day  programs,  and  Indian  Day, 
Constitution  Day,  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Chicago  Defense  Day,  Clean-up  Day, 
and  Halloween-Conservation  Day.   Principals  and  teachers  throughout  the 
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For  Memorial  Day  their  kindergarten  has  placed  a  wreath  in  the  World  War  I  veterans'  plot  reserved 
in  the  neighborhood  park 


city  point  with  great  pride  to  all  of  these  observances.  Youth  Week  is 
one  of  great  activity  and  importance,  for  parents  are  invited  to  visit  schools 
during  the  entire  week  and  are  escorted  in  their  visiting  by  the  monitors 
especially  chosen  for  this  service.  Several  assemblies  are  arranged  for  this 
all-important  time. 

In  the  graduation  assemblies,  which  though  beautifully  simple  yet  are 
richly  embellished  with  gems  of  music,  the  graduates  of  one  school  honored 
their  alumni  of  distinguished  service  in  their  assembly.  In  still  another 
where  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  school  was  celebrated  the  graduates 
honored  the  memory  of  early  teachers  there  by  a  donation  to  the  needy  in 
their  school.  Yet  another  graduation  class  was  instrumental  in  having 
placed  in  the  hall  of  honor  of  the  school  a  plaque  with  names  of  all  former 
pupils  now  in  military  service. 

School  clubs  often  produce  an  assembly  under  the  pupil-management 
plan.  These  clubs  have  been  most  successful,  as  they  are  of  various  types 
and  foster  proper  use  of  leisure  time  for  the  citizenry  of  the  schools.  As- 
semblies given  by  the  Hobby  Club,  Know  Chicago  Club,  or  the  Civic  Club, 
all  of  which  have  since  been  named  Victory  Club,  not  only  are  interesting 
because  they  practice  the  right  of  free  speech  but  they  take  up  projects  to 
work  out.   In  one  the  entire  school  sought  to  obtain  a  service  flag  for  the 


Facing  the  flog — and  the  son — they  voice  their  loyalty 


school,  and  with  the  teacher's  help  prepared  a  dedication  assembly  to  which 
parents  were  invited.  Parents  of  boys  in  service  were  guests  of  honor. 

Members  of  these  victory  clubs  have  helped  in  the  several  registrations 
done  in  the  schools  and  have  acquitted  themselves  with  pride  and  honor. 
Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  help  their  block  captains  as  messengers.  One 
of  the  clubs  has  used  the  following  pledge : 

"We  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public  sense  of  duty. 
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"We  will  transmit  this  school  to  those  who  come  after  us,  greater, 
better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

Pupils  Participate  in  School  Government 

"Americanism  through  club  work"  might  title  a  paper  by  itself,  as  in 
many  schools  the  treasurer  keeps  an  account  of  stamps  purchased  by  the 
entire  school  and  gives  a  report  each  Friday  afternoon.  He  lists  the  amount 
of  stamps  purchased  on  a  bulletin  board  which  is  eagerly  watched.  A  visit- 
ing educator  made  this  comment  while  viewing  the  Americanism  materials 
created  by  pupils:  "This  is  a  fine  pattern  for  American  youth  to  follow. 
It  is  indeed  heartening  to  see  ability  and  enthusiasm  demonstrated  in  such 
projects.  America  will  be  in  safe  hands  with  youth  of  such  training." 

The  citizen  of  the  future  is  of  utmost  concern  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
statesmen.  Unsocial  acts  will  jeopardize  the  peace  to  come.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  children  this.  The  school  endeavors  to  make  the  idea  of 
democracy  tangible  to  the  child.  Every  pupil  participates  in  the  student 
government  plan,  either  actively  or  by  representation. 

Student  Councils,  made  up  of  club  representatives  and  service  oflficials, 
select  leaders  to  plan  and  promote  their  activities.  What  with  service 
groups,  monitors,  hallguards,  honor  guards,  patrol  boys,  air  raid  wardens, 
besides  the  officers  of  the  council  itself,  the  work  widens  to  include  new 
activities,  thus  making  it  function  increasingly  on  a  democratic  basis. 

A  certain  scholastic  record  is  one  qualification  for  nomination  and 
election  to  office  in  school  government.  Other  qualifications  are  determined 
by  schoolmates.  Semiannually  the  office  seekers  conduct  their  election 
campaigns  with  vigor  and  with  much  opportunity  of  expression. 

In  one  school  booths  were  lent  by  the  election  board  so  that  the  selection 
of  officers  was  carried  out  in  keeping  with  the  usual  election  procedure. 
The  impressive  induction  which  comes  later  gives  these  officers  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Perhaps  the  most  important  trait 
of  citizens  in  a  democracy  is  fairly  developed  by  the  acceptance  of  office  in 
the  school  council,  the  patrol,  and  monitorial  positions,  as  these  meetings 
are  attended  by  elected  representatives  of  the  lower  grades. 

In  one  of  the  schools  the  Student  Council  sponsors  a  better  breakfast 
campaign  to  create  good  health  habits.  In  this  same  council  its  safety  com- 
missioner works  for  safety  consciousness,  to  prevent  accidents  so  that  busy 
doctors  can  be  released  for  more  important  needs.  During  this  past  year 
delegates  of  these  councils,  which  usually  represent  Grades  3-8,  have  devoted 
their  energies  more  than  ever  to  the  nation's  war  effort.  Their  standing 
committees  dropped  peacetime  work  to  enter  into  the  paper  sale,  scrap 
metal  drive,  war  bond  and  stamp  committees,  and  a  host  of  other  wartime 
activities. 

Willingness  to  contribute  to  the  group,  to  society,  to  aid  and  assist  in 
all  that  is  best  for  the  group,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  comfort 
for  the  welfare  of  the  majority  are  some  of  the  fundamental  qualities  that 
make  for  Americanism.  Using  good  judgment  in  decisions,  team  work,  and 
fair  play  daily  are  further  applications  of  the  same  principle. 
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Adolescent  children  have  been  awake  to  the  war  dangers.  They  have 
contributed  their  labor  and  pennies  to  help  win  this  world  conflict  of  ideals. 
In  some  neighborhoods  the  children  have  performed  chores  for  the  neigh- 
bors so  that  the  neighbors  would  buy  stamps  from  the  local  school  and  thus 
swell  the  total  sales.  Shop  owners  have  been  solicited  for  the  same  purpose. 

School  councils  have  served  as  public  relations  agents  in  contacting 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  for  drives,  registrations,  and  rationings.  In 
the  rationings  they  have  given  invaluable  aid  as  ushers,  messengers,  and 
filers,  and  without  exception  have  been  commended  highly  by  the  school 
authorities  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  who  were  being  served.  These  young 
people  clamored  to  work  into  the  late  hours  with  their  teachers.  They  have 
been  given  opportunities  to  practice  democratic  living  within  the  school. 

Learn  How  to  Use  Freedoms 

As  change  of  ideas  and  information  is  the  very  life  blood  of  society, 
so  the  school  newspaper  functions  as  an  instrument  of  democratic  living  in 
the  school.  A  newspaper  project  actually  is  citizenship  in  action,  for  all 
pupils  are  invited  to  participate,  all  are  given  opportunity  for  practice.  In 
organizing  and  managing  the  paper  the  pupils  learn  to  work  together  cheer- 
fully and  develop  that  fine  democratic  spirit  of  co-operation  as  well  as  re- 
sourcefulness and  self-confidence. 

The  editorial  staff  elected  either  by  the  student  body  or  upper  group 
of  students  has  been  chosen  for  its  capability  of  performance,  a  fundamental 

The  school  mayor  is  inducted  info  office 
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principle  of  democracy.  The  newspaper  itself  presenting  controversial 
issues,  of  course  in  only  a  limited  sense  in  the  elementary  schools,  makes 
youth  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  democracy  and  promotes  desirable 
attitudes  of  co-operation,  tolerance,  and  sympathetic  understanding  with 
a  respect  for  others.  It  also  emphasizes  that  great  American  ideal,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Whether  it  is  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  or  information 
or  in  creative  and  artistic  expression,  the  school  newspaper  is  indeed  a 
vehicle  of  Americanism,  a  stimulant,  and  an  opportunity  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum realization  of  the  pupil's  potentialities. 

Intangible,  immeasurable  are  the  things  that  make  for  Americanism, 
yet  in  a  program  so  integrated  in  all  his  studies  the  child  positively  realizes 
that  he  always  is  to  have  a  square  deal,  a  chance  to  be  heard,  an  opportunity 
for  justice  and  fair  play.  He  learns  he  is  granted  all  the  freedom  that  he 
can  profitably  use.  He  learns  that  there  are  laws  and  rules  that  must  be 
observed,  that  "liberty  under  the  law"  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  can  enjoy 
as  a  priceless  heritage  in  this  free  land. 

One  of  the  characters  in  a  radio  program  presented  by  children  in  one 
school  put  it  quite  succinctly :  "That's  it,  youngsters :  the  power,  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  beauty ;  your  land  and  mine,  forever  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  little  men !" 

Patriotism  Associated  with  Background 

Patriotism,  helping  to  win  the  war,  and  love  of  country  to  the  child  at 
the  Chicago  Parental  School  present  different  problems  and  situations  than 
to  the  normal  child  of  the  typical  American  home  and  school.  In  the  average 
American  home,  the  child  from  infancy  is  associated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
flag,  national  heroes,  historical  novels,  freedom,  and  democracy.  Little  by 
little  from  the  knees  of  his  parents,  through  childhood,  through  adolescence, 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  GOD  AND  COUNTRY  has  been  the  normal 
child's  byword.  Thus  that  type  of  child  responds  quickly  and  naturally  to 
the  present  war  interest  and  effort.  The  underprivileged  child  at  the 
Parental  School  lacks  this  fine  patriotic  background,  for,  like  many  other 
influences  for  good,  it  has  never  been  awakened,  encouraged,  or  developed. 

Often  the  child  of  foreign-born,  foreign-speaking  parents  hears  emo- 
tionally colored  stories  of  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Even  some  colored 
children  who  come  to  Parental  School  know  little  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  the 
liberation  of  their  ancestors.  Ninety  per  cent  of  both  colored  and  white 
children  who  come  to  Parental  School  are  victims  of  privation,  broken 
homes,  insecurity,  and  abuse.  Their  attitude  of  mind  has  a  strange  under- 
current of  rebellion  and  anarchy — "the  law"  and  "the  rich"  are  their 
enemies.  This  is  the  type  of  child  that  members  of  the  Parental  School  staff 
are  teaching  and  awakening  to  a  sense  of  duty,  patriotism,  and  citizenship. 

Dramatizations  and  special  assemblies  have  been  very  potent  factors 
in  instilling  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  will  to  do.  The  school's  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  has  participated  in  many  of  these  assemblies,  notably  the 
thrilling  massed  flag  ceremony  in  which  the  whole  student  body  takes  part. 
This  ceremony  is  repeated  at  suitable  times  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  practices  three  times  a  week  and  has  mas- 
tered twenty-two  army  and  miscellaneous  calls.  A  long  waiting  list  to 
secure  membership  in  this  select  organization  is  always  available  for  re- 
placements. Many  original  and  stirring  plays  and  pageants  have  been 
written  by  members  of  the  staff  and  have  been  presented  by  enthusiastic 
casts  before  groups  of  visitors  and  at  regular  Wednesday  evening  dramatic 
periods.  "Bill  of  Rights,"  "Pearl  Harbor  Day,"  "History  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  "Letter  From  the  Front,"  "Buy  Bonds,"  and  "Star 
Spangled  Revue"  are  typical  of  the  titles  chosen  for  these  presentations. 

Issue  Monthly  Bulletins 

The  Bureau  of  Curriculum  has  continued  to  prepare  Americanism  bul- 
letins, which  have  been  a  regular  service  to  all  the  schools  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  young  people  can  better  function  as  useful  citizens  and  promote 
the  war  effort  more  effectively  if  they  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  problems  facing  the  country.  For  this  reason  the  Americanism  bulle- 
tins have  been  planned,  this  third  year,  to  give  information  on  current 
government  programs  and  to  include  suggestions  to  help  each  pupil  realize 
that  he  is  a  vital  part  of  the  program ;  that  he,  though  young,  can  serve  the 
nation ;  and  that  his  efforts  count  toward  victory.  Participation  in  the  war 
program  is  presented  as  being  direct,  not  merely  incidental. 

There  has  been  considered  as  intelligent  participation  the  performance 
of  daily  tasks,  the  development  of  good  health  habits,  the  assumption  of 
individual  responsibility,  the  conservation  and  salvage  of  materials  for  use 
in  defense,  and  the  understanding  of  patriotism,  citizenship,  and  democracy 
through  daily  experiences.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  informa- 
tion in  the  bulletins  that  would  further  the  development  of  such  partici- 
pation. 

One  bulletin  has  reminded  students  that  loyalty  and  love  of  country 
have  always  been  predominant  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  these  qualities  aided  the  leaders  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg,  and 
at  Chateau-Thierry.    Another  bulletin  developed  the  meaning  of  tolerance 


The  Americanism  bulletin  committee  prepares  booklets  that  activate  participation  in  the  war  program 
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School  newspapers  carry  the  Superintendent's  message  to  every  pupil 

and  the  obligation  of  tolerance  of  race,  religion,  opinion,  and  custom,  which 
is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  Americanism  bulletins  have  been  planned  to  be  valuable  in- 
struments to  help  every  member  of  every  family  understand  why  civilians 
must  be  active  on  the  home  front  and  what  each  one  can  do.  These  bulletins 
summarize  the  many  classroom  situations  that  teachers  constantly  present 
to  make  a  subject  clear,  understandable,  and  inviting  to  the  pupils. 

The  monthly  messages  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  children 
on  the  need  for  sharing  and  co-operation  is  another  contact  in  this  work 
with  the  central  office.  This  message  is  copied  in  the  school  papers  for  the 
older  children  and  their  parents  to  read,  and  the  younger  ones  have  it 
read  to  them  by  their  teachers. 

Playgrounds  Use  Americanism  Theme 

Respect  for  flag  and  country  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  story  dramatics 
in  the  school  playgrounds,  supplanting  the  general  peacetime  theme  of  fairy 
tales.  Folk  dances  of  Allied  Nations,  military  taps,  and  patriotic  clogs  are 
enthusiastically  participated  in  by  all.    Pageants  portraying  historic  inci- 
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dents  in  the  building  of  America  are  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  communi- 
ties. Colorful  parades,  originating  in  the  playgrounds,  are  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  war  spirit  in  the  community,  and  always  serve 
for  the  growth  and  entertainment  of  the  children. 

Americanization  Classes  Expand 

The  Americanization  classes  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  geared 
their  program  to  the  tempo  of  a  nation  at  war.  With  sweeping  and  unpre- 
cedented changes  brought  about  in  everyday  life,  this  department  has 
accepted  new  and  greater  responsibility.  There  has  been  no  unnecessary 
disturbance  in  the  regular  educational  program  of  these  classes,  but  rather, 
the  work  has  been  broadened  and  intensified.  The  main  functions  of  the 
Americanization  department  are  more  important  than  ever  before — to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students ;  to  bring  the  students  satisfaction  for  the 
enrichment  of  thought  and  life ;  and  to  achieve  an  active  and  enlightened 
citizenry. 

The  slogan  of  the  department  in  the  past  year  has  been,  ''Let  us  do 
more  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  and  let  us  do  it  better  than  we  have 
ever  done  it  before."  These  adult  foreign-born  and  American-born  students 
have  put  their  knowledge  to  greater  use  and  to  action.  There  is  a  need  now, 
such  as  there  never  was  before,  to  know.  There  are  live  issues  before  the 
citizens  and  a  need,  as  there  never  was  before,  to  act. 

In  1942,  15,000  adults  have  attended  the  department's  classes  in  148 
different  centers.  These  classes  are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  civilian  defense,  for  this  work  in  civics  is  more  vital  than  ever 
today.  Committees,  made  up  of  members  of  different  classes,  have  visited 
City  Council  meetings,  courts,  the  Park  Board,  Water  Department,  Board 
of  Education,  Board  of  Health,  clinics,  employment  offices,  infant  welfare 
stations,  hospitals,  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  radio  stations,  newspaper 
offices,  the  Sanitary  District,  fire  and  police  stations,  and  dairies.  Reports 
are  brought  to  class  and  a  discussion  follows.  Students  have  learned  at  first 
hand  how  local  government  functions. 

The  adult  students  have  found  countless  opportunities  for  service  on 
the  home  front — enrolling  in  Red  Cross,  home  nursing,  first  aid,  and  nutri- 
tion courses.  Many  are  donors  of  blood.  Some  give  their  services  to  hos- 
pitals, rationing  centers,  community  drives,  and  war  bond  sale  drives. 
Many  knit  and  sew  for  the  men  overseas  or  in  the  service  at  army  camps 
and  naval  stations.  In  the  public  schools  the  classes  have  a  treasurer,  and 
a  revolving  fund  is  maintained  to  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps  each  week. 

Some  of  these  students  have  helped  in  the  building  and  supervision  of 
community  playgrouds.  Funds  have  been  raised  by  them  for  the  Red  Cross, 
U.S.O.,  Greek  and  Russian  Relief,  and  other  philanthropic  wartime  agencies. 
Likewise  books,  magazines,  games,  puzzles,  and  cards  have  been  sent  to 
Hines  Hospital  and  Cook  County  Hospital  patients.  Books  have  also  been 
sent  to  the  camps.  In  defense  work,  too,  students  are  showing  leadership 
ability.  Among  them  there  are  block  captains,  air  raid  wardens,  fire  wardens, 
conservation  and  consumer  chairmen. 
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There  have  been  some  outstanding  individual  and  group  activities,  such 
as  the  selling  of  $6,000  worth  of  war  bonds  by  one  student  in  a  two-month 
drive.  Students  in  one  class  have  purchased  more  than  $1,000  worth  of  war 
bonds  and  stamps  during  the  past  year.  Other  achievements  include  such 
accomplishments  as  the  following : 

1.  Women  students  became  eligible  to  wear  Women's  Defense  Corps 
of  America  uniforms  for  voluntary  war  work. 

2.  Many  women  became  eligible  to  wear  veils  for  Red  Cross  work. 

3.  Many  students  have  merited  Red  Cross  pins. 

4.  One  couple  made  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  of  socks  besides  other 
knitted  articles. 

5.  Several  young  men  joined  the  armed  forces  and  many  are  now  in 
foreign  countries. 

6.  Some  students  became  instructors  in  defense  plants. 

7.  One  woman  student  is  head  forelady  in  a  factory  making  officers' 
uniforms. 

8.  One  young  woman  headed  a  committee  which  raised  $1,000  to  pur- 
chase medical  supplies  for  Russia. 

9.  Adult  classes  contributed  $361.95  to  the  School  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

The  efforts  of  the  Americanization  department's  long  standing  organi- 
zation, the  Graduate  Club  (made  up  of  adult  students  who  have  received 
certificates  and  diplomas  from  the  Board  of  Education),  well  illus- 
trates this  co-operative  attitude  in  behalf  of  the  war  effort.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  urgent  necessity  of  physical  fitness  and  conservation, 
specialists  appearing  at  monthly  meetings  of  the  Graduate   Club  have 
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discussed  such  factors  as  nutrition,  health,  conservation  of  war  materials, 
conservation  of  clothing,  and  community  service.  Discussions  following 
the  talks  are  especially  valuable  as  they  lead  to  a  clearheaded  approach  to 
the  war  effort. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  a  social  hour  with  refreshments  follows  each  of  these  meetings. 
This  immeasurably  helps  nationality  groups  understand  one  another  and 
fosters  the  national  unity  on  which  victory  depends.  Likewise,  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  American-born  and  foreign-born  to  work  together  in 
a  truly  democratic  way,  developing  habits  of  co-operation  among  the  indi- 
viduals gathered  at  the  sectional  meetings  which  are  held  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city  every  third  month. 

As  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1941,  when  America  was  still  at  peace, 
the  first  Community  Defense  Club,  composed  of  thirty-three  different 
nationalities,  was  organized  to  co-operate  with  the  Graduate  Club  in  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  the  local  community.  Students  worked  out  their 
objectives  in  the  civics  class,  elected  officers  and  appointed  chairmen  of 
defense,  philanthropy,  conservation,  and  program  committees.  Electing 
officers  and  carrying  on  their  own  business  meetings  has  developed  lead- 
ership. 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  these  adopted  Americans  had 
nearly  a  full  year  of  valuable  defense  activity  behind  them.  Among  subjects 
studied  have  been  nutrition,  health,  family  problems,  intelligent  voting,  and 
community  problems — projects  which  proved  invaluable  in  defense  work. 

One  Community  Defense  Club  has  also  carried  on  a  book  project,  send- 
ing packages  of  books,  magazines,  maps,  and  other  material  to  American- 
born  members  of  adult  classes  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  The  gratitude 
of  the  recipients  and  their  teacher  is  touching,  since  the  few  books  which 
the  little  one-room,  log,  library-school  had  were  for  children.  Books  of 
adult  level  which  these  Kentucky  adults  could  read  were  never  seen  before 
the  club  sent  them. 

Formation  of  classes  for  illiterate  draftees  was  started  through  selec- 
tive service  on  November  1,  1942.  Classes  have  increased  to  twelve,  and  the 
men  (classified  4F  because  of  illiteracy)  have  been  showing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  work  and  making  splendid  progress. 

Classes  for  workers  have  been  held  in  three  defense  factories.  Stu- 
dents in  two  centers  have  been  wearing  the  coveted  E  as  employees  of 
industries  which  received  the  Army-Navy  award. 

Music  in  the  classes  has  been  a  pleasant  and  a  valuable  activity  during 
the  past  year.  The  singing  of  the  national  anthem  and  other  patriotic  songs, 
songs  of  the  branches  of  the  war  service,  and  folk  songs  has  materially 
helped  to  create  a  deep  feeling  for  their  new  country  among  students. 

During  the  last  year  letter  writing  has  motivated  many  men  and  women 
to  attend  English  classes.  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  to  be  able  to  write  letters  in  English  to  sons  in  the  armed 
forces.  Letters  from  their  sons  express  gratitude  that  the  schools  are  help- 
ing with  this  most  important  war  work. 
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All  welfare  projects  of  the  federal  government  afford  a  strong  basis 
for  the  development  of  widespread  loyalty,  especially  among  those  persons 
who  have  no  tradition  of  ancestors  with  the  country.  For  them  this  country 
has  been  a  land  of  promise,  yet  often  the  immigrant  has  met  poverty  where 
he  expected  wealth,  and  ostracism  where  he  expected  welcome.  Federal 
welfare  agencies  are  evidence  of  the  regard  which  this  country  holds  for 
its  people.  Because  the  foreign-born  look  upon  the  classes  as  opportunities 
that  this  country  offers  them,  in  contrast  to  restrictions  placed  upon  general 
education  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  stronger  in  their  allegiance 
to  their  new  homeland. 

Too  often  external  pressure  and  even  obscure  fear  of  penalty  have 
brought  students  to  the  citizenship  classes.  The  help  W.P.A.  teachers  have 
given  to  those  students  has  been  twofold :  They  have  allayed  an  unknown 
fear  and  hence  latent  hostility,  and  they  have  helped  the  students  under- 
stand the  language  and  the  principles  of  democracy.  In  promoting  the 
naturalization  and  assimilation  of  their  students — only  a  small  part  of  the 
multitude  of  aliens  in  Chicago — they  have  facilitated  the  merging  of  foreign 
and  native  cultures. 

W.P.A.  Classes  Continue 

W.P.A.  citizenship  classes  have  continued  and  have  operated  more 
successfully  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their  history.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  three  agencies  lists  of  classes  were  mailed  to  all  aliens  in 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  printed  the  lists,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  provided  the  clerical  staff  to  address  the  envelopes, 
and  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  furnished  the  mailing  lists  and  provided  franked 
envelopes.  Other  means  of  class  promotion  were  also  used  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  such  as  mailing  class  schedules  to  aliens  whose  addresses  were 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  distributing  announcements 
through  children  in  the  public  schools.  Following  these  efforts  there  was 
a  great  influx  of  aliens  into  both  W.P.A.  and  Board  of  Education  classes. 

The  lesson  materials  unit  continues  its  output  of  texts  written  for  the 
use  of  the  citizenship  education  program,  nearing  the  completion  of  a  set 
of  five  pamphlets  in  the  constitution  series,  especially  developed  in  conform- 
ity with  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  titles  in  this 
series  are  On  the  Way  to  Democracy,  which  is  now  reprinted  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  Our  Rights;  The  Business  of  Our  Government,  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  the  Executive  Department;  Laws  for  the  Nation  (in 
process) ,  dealing  with  the  work  of  Congress ;  and  The  Constitution  Today. 

The  work  has  been  commended  among  similar  projects  as  most  closely 
approaching  the  intentions  of  the  national  citizenship  education  program. 
The  various  sets  have  been  widely  used,  some  by  citizenship  classes  else- 
where in  the  country,  some  in  military  camps,  and  some  in  settlements 
under  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  Materials  prepared  on  health  and 
marketing  have  been  used  by  the  child  protection  program  and  the  welfare 
unit.  Those  pertaining  to  special  diseases  have  been  used  also  by  the  Army. 
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Soldiers  have  likewise  been  served  by  two  Spanish  textbooks,  Hablamos 
Espanola,  presenting  conversational  Spanish,  and  Viaje  Pan-America, 
dealing  with  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  South  America  written  to  accompany 
the  former  text. 

Social  Centers  Expound  Americanism  Theme 

The  sixteen  high  school  social  centers  continued  their  socialization 
program  with  a  wartime  motif.  For  example,  a  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Revue 
has  been  held  in  each  of  the  high  school  social  senters,  with  appropriate 
decorations.  In  one  center  100  colorful  drawings  of  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  insignia  made  by  art  students  lined  the  walls.  Entertainment 
consisted  of  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  a  drill  by  the  R.O.T.C, 
followed  by  drum  and  bugle  demonstrations  and  community  singing  of 
patriotic  songs.  Guests  were  served  refreshments  from  tables  decorated 
as  army  canteens,  and  each  guest  received  a  small  flag  pin  as  a  favor. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Centers  participated  in  the  parade  which  marked 
the  national  and  municipal  celebration  of  Flag  Day  on  June  14,  1942.  A 
truck  decorated  with  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  was  converted  into  a 
rolling  dance  floor. 


The  social  center  dance  program  was  "afloat"  in  the  Flag  Day  parade 
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loday  every  nation  among  the 
twenty-one  republics  of  the  Amer- 
icas faces  the  urgent  task  of  "trans- 
lating sentimental  Pan-Americanism 
into  practical  co-operative  action." 
Young  people  must  be  trained  to  take 
their  places  in  an  inter-American 
world.  If  they  are  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  which  the  Ameri- 
cas must  jointly  face,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  they  learn  while  in 
school  of  the  culture,  history,  cus- 
toms, and  the  way  of  life  of  other 
Americans.  It  is  difficult  to  solve 
mutual  problems  unless  there  has  been 
developed  first  of  all  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  them. 

To  meet  this  challenge  there  was 
organized  late  in  the  spring  of  1941 
a  Latin  America  good  will  curriculum 
committee.  This  committee  was  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
procedure  by  which  a  greater  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican neighbors  could  be  developed  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Believing  that  inter-American- 
ism should  be  a  definite  objective  of 
secondary  education,  this  committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  study 
and  evaluate  materials  which  could 
be  used  to  motivate  the  various  exist- 
ing courses  in  the  high  schools, 
thereby  making  them  contribute  to  a 
fuller  knowledge  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  Americas.  Another 
subcommittee  made  suggestions  con- 
cerning types  of  Pan-American  extra 
curricular  activities  which  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  this  program. 
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These  committees  approached  the  problem  of  considering  the  cur- 
riculum of  each  high  school  subject  separately.  Materials  have  been 
selected  in  each  subject,  to  be  integrated  with  the  curriculum  of  that 
subject.  For  instance,  in  the  English  classes  students  should  learn  about 
the  eminent  poets,  essayists,  and  novelists  of  the  other  Americas.  They 
should  become  familiar  with  the  English  translations  of  the  writings 
of  Ruben  Dario,  Amado  Nervo,  Jorge  Isaacs,  Domingo  Sermiento,  and 
the  many  others,  just  as  Latin  American  boys  and  girls  have  become 
acquainted  long  ago  with  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Whitman. 

In  the  science  classes  the  students  should  learn  of  the  distinguished 
scientists  of  the  other  Americas  and  of  their  contributions  of  Caldas, 
Unanue,  Mutis,  Cruz,  Finlay,  and  many  others.  They  should  become 
familiar,  too,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals  and 
flowers  of  the  countries  to  the  south.  They  should  also  learn  what  the 
Americas  are  doing  together  for  hemispheric  protection  of  birds,  animals, 
forests,  and  other  natural  resources. 

In  the  commercial  geography  classes  students  should  receive  more 
information  concerning  the  geography  of  these  countries.  They  should 
learn  of  the  strategic  materials  which  are  being  produced  and  which 
are  so  necessary  today  for  hemisphere  defense  and  the  war  effort. 

In  the  social  science  classes  they  should  learn  of  the  history  of  these 
neighbors,  of  their  great  heroes  who  also  sacrificed  to  make  this  continent 
free  from  European  domination.  They  should  learn  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems and  of  the  social  progress  of  neighbors. 

In  the  art  and  music  classes  the  students  should  become  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  other  Americas. 

Universal  Health  Desired 

In  physical  education  and  health  classes  they  might  be  taught  the 
steps  of  the  folk  dances  of  the  other  Americans,  and  they  should  learn 
that  one's  health  is  not  assured  unless  that  of  his  neighbors  is  good. 

In  household  arts  the  committee  believes  a  study  of  Latin  American 
textiles,  furniture,  cooking,  and  designing  would  enrich  the  student's 
knowledge    of    neighbors. 

In  technical  courses  students  should  learn  about  airplanes  and  radio 
and  technical  inventions  which  affect  U.  S.  relations  with  the  other 
Americas. 

In  short,  by  this  method  of  approach  the  committee  is  adapting  the 
curriculum  to  permit  a  progressive  plan  of  studying  various  phases  of 
life  in  the  Americas.  Thus  practical  Pan-Americanism  supplants  senti- 
mental Pan-Americanism. 

To  carry  into  effect  this  plan  and  to  aid  the  teacher  in  presenting 
these  materials  several  bulletins  have  been  issued.  They  contain  reference 
material  for  various  courses  of  study  together  with  suggestions  for  their 
use.  Not  every  teacher,  of  course,  is  expected  to  be  an  authority  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  but  by  this  method  each  teacher  is  expected  to  become 
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informed  as  to  the  materials  which  relate  to  his  own  subject.  During  1942 
this  work  has  progressed  to  the  extent  that  units  relating  definitely  to 
Latin  America  have  been  integrated  into  the  courses  in  English,  social 
studies,  science,  and  commercial  geography.  Materials  for  other  courses 
are  being  prepared. 

To  enrich  these  units  in  each  course,  the  committee  has  urged  the 
teachers  to  make  use  of  such  agencies  and  suggestions  as  the  following: 
radio  broadcasts  which  contain  a  Latin  American  interest,  movies  and 
slides  from  the  Board  of  Education  film  service,  excursions  to  the  Field 
Museum,  the  Art  Institute,  and  the  Shedd  Aquarium. 

Because  Chicago  has  over  30,000  people  of  Mexican  extraction,  stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  practice  Pan-Americanism  at  home.  Trips 
to  tortilla  factories,  shops,  and  restaurants  have  been  made.  The  Mexican 
colony  in  the  Hull  House  neighborhood  has  welcomed  visitors  to  its  activi- 
ties. The  organization  known  as  the  Friends  of  Mexico  conducts  a  folk 
dance  group  on  Friday  evenings  where  students  have  been  instructed  in 
the  steps  of  the  Jarabe  and  Chiapanegas.  The  Globe  Theatre,  which  shows 
Mexican  movies,  has  attracted  many  students  who  wish  to  improve  their 
Spanish.  The  Good  Neighbor  Forum  has  supplied  addresses  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  other  Americas  with  whom  Chicago  students  may  correspond. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  has  also  supplied  this  service.  Both 
the  Good  Neighbor  Forum  and  the  Pan-American  Council  have  supplied 
speakers  for  special  occasions.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  grateful 
to  all  of  these  agencies  which  have  been  so  willing  to  co-operate  in  im- 
plementing the  program. 

Seek  More  Library  Books 

The  committee  has  urged  librarians  to  obtain  books  and  periodicals 
listed  in  the  suggested  bibliographies.    As  a  result  the  Latin  American 

A  Mexican  atmosphere  is  created  on  the  school  stage 
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section  of  the  school  library  is  occupying  more  space  each  semester  as  the 
popularity  of  the  books  increases.  Histories,  travel  books,  biographies, 
poetry  collections,  and  magazine  articles  have  been  eagerly  consulted  by 
students  who  are  alive  to  the  need  for  increasing  their  understanding  of 
the  people  to  the  south.  Such  agencies  as  the  Pan-American  Union  in 
Washington,  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chicago  Pan-American  Council,  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
American  affairs,  the  Office  of  United  States  Education,  and  others  have 
contributed  books  and  pamphlets  and  bulletins  gratis  to  libraries  and 
teachers. 

The  committee  has  also  carried  on  an  exchange  of  materials  with 
some  of  the  schools  of  Latin  American  republics.  The  Chicago  consulate  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  presented  to  the  committee  for  distribution  to 
the  schools  many  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  accomplishments  of  President  Trujillo.  Every  high  school  library 
received  two  copies  of  each  publication.  Colombia  and  Mexico  have 
sent  books  and  pamphlets  to  enrich  the  libraries.  Mexico  has  sent  war 
posters  which  are  being  used  as  a  traveling  exhibit  throughout  the  high 
schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  the  committee  issued  a  bulletin  of  Pan-American 
extracurricular  activities  for  the  use  of  all  high  school  teachers.  This 
bulletin  contains  suggestions  for  assemblies,  for  the  observance  of  Pan- 
American  Day,  and  other  activities.  Both  students  and  teachers  partici- 
pated in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  with  enthusiasm. 

Several  high  schools  have  dedicated  issues  of  the  school  publications 
to  Pan-Americanism.  These  copies  of  the  school  news  have  included  inter- 
views with  Latin  Americans  here,  travel  reports  of  students  and  teachers 
who  had  visited  the  countries  south  of  the  border,  recipes  for  South  Amer- 
ican dishes,  general  news  about  the  Americas,  editorials  touching  upon 
the  value  of  friendship  with  Latin  American  countries,  and  even  the  joke 
column  contained  humor  translated  from  the  Spanish !  Copies  of  these 
publications  had  been  taken  to  Mexico  during  the  summer  of  1942  and 
presented  to  the  Mexican  children  through  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation.  In  return  Mexicans  contributed  books  and  other  publications. 

A  number  of  schools  have  prepared  exhibits.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  teachers,  students,  and  friends  of  the  schools  they  have  been  able  to 
display  beautiful  costumes,  wood  carvings,  basket  work,  silver,  pottery 
and  glassware,  dolls,  jewelry,  and  stamps.  Other  schools  have  presented 
a  different  type  of  exhibit — one  which  consisted  of  books,  pamphlets,  flags, 
stamps,  pictures,  newspaper  clippings,  maps,  and  graphs.  These  ex- 
hibits have  not  only  been  enjoyed  by  the  student  body  but  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  visited  by  the  parent-teacher  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  schools. 

Every  high  school  has  made  use  of  assembly  programs  during  Pan- 
American  Week.  In  some  schools  assemblies  have  been  held  every  day. 
In  some  instances  prominent  educators  from  universities  spoke.  In  other 
cases  members  of  the  consulates  in  Chicago  honored  the  school  with  their 
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presence  as  guests  and  as  guest  speakers.  The  program  has  included  typical 
Latin  American  music  ranging  in  scope  from  the  folk  songs  and  the  classi- 
cal to  the  popular  music.  In  some  instances  community  singing  was  made 
a  part  of  the  program.  Dances  of  the  Latin  American  countries  were 
given — folk  dances  and  rhumbas  and  tangoes.  In  several  instances  mem- 
bers of  Chicago's  Mexican  colony  contributed  to  the  music  of  the  program. 

Have  Special  Days  and  Weeks 

Not  only  have  assemblies,  exhibits,  and  excursions  been  participated 
in  during  Pan-American  Week,  but  the  regular  classroom  work  for  the 

She's  a  good  neighbor  any  day  of  the  week 
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week  has  been  made  pertinent  to  Pan-Americanism.  In  one  school,  on 
Pan-American  Day,  students  of  the  Spanish  classes  talked  to  the  English 
classes  on  subjects  of  Pan-American  interest.  In  all  of  these  talks,  the 
good  neighbor  policy  toward  Latin  America  was  stressed.  In  many  cases, 
the  students  took  with  them  on  their  good  will  tours  notebooks,  news- 
papers, and  Spanish  materials  of  all  kinds  to  show  to  the  students  in 
English.  Art  classes  made  the  work  of  the  week  pertinent  to  the  emphasis 
upon  Latin  America.  Some  very  fine  studies  in  oil  of  textiles  and  hand- 
blown  glass  were  produced  in  the  art  classes  in  one  high  school.  In  another 
class  interesting  clay  groups  of  Mexican  peons  were  produced.  In  other 
classes  some  very  attractive  still  life  creations  of  Mexican  straw  figures, 
textiles,  and  glass  were  made. 

April  19  is  known  in  the  Americas  as  Inter-American  Indian  Day. 
Upon  this  day  the  Americas  call  attention  to  what  is  being  done  by 
the  various  governments  to  help  better  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  life  of  the  Indian  groups.  Upon  this  day,  too,  attention  is  called 
to  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  by 
the  Indian  people  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Today,  in  the  crisis  which  the 
war  has  brought  to  this  continent,  the  Indian  is  of  strategic  importance 
to  American  economy. 

In  May,  Child  Welfare  Week  is  observed.  At  this  time  classes  learn 
more  about  the  children  of  the  other  Americas  and  about  what  is  being 
done  for  them  by  their  social  welfare  agencies  and  governments.  The 
first  week  in  May  is  also  dedicated  to  inter-American  music. 

During  the  month  of  September  seven  of  twenty-one  American  re- 
publics celebrate  Independence  Day.  In  Chicago  thousands  of  people  of 
Mexican  extraction  observe  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  September  as 
their  "Fourth  of  July."  The  Mexican  group  celebrates  the  occasion  with 
speeches,  dances,  music,  and  dramatic  sketches.  This  is  practical  Pan- 
Americanism  and  does  much  to  cement  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

October  12,  1942,  marked  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world  by  Columbus.  This  is  another  annual  occasion  when  the 
twenty-one  republics  may  observe  together  a  holiday  reminiscent  of  com- 
mon origin,  heritage,  historical  traditions,  and  ideals.  Following  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  words  of  Senor  Dr.  Frederico  Panez,  a  promi- 
nent Ecuador  statesman,  to  the  effect  that  "Let  us  honor  his  memory 
with  sincerity;  meditate  on  the  future  of  America;  study  our  obligations 
as  Americans,  and  see  that  they  are  always  fulfilled,"  the  schools  held 
special  Columbus  Day  assemblies. 

December  2  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Americas  as  Pan-American 
Health  Day.  This  is  a  day  dedicated  to  the  pioneers  of  public  health  in 
the  Americas  and  to  the  accomplishments  which  the  Americas  have  made 
jointly  to  solve  problems  of  continental  health. 

Push  "Be  a  Good  Neighbor"  Idea 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  good  neighbor  policy,  or  Pan-Ameri- 
canism, with  its  emphasis  upon  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  is  assured 
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a  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  Americans.  A  great  many- 
national  groups  are  represented  by  thousands  of  children  in  the  public 
schools.  Thus  there  is  afforded  a  convenient  and  valuable  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  introduction  and  study  of  the  historical,  economic,  and 
cultural  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  foreign-born.  Special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  customs,  dress,  manners,  music,  and 
art,  and  upon  the  various  phases  of  life,  history,  and  geography  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  affords  a  good  setting  for  the  building 
of  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  understanding  of  Pan-American  relations. 

The  adult  education  program  has  cultivated  international  under- 
standing through  sympathetic  discussion  of  national  cultures.  W.P.A. 
teachers  co-operating  with  the  Good  Neighbor  Forum  have  facilitated  the 
exchange  of  information  with  Latin  American  countries  and  so  have  pro- 
moted mutual  understanding  of  the  cultural  accomplishments  of  each. 
Service  has  been  provided  the  Pan-American  Council,  a  clearing-house 
for  all  agencies  seeking  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  between  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Two  traveling  exhibits  of  Latin  American  teaching  materials  have 
been  loaned  by  the  library  service  division  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  which  include  books,  posters,  charts,  photographs,  pamphlets 
and  pieces  of  handiwork  from  Latin  American  countries.  One  of  the 
exhibits  has  been  on  display  for  a  month  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  at  which  time  both  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
made  arrangements  for  two-week  loans  of  the  exhibits  for  the  1942-1943 
school  year. 

Such  a  program  as  the  Latin  America  good  will  curriculum  committee 
has  launched  in  the  high  schools  cannot  be  activated  in  a  few  months. 
However,  during  1942  great  strides  have  been  taken  toward  the  objective 
of  developing  in  the  Chicago  schools  a  program  of  practical  Pan-Ameri- 
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When  Uncle  Sam  calls  for  the  wholehearted 
support  of  young  people  in  carrying  on  war 
projects,  the  Chicago  schools  respond  in  a 
forceful  manner.  Stimulating  the  sale  of  war 
stamps  and  bonds  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing activities  engaged  in  by  all  pupils 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Student  activities  in  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  war  stamps  have 
given  the  children  many  opportunities  for 
doing  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  being 
done  by  workers  outside  of  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  effort.  It  has  made  them  war-conscious  to  the  extent  that 
they  willingly  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  earn  money  and  save  it  to  invest 
in  stamps  and  thus  contribute  their  share  to  victory. 

Fighting,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  for  children,  of 
course;  but  fighting,  in  the  sense  of  struggling  to  furnish  the  armed 
forces  with  the  necessities  of  life  and  with  the  implements  of  war,  is 
going  on  grimly,  but  buoyantly.  Since  January  6,  1942,  the  students  of 
every  school,  whether  elementary,  high,  or  college,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity weekly  to  turn  in  to  the  teachers  money  for  the  purchase  of  war 
savings  stamps.  The  principal  of  each  building  has  this  money  collected 
and  converted  into  stamps  at  the  nearest  branch  post  office.  These  are 
distributed  to  the  teachers,  and  by  them  to  the  pupils.  Stamp  and  bond 
sales  are  managed  in  many  cases  by  the  school  clerks,  who  audit  and  check 
sales,  keep  the  school  record  of  sales,  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in 
carrying  out  campaign  routines.  Bonds  may  be  purchased  at  every  school 
oflfice  by  the  pupils  and  by  the  residents  of  the  community.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942,  bonds  to  the  extent  of  |7,220,775.00,  and  |2,650,597.75  in 
stamps  have  been  purchased. 

In  one  section  of  the  city  a  service  club  awarded  prizes  in  stamps 
and  bonds  for  outstanding  art  posters  drawn  in  the  nine  schools  in  its 
territory.   The  prizes  were  awarded  at  an  assembly  program  at  which  an 
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original  Americanism  pageant,  "Uncle  Sam  Calls,"  was  presented.  The 
winning  posters,  which  were  arranged  as  a  floating  exhibit,  were  then 
placed  on  display  in  each  of  the  nine  schools  and  at  the  neighborhood 
service  club. 

In  one  school  the  subject  of  war  savings  was  related  to  the  social 
studies  through  round-table  discussions,  assemblies,  and  plays  on  reasons 
for  buying  stamps  and  bonds;  schemes  for  earning  money;  plans  for 
saving  now  and  spending  after  the  war;  quiz  programs;  map  making 
and  reading;  analyzing  character  traits  found  in  good  citizens  during 
wartime;  understanding  current  news  reports  and  interpreting  statis- 
tical tables,  charts,  and  graphs  regarding  war  costs ;  clarifying  the  duties 
of  Safety  Patrol,  Fire  Patrol,  and  Air  Raid  Patrol  during  wartime;  and 
through  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

This  little  piggy  certainly  went  to  town — and  so  did  Robert 
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Another  school  reports  that  the  spirit  of  giving  without  receiving 
an  immediate  tangible  return  is  hard  to  explain  to  young  children.  To 
stimulate  the  purchase  of  v^^ar  stamps  and  bonds,  stories  were  told  of 
the  privations  and  bravery  of  children  in  war-torn  countries.  These  stories 
made  the  children  understand  why  everybody  must  conserve  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  materials.  Posters,  slogans,  verses,  and  jingles  originated 
by  the  children  constantly  made  a  fresh  appeal  in  the  weekly  sales  of 
stamps. 

Monthly  throughout  one  semester  each  child  wrote  a  paragraph 
stating  his  scheme  to  earn  money  to  buy  war  savings  stamps.  These 
reports  were  mounted  about  the  room  and  the  child  having  the  most  unique 
earning  method  held  highest  temporary  citizenship  honors  for  that  month. 
His  name  was  placed  in  red,  white,  and  blue  lettering  beneath  the  room 
flag.  These  samples  show  some  ideas  the  pupils  developed  to  buy  war 
stamps : 

For  Victory 
I  make  and  sell  little  lapel  pins  for  fifteen  cents.    With  the 
money  I  earn  I  buy  United  States  war  stamps.   I  own  a  bond 
and  have  already  started  a  new  one. 

My  War  Savings  Stamps 

I  earn  my  war  savings  stamps  at  my  grandmother's.  I  shovel 
coal,  empty  ashes,  sweep  the  sidewalk,  and  mow  the  lawn  in 
the  summer.  I  get  fifty  cents  every  time  I  work  for  her.  I  buy 
war  stamps.   I  have  $3.80. 

Dramatizations  Vary  the  Appeal 

Any  Bonds  Today?  was  the  theme  song  of  a  novel  musical  playlet 
presented  by  pupils  from  one  of  the  schools  on  Fathers'  Night.  The 
rhythm  band  and  the  school  orchestra  furnished  the  musical  background 
for  the  play,  which  depicted  a  boy's  efforts  to  join  the  armed  forces. 
The  recruiting  officer  showed  the  boy  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  and  explained  their  duties.  The  groups  were  represented  by  children 
from  the  various  grades  of  the  school  who  presented  drills,  sang  songs, 
or  carried  on  some  other  appropriate  action. 

The  recruiting  officer  pointed  out  that  the  youth  was  too  young  to 
take  part  as  a  member  of  any  of  the  enlisted  groups,  but  that  he  and 
other  people  at  home  had  various  responsibilities.  Their  duty  was  to  help 
the  armed  forces  and  their  government  by  complying  with  all  requests 
relating  to  salvage,  rationing,  and  drives.  Above  all,  the  boys  and  girls 
and  parents  were  urged  to  purchase  as  many  war  stamps  and  bonds  as 
they  could. 

One  second  grade  room  commemorated  Pearl  Harbor  Day  on  Decem- 
ber 7  in  order  to  increase  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  teacher  and  children 
together  recalled  the  events  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  sang  patriotic  songs. 
Some  of  the  children  told  of  members  of  their  own  families  who  were  now 
in  active  service.  The  children  became  desirous  of  joining  in  the  fight 
and  pledged  themselves  to  buy  stamps  with  all  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
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and  dollars  which  they  already  had  and  with  all  which  they  might  get. 
The  result  was  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  stamp  sales  for  the  week 
beginning  December  7  over  the  normal  sales  up  to  that  time. 

One  kindergarten  raises  its  sale  of  stamps  each  week  by  arranging 
an  envelope  with  an  American  flag  on  the  whole  face  of  it,  drawn  by  the 
child.  It  is  taken  home  every  Thursday  so  that  the  mother  can  place 
the  money  in  it  safely ;  incidentally,  it  serves  as  a  reminder.  When  leaving 
for  home  each  child  who  bought  stamps  has  them  pinned  onto  his  coat 
in  a  transparent  envelope  with  an  American  flag  on  the  face  and  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  printed  on  the  back.  Thus  the  American  spirit  in- 
creases and  with  it  the  sale  of  stamps. 

The  mathematics  teacher  urges  the  sale  of  stamps  by  teaching  budget- 
ing and  saving,  and  by  the  making  of  graphs  and  charts  as  visual  aids. 
The  English  teachers  stimulate  the  purchases  by  using  stamps  as  a  sub- 
ject for  oral  and  written  compositions.  In  the  social  studies  classes  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  understand  the  war  savings  campaign  as  the  financial 
aspect  of  our  nation  at  war.  And  in  the  art  classes,  the  children  express 
their  interpretation  of  this  subject  by  painting  original  and  interesting 
posters  to  stimulate  purchases.  The  ability  of  music  classes  was  often 
demonstrated  when  assembly  programs  were  arranged. 

On  Memorial  Day,  the  Student  Council  of  one  of  the  schools  held 
an  assembly  and  stressed  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps  as  a  fitting 

A  daily  occurrence 
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Proud  of  every  one  of  their  flogs 

way  of  expressing  allegiance  to  the  cause  for  which  servicemen,  past 
and  present,  have  given  or  are  giving  their  lives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Ozuk,  the  parents  of  Lieutenant  Ozuk,  who  flew  with  Major  Doolittle 
over  Tokyo,  were  guests  of  honor.  Their  daughter,  Irene,  was  a  member 
of  the  seventh  grade  class.  The  president  of  the  student  cabinet,  in  an 
impressive  speech  of  congratulation,  presented  each  of  them  with  a 
boutonniere  of  war  stamps.  This  school  remembered  Pearl  Harbor  by 
a  dignified  morning  assembly,  and  a  movie  "Americans  All,"  in  the  after- 
noon, to  which  pupils  were  admitted  by  the  purchase  of  a  stamp. 

To  stimulate  the  sale  of  defense  stamps  one  school  has  a  "Defense 
Honor  Roll"  mounted  on  the  wall  in  the  library  corner.  Each  child  who 
purchases  a  stamp  has  his  name  on  the  list.  For  every  $1.00  invested  in 
stamps  a  star  is  placed  beside  the  name.  Great  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
growing  rows  of  stars. 

Posters  Arouse  Interest 

In  January,  1942,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  a  city-wide  poster  contest  was  launched  in  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  war  savings 
stamps  and  bonds.    The  contest  consisted  of  a  series  of  four  monthly 
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Adding  the  Minute  Man  flag  is  an  outstanding  event 

competitions.  Each  month  the  best  designed  poster  and  illustration  were 
selected.  The  winners  were  awarded  $25.00  war  bonds,  and  the  students 
in  the  second  and  third  places  received  war  stamps.  In  addition,  each 
month,  the  prize  winning  poster  and  illustration  were  reproduced  through 
the  silk  screen  process  and  distributed  throughout  the  schools.  The  best 
elementary  school  illustration  was  sent  to  all  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  high  school  winning  poster  throughout  the  high  schools.  The  silk 
screening  was  done  in  the  schools  by  the  pupils. 

So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  that  5,000  entries  were  received 
the  first  month,  and  President  James  B.  McCahey  presented  awards  in 
war  bonds  and  stamps  to  the  winners.  Several  hundred  of  the  drawings 
were  exhibited  in  the  Board  of  Education  rooms,  where  they  remained 
until  the  next  month's  contributions  replaced  them. 

For  the  next  month  the  Board  of  Education  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  offered  the  prizes,  and  again  an  avalanche  of  entries  swamped  the 
central  office.  Thereafter  the  director  and  supervisors  in  the  Bureau  of 
Art,  and  the  Art  Educators  Association  donated  the  prizes.  During  the 
four-month  period,  more  than  50,000  pieces  of  work  were  turned  in,  all 
bearing  on  the  necessity  of  buying  war  stamps  and  bonds. 


Poster  contest  winners  receive  bonds  as  prizes 


Some  three  hundred  of  these  illustrations  and  posters  were  exhibited 
in  a  downtown  department  store  in  an  exhibition  called  "Children  Help 
Win  the  War."  Members  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  were 
guests  and  expressed  great  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  young  patriots. 

The  record  made  by  pupils  in  the  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  has 
been  gratifying.  No  branch  of  the  school  system  has  failed  to  do  its  share 
in  the  purchase  of  liberty  and  freedom  stock.  For  example,  in  a  special 
school  for  boys  well  below  the  average  in  economic  status,  the  sale  through- 
out the  school  of  $10,960  in  stamps  and  bonds  to  December,  1942,  gives 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  fighting  young  Americans  in 
the  unarmed  forces  possess.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Student  Council  in 
this  school  to  keep  the  room  delegates  posted  on  statistics  of  room-by- 
room  sales. 

Colleges  and  Playgrounds  Campaign 

Supplementing  the  instructional  and  informational  activities  of  the 
city  colleges  was  the  work  of  the  service  clubs,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  stamps.  Since  February,  1942,  these  clubs  have  staged  weekly  rallies 
to  supplement  the  faculty  purchases  made  through  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  student  purchases  at  their  places  of  employment. 

Instructors  in  the  school  playgrounds  co-operated  in  the  advertising 
campaign  for  war  bonds  and  stamps.  They  made  this  campaign  a  theme 
for  many  floats  and  parades,  with  colorful  posters  depicting  the  end  at- 
tained through  buying  for  saving.  Leading  the  way  with  their  splendid 
example  of  subscribing  100  per  cent  to  the  10  per  cent  plan,  the  in- 
structors encouraged  the  children  to  become  salesmen  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Through  their  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps 
and  bonds,  the  children  are  developing  many  desirable  traits.  They  are 
growing  in  understanding,  tolerance,  and  co-operation,  and  are  learning 
the  value  of  thrift.  Above  all,  they  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
great  American  heritage  of  liberty  and  equality.  They  realize,  too,  the 
need  for  combined  effort  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 


In  response  to  President  Roosevelt's  request  for  a  nation-wide  scrap  drive 
to  supply  the  war  needs  of  the  country  with  vital  materials,  the  children  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  took  an  active  part.  Pupils  entered  the  contest 
wholeheartedly,  and  enthusiastically  made  plans  for  the  collecting  of  scrap 
in  a  systematic  way. 

School  councils  met,  and  representatives  from  each  class  attended. 
Pupils  discussed  the  needs  of  the  government,  and  the  teachers  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign.  Council  chairmen  appointed  block  captains 
to  take  charge  of  the  tremendous  task.  Captains  formulated  plans,  com- 
pleted and  outlined  them  in  detail.  Then  the  real  work  of  the  drive  began. 
Pupil  representatives  in  visits  to  the  classrooms  informed  teachers  and 
classmates  of  the  purpose,  procedures,  and  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
Their  reports  met  with  instant  approval.  Children  were  willing  and 
eager  to  execute  their  orders. 

Things  began  to  move  rapidly.  Spirited  assemblies  gave  further  in- 
formation on  the  campaign  and  inspired  pupils  to  immediate  action; 
pupils  listened  to  radio  talks  by  Mayor  Kelly  and  Superintendent  John- 
son; art  classes  made  colorful  posters  which  they  displayed  throughout 
the  school  and  the  community.  English  classes  prepared  students  to  give 
"pep"  talks  in  each  classroom,  and  printed  material  went  to  every  home 
to  further  community-wide  publicity  on  the  drive. 

When  the  drive  officially  opened  Monday,  October  5,  1942,  it  was 
no  ordinary  Monday  for  the  schools.  The  very  atmosphere  in  every  school 
building  was  filled  with  excitement.  Children  cam*?  from  all  directions 
as  if  called  by  the  Pied  Piper.  They  were  intent  upon  one  thing,  SCRAP ! 
They  carried  it,  dragged  it,  pulled  it.  Every  type  of  vehicle  was  in  use, 
from  broken  down  toy  wagons  to  coal  trucks.  The  first  day's  collection 
alone  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
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Junk,  yes,  but  o/i  how  precious 

From  that  first  day  children  continued  to  bring  scrap,  and  the  scrap 
piles  grew  to  huge  proportions.  The  activities  of  the  pupils  had  all  the 
thrills  of  a  great  treasure  hunt.  Attics,  basements,  garages,  open  fields  .... 
all  were  explored  for  hidden  and  forgotten  treasures.  Iron  stoves,  beds, 
pots  of  every  description,  toys,  steam  shovels,  tools,  tires,  brass,  and 
many  other  articles  necessary  for  war  materials  became  part  of  the 
seeker's   loot. 

The  drive  continued  day  after  day,  and  the  piles  grew  larger  and 
larger.  They  became  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  entire  community. 
Neighbors  made  daily  requests  that  children  pick  up  scrap  which  had 
been  collected  by  residents.  Older  boys  were  then  dispatched  to  bring  in 
the  material.  The  progress  and  success  of  the  campaign  brought  press 
photographers  to  the  schools  to  take  pictures  and  reporters  to  interview 
the  young  scrap  collectors. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  throughout  the  city  it  became  a  distinct 
contest.  First  one  school  was  in  the  lead,  then  another.  Each  day  children 
anxiously  scanned  the  newspapers  for  the  results  of  the  various  schools. 
Being  in  a  high  place  in  the  city-wide  contest  was  an  added  incentive  to 
work  harder  than  ever. 

With  spirited,  spectacular,  and  auspicious  beginnings  and  with  whole- 
hearted co-operation  from  every  pupil  it  was  only  natural  that  the  final 
results  were  far  beyond  the  estimated  quota  of  three  tons  per  school.  When 
the  campaign  closed  and  the  last  pound  of  scrap  was  collected  and  weighed, 
the  public  elementary  school  children  of  Chicago  had  amassed  4,486,675 
pounds  of  scrap  metal,  for  which  they  received  $14,911.41.  High  school 
students  piled  up  2,041,452  pounds,  which  yielded  $7,442.40. 

The  children  who  frequent  the  playgrounds  collected  6,500  pounds 
of  tin,  55,000  pounds  of  iron,  6,100  pounds  of  rubber,  and  135  radios. 


School  children's  keys,  radios,  pennies  ...  a//  gone  fo  war 
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In  the  special  schools  many  of  the  handicapped  pupils  participated  in 
community  salvage  drives  to  collect  paper,  metals,  and  other  needed  mate- 
rials from  homes  and  offices  in  the  community.  One  special  school  turned 
in  3,400  pounds  of  material  despite  the  fact  that,  not  being  a  neighborhood 
school,  the  bulk  of  the  scrap  had  to  be  brought  on  the  streetcars.  The 
Student  Council  took  charge  of  the  scrap  drive  and  handled  the  school 
statistics  on  room-by-room  collections. 

At  another  special  school  pupils  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  vari- 
ous drives  conducted  to  salvage  essential  materials.  Every  precious  bit 
of  aluminum,  paper,  rubber,  and  iron  was  clutched.  Here  the  members 
of  the  Student  Council  were  called  on  to  assist  the  local  salvage  chairman. 
The  boys  worked  closely  with  him  in  calling  for  items  too  bulky  for  in- 
dividual householders  to  bring  to  the  collection  points.  They  also  assisted 
in  hauling  much  of  the  scrap  from  the  block  collection  depots  to  the  huge 
scrap  pile  accumulated  opposite  the  district  headquarters.  In  the  aluminum 
drive  the  boys  made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  and 
were  responsible  for  the  collection  of  several  truck  loads  of  pots  and  pans. 

Kitchens  Yield  Fats 

In  the  high  schools  efforts  of  home  economics  students  were  devoted 
to  extending  the  usefulness  of  materials  and  utensils.  Consequently  when 
the  call  came  for  scrap  and  waste  there  was  first  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  not  still  some  good  in  the  article.  During  the  salvage  drives 
this  year,  both  foods  and  clothing  classes  have  been  able  to  find  materials 
to  contribute. 

Students  made  certain  that  fats  were  used  in  every  possible  way 
for  food  before  they  were  taken  to  the  butcher  for  waste,  and  that  any 
piece  of  equipment  was  mended  if  still  reclaimable.  When  really  past 
further  use  students  have  strained  and  sold  fats  and  have  been  ready 
to  pass  on  to  homes  in  their  community  the  best  methods  for  collecting 
this  precious  material  for  dynamite. 

Cupboards  were  ransacked  and  scrap  piles  augmented  with  pots,  pans, 
and  all  kinds  of  utensils  no  longer  serviceable  in  home  and  school  but 
which  the  steel  mills  urgently  needed. 

Books  Go  to  Camps 

No  books  were  ever  carried  on  the  arms  of  the  boys  and  girls  into 
the  Chicago  schools  with  more  enthusiasm  and  pride  than  the  55,389 
books  and  the  tons  of  magazines  collected  by  pupils  for  the  recreation 
centers  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Board  of  Education  Library  sponsored 
the  victory  book  campaign,  both  at  the  central  office  and  in  the  schools. 
The  librarian  co-operated  with  the  U.S.O.,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
the  American  Library  Association  in  directing  the  schools'  efforts. 

The  children  reflected  the  heartbeat  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  the  people  of  Chicago  with  the  warmth  and  sacrifice  with,  which  they 
brought  their  offerings.  They  seemed  too,  to  have  an  understanding  of 
Christopher  Morley's  philosophy  about  a  book:    "When  you  give  a  book, 


No,  not  schoolbooks,  but  books  for  servicemen 


you  don't  give  twelve  ounces  of  paper  and  ink  and  glue — you  give  a  v^hole 
nev^^  life,  love,  friendship,  humor,  and  ships  at  sea  at  night.  There's  all 
heaven  and  earth  in  a  book,  a  real  book." 

Among  them  there  were  new  books  and  old  ones.  There  were  books 
that  opened  up  the  world  of  adventure.  There  were  chronicles  of  the  sea 
that  were  a  "challenge  to  anyone  with  a  drop  of  salt  in  his  veins."  There 
were  mystery  stories  that  follow  avenues  into  the  unknown.  Books  on 
travel  and  sports,  arts  and  crafts  were  included.  History  and  economics 
were  being  reconstructed  in  the  pages  of  others.  And  even  books  of  poetry 
were  there,  where  one  might  find  the  river  of  his  dreams. 

Each  of  these  books  was  given  with  hope  and  the  faith  that  it  would 
bring  into  the  soldier's  or  sailor's  life  that  help  and  respite  from  the 
world's  reality  which  he  is  so  much  in  need  of  and  which  Edith  Osborne 
speaks  of  in  this  way: 

There's  a  wonderful  land  where  I  go  by  myself 

Without  stirring  from  my  chair, 

I  just  take  a  book  from  the  library  shelf, 

Turn  the  pages,  and  presto! 

I'm  there. 

Through  its  various  contacts  with  publishers  the  Bureau  of  Textbooks 
and  Building  Survey  was  able  to  assemble  a  library  of  several  hundred 
books  appropriate  for  soldiers.  These  books  were  turned  over  to  the 
Chicago  Servicemen's  Center  and  to  Camp  Forrest,  Tennessee,  a  large 
part  of  whose  personnel  originally  consisted  of  Chicago  boys.  These 
books  are  receiving  constant  use  from  the  many  young  men  in  service. 


Civilian  Derense 


A  survey  course  in  general  civilian  defense  has  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  assistant  and  district  superintendents  in  co-operation  with  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  course  has  been  designed  to  assist  in 
the  civilian  defense  training  program  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Copies 
of  the  course  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  for  the  city- 
wide,  teacher-training  program,  and  have  been  used  in  the  training  of 
civilian  groups  who  attend  evening  classes  in  the  schools. 

A  description  of  the  function  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  the  organization  of  civilian  defense  throughout  the  nine  civilian 
defense  regions  of  the  country,  and  the  structure  and  operation  of  civilian 
defense  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

Detailed  information  on  the  operation  of  two  specific  types  of  defense 
services  in  this  area  has  been  presented  in  the  course.  Under  protection 
services  was  included  a  discussion  of  blackout,  warning  and  spotting,  fire 
defense,  ambulance  and  first  aid,  auxiliary  police,  and  transportation, 
among  other  topics.  Community  services  have  been  explained  covering 
evacuation,  hospitals,  health,  feeding  and  nutrition,  housing,  salvage, 
recreation,  and  the  role  of  the  Chicago  schools  in  wartime. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  work  they  are  doing  every  day  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  teachers  have  not  been  content  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  their  regular  class  work.  Since  their  training  fits  them 
for  technical  service,  a  large  number  of  household  arts  teachers  have  been 
volunteering  as  teachers  of  Red  Cross  nutrition  classes,  as  consultants  in 
consumer  information  centers  and  clothes  clinics,  and  as  speakers  for 
groups  under  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Several  of  them  are  serving 
as  consumer  information  chairmen  in  their  own  communities. 

In  December,  1941,  the  Board  of  Education  assigned  a  teacher  from 
the  household  arts  department  to  give  full-time  service  as  executive 
director  in  the  central  office  of  the  consumer  information  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  also  served  on  the  victory  garden  committee  and 
organized  lectures  on  food  preservation  which  were  given  in  the  ten 
districts  of  the  city. 

Changes  in  fabrics  and  the  appearance  of  many  new  fibers  brought  a 
great  demand  for  speakers  and  consultants  in  the  field  of  textiles.  Since 
there  was  no  organized  group  to  care  for  such  requests  and  to  pass  upon 
information  which  was  to  be  given  out,  a  new  group  was  formed  early 
in  1942,  called  TCRA  Forum  (Textiles,  Clothing,  and  Related  Art). 
Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Household  Arts  were  active  in  this  organiza- 
tion and  several  are  serving  as  officers.  The  director  serves  on  the  advisory 
committee  for  consumer  information  service,  on  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  Red  Cross  nutrition  service,  on  the  state  and  the  Chicago  nutrition 
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Air  raid  drills  call  for  the  display  of  character  iraits 

committees,  and  on  the  state  advisory  committee  for  child  protection  pro- 
gram. 

Clerks  Handle  Many  Details 

School  clerks  have  worked  along  with  the  teachers  in  handling  routine 
work  relating  to  the  voluntary  community  services.  The  clerks  likewise 
have  been  of  inestimable  aid  to  the  school  principals  in  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  school  offices.  Air  raid  drills,  war  stamp  and  bond  sales, 
registrations,  and  emergency  assignments  have  been  extra  activities  for 
the  school  personnel  to  handle  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  community, 
and  nation.  All  school  employees  have  given  cheerfully  of  their  services 
toward  the  common  wartime  goals. 

As  a  war  activity  air  raid  drills  have  afforded  the  opportunity  twice 
monthly  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  character  that  con- 
stitute good  citizenship.  The  discipline  of  the  drill  from  the  time  of  the 
sounding  of  the  warning  to  the  report  of  the  all-clear  signal  imposes  upon 
the  pupil  instant  obedience,  alertness  to  the  understanding  of  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  teachers'  directions,  silence,  speed  in  moving  quietly  and 
in  orderly  fashion  to  the  permanent  air  raid  station,  and  team  work.  The 
pupil  never  knows  but  that  the  simulated  conditions  may  turn  out  to  be 
real.  He  is  constantly,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
promptly  and  efficiently  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  drill.  He 
learns  that  individual  and  group  welfare  are  inseparably  bound  up. 

Not  the  least  value  resulting  from  lessons  dealing  with  war  situations 
is  the  increased  feeling  of  security  and  of  ability  to  cope  with  unfamiliar 
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problems.  As  pupils  have  studied  the  shifts  in  supplies  of  commodities 
and  in  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  allied  nations,  the  reasons  behind 
rationing  have  been  apparent.  Learning  to  use  new  materials  and  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  with  substitutes  have  relieved  feelings  of 
uncertainty.  Growing  understanding  and  sympathy  have  developed  a 
co-operative  attitude  which  sends  boys  and  girls  home  ready  to  accept 
some  inconveniences  and  make  the  best  of  restrictions.  This  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  family  morale  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  that  the  example 
of  the  young  people  prompts  a  more  wholehearted  response  on  the  part 
of  the  family  group. 

Pupils  Construct  Bomb  Models 

All  departments  of  the  schools  have  given  generously  of  this  time 
and  service  to  community  life  and  civilian  defense  work.  A  partial  list 
of  contributions  made  by  some  departments  includes  these : 

Many  school  music  units  have  appeared  at  block  and  zone  func- 
tions, service  flag  dedications,  flag  raisings,  and  at  civilian  defense 
meetings  in  school  buildings. 

Home  mechanics  laboratories  have  built  lapboards,  writing  boards, 
and  tin  can  ash  trays  for  the  service  hospitals  of  the  Chicago  area. 

Model  incendiary  bombs  for  the  O.C.D.  have  been  made  in  high 
school  shops. 

Some  school  electric  shops  offered  instructions  in  the  Morse  code. 

Printshops  have  published  bulletins,  posters,  programs,  and  hand- 
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bills.  Other  shops  have  made  gear  blanks,  flag  poles,  slippers,  and  clip- 
ping envelopes. 

In  the  special  schools  and  classes,  exceptional  children  are  subjected 
to  the  same  physical  dangers,  the  same  emotional  disturbances,  the  same 
loss  of  morale,  and  the  same  loss  of  security  as  normal  children,  but  in 
most  cases  the  school's  part  in  protecting  them  from  danger  and  loss 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  handicaps  from  which  they  suffer.  For 
example,  schools  are  called  upon  to  make  special  provisions  for  the  safety 
of  those  physically  handicapped  during  air  raid  drills,  particularly  if 
they  are  far  removed  from  homes  and  in  need  of  special  transportation 
facilities.  Since  those  mentally  retarded  often  are  not  resourceful  and 
lack  initiative  they  too  need  special  care  and  direction.  Those  socially 
maladjusted,  usually  living  in  poorer  neighborhoods  and  with  less  economic 
security,  need  greater  protection  both  physically  and  from  the  moral  dis- 
locations of  youth  which  are  a  by-product  of  war. 

The  city  colleges  were  geared  to  the  war  effort  by  February,  1942, 
when  all  students  and  faculty  members,  as  well  as  many  community  resi- 
dents, enrolled  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  defense  training  courses 
designed  to  equip  civilians  for  work  on  the  home  front. 

Known  as  the  civilian  defense  program,  this  plan  utilized  two  periods 
each  week.  One  period  was  used  for  activities  relating  to  air  raid  in- 
struction and  drill,  assemblies  for  general  instruction  by  faculty  members 
on  topics  relating  to  physical  fitness,  leisure  time,  conservation,  or  given 
over  to  government  representatives  who  explained  the  problems  of  ration- 

Frults  of  a  child  care  course  ripen  when  students  are  pressed  into  community  service 
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ing  and  price  control.  The  second  period  was  devoted  to  noncredit  classes 
covering  fields  outside  the  regular  curriculum,  including  technical  classes 
in  ballistics,  chemical  warfare,  internal  combustion  engines,  photography, 
and  slide  rule ;  business  classes  in  filing,  duties  of  office  receptionists,  speed- 
up in  typing  and  business  machines;  health  classes  in  first  aid,  nutrition, 
and  body  conditioning;  recreational  and  informational  classes  in  com- 
munity singing,  round-table  discussion,  and  home  gardening. 

In  addition  to  offering  civilian  defense  courses  to  students,  junior 
college  instructors  have  contributed  to  the  functions  of  the  various  com- 
munity centers  and  have  trained  more  than  10,000  block  captains,  air 
raid  wardens,  messengers,  demolition  squads,  and  auxiliary  firemen.  As 
a  further  contribution  to  public  morale,  college  instructors  have  been  made 
available  to  community  and  business  organizations  as  lecturers. 

Survey  Emergency  Facilities 

At  the  request  of  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  Textbooks  and  Building  Survey  prepared 
a  95-page  "Survey  of  Chicago  Public  School  Facilities  Available  for  Civilian 
Defense  in  Case  of  Emergency." 

Part  I  of  this  survey  report  elaborates  on  the  theme  that  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  should  be  on  the  alert  with  a  well-planned  program  of 
action  ready  for  various  contingencies.  Part  II  gives  tables  of  survey 
data  covering  each  of  Chicago's  400  schools  and  branches.  Part  III  in- 
cludes a  statement  about  the  experiences  of  the  city  of  London  at  the  time 
of  its  bombardment.  Part  IV  consists  of  a  specially-prepared,  city-school 
wall  map  with  pertinent  school  defense  data  indicated  thereon. 

To  provide  protection  to  school  children  in  case  of  possible  air  raid 
bombing,  all  interior  glass  in  refuge  zones  (usually  corridors  below  the 
top  floor  and  above  the  basement)  have  been  shatterproofed.  Where  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  refuge  zones  adjacent  to  outside  glazed  walls, 
draw  curtains  of  heavy  denim  have  been  installed  over  the  windows. 
Trade  schools  and  national  defense  schools,  operating  at  night,  have  been 
equipped  with  denim  draw  curtains  for  blackouts. 

The  assistant  director  of  building  survey,  who  is  also  the  1943  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction,  has  served  as 
technical  adviser  on  air  raid  protection  for  school  buildings  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

Board  of  Education  playground  instructors,  as  leaders  in  the  com- 
munities served  by  their  playgrounds,  have  co-operated  with  civilian 
defense  authorities  and  other  organizations  in  hundreds  of  ways.  The 
O.C.D.  has  been  given  the  use  of  the  stadium  buildings  and  fields  for  large 
scale  assemblies  and  for  the  training  of  auxiliary  police  and  firemen. 
Mammoth  community  programs  have  been  frequently  held  on  these  fields. 

Instruction  in  conservation  of  clothing  and  salvaging  of  materials, 
first  aid,  and  physical  fitness  has  been  made  available  to  all  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  attend  the  elementary  school  social  centers  in 
the  evening.  These  centers  also  have  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
workers  in  the  civilian  defense  program. 


Sustaining  the  morale  of  the  individual  pupil  has  always  had  the  great- 
est application  in  the  special  schools  and  classes.  Obviously,  exceptional 
children,  v^ho  deviate  in  some  physical  or  mental  capacity,  must  receive 
special  consideration  in  their  adequacy  to  acquire  classroom  training. 
What  special  education  has  done  for  its  charges  in  peacetime  to  condition 
them  for  learning  and  for  meeting  life  situations,  is  a  criterion  for  the 
responsibilities  that  beset  general  education  in  v^^artime. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  has  offered  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  morale  of  a  free  people.  In  its  state- 
ment the  commission  has  suggested  that  the  schools  should  strengthen 
their  work  in  safety,  health,  and  physical  education;  reduce  inequalities 
of  educational  opportunity;  train  in  skills  and  habits  of  work;  promote 
feelings  of  self-confidence  in  the  young ;  emphasize  ethical  standards ; 
extend  recreational  activities ;  develop  sentiments  of  comradeship  among 
all  social  and  economic  groups;  and  extend  educational  services  to  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults.  These  are  among  the  things  that  teachers  of 
special  education  of  necessity  have  always  had  to  do. 

Now  there  is  an  opportunity  for  these  special  class  teachers  to  lead 
their  comrades  in  the  regular  classes  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  devices 
of  special  class  work  to  secure  the  aims  mentioned.  Special  class  teachers 
can  help  all  teachers  in  observing  three  things.  First,  every  good  teacher 
knows  her  pupils  more  completely  and  more  sympathetically  than  ever. 
She  knows  the  home  conditions  and  makes  more  home  visits  and  more 
contacts  between  homes  and  school.  Second,  every  teacher  strives  to  set 
a  good  example  of  calm  resolution  so  as  to  offset  tendencies  toward  despair 
and  excitement.  In  the  third  place,  the  war  is  requiring  extensive  emo- 
tional adjustments.    While  refraining  from  amateur  efforts  to  practice 
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psychiatry,  teachers,  who  themselves  stand  firmly  for  the  ideals  and  values 
which  sustain  mankind  in  times  of  trial,  may  extend  a  hand  to  bring 
others  to  the  same  sure  footing. 

Give  All  a  Feeling  of  Security 

Special  class  teachers  not  only  have  a  responsibility  to  all  education 
for  the  three  tasks  outlined,  but  they  must  double  their  efforts  in  these 
tasks  in  guiding  the  morale  of  the  handicapped.  This  is  true  particularly 
on  the  part  of  those  who  deal  with  emotionally  handicapped  children. 
All  children  may  be  disturbed  by  the  physical  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
emotionally  handicapped  more  so.  All  children  may  feel  the  lack  of  security 
in  wartime,  and  unless  doubly  protected  those  emotionally  and  socially 
maladjusted  may  break  under  the  strain.  The  general  breakdown  of 
morality  in  time  of  war  will  affect  all  youth,  but  those  socially  handicapped 
face  additional  dangers  from  which  their  teachers  must  help  to  protect 
them. 

To  aid  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  morale,  the  school  provides  a 
feeling  of  security  within  the  school  walls  and  endeavors  to  extend  its 
influence  over  the  child's  activities  beyond  the  school  day.  School  also 
is  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  older  boy  and  girl  to  counteract 
the  enticing  prospect  of  a  bulky  pay  envelope. 

New  materials  and  methods  have  been  introduced  to  challenge  the 
pupil's  intelligence  and  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  participating  in  the 
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struggle  to  maintain  democracy.  This  involves  motivation  of  postwar 
necessity  for  competent  individuals  to  carry  on  through  the  period  of 
readjustment. 

Great  pride  is  taken  by  the  school  children  in  their  brothers,  fathers, 
and  other  relatives  who  are  wearing  the  uniforms  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  school  service  flag  and  plaques  bearing  the  names  of  the  school's 
alumni  hold  the  place  of  greatest  honor  and  interest.  Many  of  the  younger 
alumni,  as  they  are  about  to  enter  service,  visit  their  alma  mater  and 
have  their  names  added  to  the  roll.  Servicemen  home  on  furlough  pay 
visits  to  the  schools  and  sometimes  tell  their  war  experiences  to  assemblies, 
to  the  pride  and  delight  of  their  youthful  audiences. 

Teachers  Granted  War  Leaves 

The  Board  of  Education  has  co-operated  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
teachers  in  war  service.  Special  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  teachers 
who  enter  the  armed  forces,  to  those  needed  in  essential  defense  jobs,  and 
to  women  in  the  military  ranks.  Special  leaves  are  also  granted  to  teachers 
who  are  wives  of  servicemen  and  selected  defense  workers,  in  order  that 
they  may  accompany  their  husbands  to  points  of  training  or  occupation 
in  the  United  States.  The  service  plaque  of  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
tains the  names  of  more  than  500  teachers  in  active  service. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  adult  education  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  Board  of  Education,  has  functioned  as  a  builder  of  morale 
in  that  adults  have  been  helped  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  constantly 
accelerating  changes  brought  about  largely  by  the  war  emergency.  Many 
individuals  have  had  to  abandon  old  habits  and  form  new  ones  in  order 
to  offset  discouragement  and  failure. 

The  program's  Division  of  Family  Living,  a  typical  unit,  has  enabled 
parents  to  learn  ways  of  buying  wisely  and  has  offered  guidance  through 
discussions  in  the  problems  of  child  care,  hygiene,  and  sanitation.  Like- 
wise the  classes  in  drama  and  speech  have  benefited  growing  students 
and  the  audiences  attending  their  performances. 

The  W.P.A.  adult  classes  have  helped  their  students  to  become  better 
parents  and  neighbors,  since  the  classes  foster  loyalty,  national  unity 
despite  disparity  in  origins,  and  personal  security  which  increases  as 
American  customs  become  familiar  to  new  citizens. 

Other  opportunities  for  self-help  and  adjustment  are  available  to 
communities  through  the  offerings  of  four  special  elementary  school  social 
centers  in  a  series  of  sixteen  weekly  evening  sessions  during  the  winter 
season.  Dancing  and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  choral  music,  practical  mathe- 
matics and  English,  sewing,  millinery,  and  homemaking  are  some  of  the 
subjects  taught  at  these  centers.  All  of  this  is  part  of  the  special  social 
center  program  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Education  several 
years  ago.  The  weekly  dance  program  of  the  high  school  social  centers  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


With  the  increased  tempo  of  daily  life,  safety  education  is  viewed  by 
the  Chicago  schools  as  a  war  activity  because  conservation  of  life,  health, 
pain,  worry,  and  hospitalization  is  everybody's  business.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  as  well  as  the  armies  of  war  workers,  are  necessarily  ex- 
posing life  and  limb.  Therefore,  every  unnecessary  physical  risk  taken 
by  a  civilian  constitutes  unintentional  sabotage,  making  more  difficult 
the  supreme  effort  of  these  men  and  women.  The  prevention  of  accidents 
and  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  material  resources  are  patriotic 
duties  of  all  true  Americans. 

The  Chicago  schools  are  meeting  three  definite  responsibilities  re- 
garding safety:  1)  continuing  the  existing  safety  program  along  well- 
established  lines  which  are  as  sound  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace;  2)  ad- 
justing the  curriculum  in  safety  education  to  meet  new  needs  arising  from 
activities  in  which,  due  to  the  war,  the  students  are  engaging  for  the  first 
time;  3)  perfecting  special  plans  for  action  in  case  of  air  raids,  sabotage, 
or  other  direct  combatant  activity. 

With  these  responsibilities  clarified,  the  program  of  accident  pre- 
vention and  safety  education  has  been  intensified  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  The  main  objectives  have  been  to  provide  a  safe  school  environ- 
ment for  the  child  and  to  develop  proper  attitudes,  habits,  and  ideals 
which  will  carry  over  into  home  and  adult  life. 

A  comparison  between  the  accident  summary  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  and  N-ational  Safety  Council  figures  shows  that  the  accident  rate 
in  Chicago  is  lower  in  almost  all  fields,  the  statistics  showing  that  the 
children  of  Chicago  are  more  safety-conscious  than  their  elders. 
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The  program  of  safety  education  in  the  high  schools  is  carried  on 
in  each  school  by  a  safety  co-ordinator  and  by  the  central  office,  which 
conducts  the  program  in  its  relation  to  the  various  schools.  The  school 
co-ordinator  acts  as  the  principal's  representative  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  safety. 

There  has  been  increased  emphasis  on  the  high  school  phases  of 
safety  related  directly  to  the  war  effort: 

1.    With  the  intensification  of  the  physical  education  program  and 
the  emphasis  on  the  more  vigorous  and  combative  types  of  activi- 

For  safety's  sake  the  metal  is  gripped  with  pliers 
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ties,  there  is  increased  stress  on  safety  practices  in  sports  and  in 
the  gymnasium. 

2.  In  keeping  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workmen  in  the  manual  and  mechanical  arts,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  use  of  school  shops.  The  shop 
safety  program  has  two  specific  objectives:  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  the  shops,  and  the  broader  responsibility  of  preventing 
tomorrow's  industrial  accidents  through  adequate  instruction  in 
today's  school  shops.  Chicago's  school  shops  teach  the  safe  way 
to  perform  mechanical  operations  and  develop  habits  and  attitudes 
for  work  in  industry. 

3.  Added  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  safety  activities  related  spe- 
cifically to  the  conservation  of  material  or  human  resources  such 
as  fire  drills,  air  raid  drills,  bicycle  storage  and  registration  and 
inspection,  and  student  safety  councils. 

4.  Driver  training  and  respect  for  traffic  regulations  are  stressed 
throughout  the  safety  program.  More  and  more  students  will 
need  driving  skills  for  use  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  war  production 
work. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Chicago  are  meeting  safety  problems  by 
very  definite  methods,  such  as  the  teaching  of  safety  in  the  classroom, 
organized  recess,  hallguard  duty,  student  courts,  and  outstandingly,  the 
eflficient  operation  of  the  Schoolboy  Safety  Patrol.  The  materials  for  the 
direct  teaching  of  safety  sent  to  each  school  as  a  part  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's Bulletin  are  used  to  meet  the  special  safety  problems  of  wartime. 

Traffic  safety  continues  to  be  an  important  problem  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  for  this  reason  every  school  has  a  safety  patrol.  With  police 

The  bicycle  inspection  lane  conserves  materials  and  stresses  traffic  regulations 
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Repairing  home  equipment  makes  it  last  for  the  duration 

officers  being  released  from  many  intersections  owing  to  other  wartime 
duties,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  are  giving  increased  impetus  to  the 
organization  and  function  of  the  patrols. 


Issue  Bulletin  on  Conservation 

Among  the  bulletins  compiled  and  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Cur- 
riculum on  the  war  effort,  the  one  on  conservation  includes  material  for 
classroom  discussions  on  the  meaning  of  conservation,  why  it  is  necessary, 
what  can  be  conserved,  and  ways  in  which  everything  can  be  made  to  last 
longer.  It  provides  for  a  war-on-waste  campaign  to  encourage  preservation 
in  school  and  at  home.  Instruction  in  the  home  mechanics  laboratories 
includes  a  special  unit  on  the  care  and  repair  of  essential  equipment  in  the 
home.  Not  only  are  children  taught  how  to  work  with  materials — they  learn 
that  in  an  emergency  it  is  necessary  to  do  without. 

Teachers  in  the  special  schools  and  classes  have  exercised  the  same 
responsibilities  for  teaching  the  conservation  of  materials  by  prudent  con- 
sumption and  salvage  as  the  staff  has  in  the  regular  schools.  For  example, 
at  Parental  School  direct  and  indirect  appeals  were  made  to  the  pupils  to 
use  carefully  all  materials  committed  to  their  care  and  use.  Food,  light,  heat, 
and  clothing  were  emphasized.  Through  the  Student  Council,  a  conserva- 
tion warden  was  appointed  for  each  cottage  group  to  assume  leadership  in 
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the  avoidance  of  willful  or  careless  waste.  Because  of  the  past  records  of 
many  of  the  pupils,  the  conservation  of  school  property  was  a  topic  con- 
stantly kept  before  them. 

With  silk  off  the  market,  wool  needed  for  the  armed  forces,  nylon  and 
fine  cottons  either  used  in  munitions  or  out  of  production  because  of  transfer 
of  machines,  clothing  classes  in  the  high  schools  have  faced  the  same 
problems  as  the  purchasers  at  depleted  counters.  Adopting  the  slogan 
"Use  It  Up;  Wear  It  Out;  Make  It  Do;  or  Do  Without,"  students  have 
developed  true  American  ingenuity  in  making  attractive  and  modish  gar- 
ments out  of  castoff  articles  from  the  wardrobes  of  their  sisters,  mothers, 
and  aunts,  and  even  of  their  fathers  and  brothers. 

Scarcity  of  materials  has  given  new  impetus  to  the  lessons  on  the  care 
and  repair  of  clothing.  A  good  darn  or  a  dress  brightened  up  with  a  new 
collar  has  been  displayed  with  as  much  pride  as  was  formerly  shown  when 
a  garment  had  been  made  from  new  materials. 

Along  with  this  respect  for  the  old,  there  has  been  a  great  need  for 
information  on  new  fibers  which  are  coming  into  the  market,  and  clothing 
classes  have  learned  to  know  "successor  materials,"  as  their  friends  in  foods 
classes  have  discovered  "alternate  foods."  They  will  be  ready  for  the 
variety  of  man-made  fibers  which  will  be  on  the  market  after  the  war. 

Foods  Project  Many  Issues 

Food  conservation  is  a  major  topic  in  first  and  second  year  high 
school  science  and  in  home  economics.  Victory  gardens  contribute  vital 
material  on  a  study  of  soil,  fertilizers,  and  weed  and  insect  enemies.  The 
wider  distribution  of  vegetables  and  fruits  invokes  the  necessity  to  protect 
foods  at  the  source.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  man's  fight  against 
insect  pests  and  the  struggle  against  foes  of  democracy.  Lesson  plans  in- 
clude the  study  of  food  substitutes,  preservation,  dehydration,  and  ration- 
ing and  justification  for  control  of  all  food  supplies.  Balanced  diets  with 
adequate  variety  and  vitamin  content  are  included  in  the  program  of  in- 
struction. 

Many  classes  extend  their  study  to  include  the  soldier's  rationing, 
concentrated  foods  used  on  distant  battle  fronts,  the  water  supply  and  its 
treatment  for  use,  as  well  as  effects  of  flight  on  the  human  body.  Fuel 
rationing  and  proper  heat  conservation  are  other  factors  contributing  to 
home  defense  and  continuous  healthy  manpower  at  the  machines  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  asked  the  high  schools  to  co- 
operate with  it  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  incident  to  the  shortage  of 
public  transit  facilities,  and  has  expressed  gratification  at  the  response  it 
has  had.  In  many  cases  school  schedules  have  been  rearranged,  individual 
programs  of  students  altered,  and  large  groups  of  young  people  persuaded 
to  walk  considerable  distances  rather  than  to  use  streetcars  and  busses 
at  congested  times  of  the  day.  To  effect  these  changes  careful  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  riding  habits  of  thousands  of  students. 


Nutrition 


Ihe  first  year  of  the  war  has  seen  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  home  mechanics  teacher  to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  the 
individual's  responsibility  to  the  national  program.  Those  units  of  work 
which  involve  the  study  of  foods,  textiles,  and  home  furnishings  provide 
unlimited  opportunities  for  such  development. 

The  food  unit,  which  was  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  came 
at  a  time  when  the  national  nutrition  program  as  related  to  the  changing 
world  situation  needed  special  emphasis  from  the  schoolroom.  Balanced 
diets  for  the  boy  and  girl  were  studied  along  with  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  breakfasts  and  luncheons.  The  conservation  of  fats  and  other 
foodstuffs,  of  tin  and  other  metals,  was  a  problem  which  the  home  me- 
chanics teacher  found  particularly  applicable  to  classroom  discussion  and 
activity.  The  importance  of  carefully  considered  purchases  and  the  errors 
involved  in  overbuying  during  the  war  period  provided  material  for  special 
study  in  consumer  education.  The  care  and  use  of  home  equipment  with 
thought  toward  extending  its  usefulness  as  long  as  possible  was  stimulated 
by  emphasis  on  the  careful  use  of  the  food  preparation  equipment  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  whole  country  has  been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  nutrition  and 
of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  food  habits  of  citizens  of  all  ages.  By 
the  time  food  rationing  became  effective,  most  of  the  people  were  prepared 
for  the  adjustment. 

Food  classes  in  the  high  schools  have  always  had  practice  in  choosing 
the  right  food  as  well  as  cooking  and  serving  it  in  appetizing  meals.  They 
have  been  using  the  nutrition  yardstick  of  the  National  Research  Council  to 
measure  their  skill  in  planning  meals  as  well  as  their  success  in  improving 
their  own  food  habits.  Early  in  1942  a  committee  of  teachers  worked  out 
a  set  of  victory  meals  which  met  these  requirements  for  an  adequate  diet 
at  a  price  which  was  within  reach  of  the  average  family.  Food  classes  pre- 
pared these  meals  in  school  and  then  tried  them  out  at  home,  bringing  back 
reports  of  their  success  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  family  to  the  new  foods 
and  dishes.  In  a  number  of  schools  these  menus  were  written  up  for  the 
school  paper  and  were  carried  in  community  newspapers. 

As  the  war  brought  shortages  of  one  food  after  another,  classes  met 
the  challenge  by  adapting  diet  patterns  to  "alternate  foods,"  a  more  appeal- 
ing title  than  "substitute."  For  example,  plans  for  stretching  the  weekly 
allowance  of  sugar  proved  helpful  to  mothers,  and  an  accurate  table  of 
equivalents  sent  students  home  with  the  ability  to  use  syrups  and  honey  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  family.  When  the  government  asked  for  a  voluntary 
share-the-meat  program,  students  were  already  prepared  with  recipes  and 
food  values  of  various  dishes,  which  made  it  possible  to  serve  patriotic 
meals  that  would  satisfy  a  hungry  family. 
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What  the  people  do  on  the  home  front  is  of  more  importance  to  victory 
than  is  ordinarily  credited  to  civilian  activity.  There  is  a  voluntary  urge 
present  that  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  service  call  of  the  bugle.  The  schools 
are  actively  engaged  in  tempering  the  neighborhood  spirit  by  maintaining 
an  atmosphere  in  school  that  symbolizes  the  usual  American  way  of  life 
without  letting  a  wave  of  hysteria  overtake  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
references  made  to  the  home  front  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  an  attempt  to  show  how  people,  young  and  old,  must 
adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions,  some  of  which  are  temporary 
while  others  are  permanent. 

Stress  has  been  given  to  the  better  care  and  conservation  of  clothing. 
Appreciation  of  work  done  for  children  and  abilities  to  do  for  themselves 
are  outgrowths  of  the  textile  unit  of  the  home  mechanics  course,  which 
provides  interesting  handwork  projects  within  the  ability  of  the  sixth  grade 
child. 

Releasing  the  parent  to  do  the  more  difficult  tasks  is  not  the  least  of  the 
aims  of  the  home  mechanics  course,  which  provides  for  learning  experiences 
related  to  the  child's  own  clothing  and  other  properties.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  care  of  equipment  used  in  this  area  of  work.  Scissors  and 
shears,  needles  and  pins,  sewing  machines  and  electric  irons  are  among 
the  tools  requiring  priority  materials,  and  therefore  special  care.  To  the 
child  of  this  impressionable  age  the  correct  use  of  such  equipment  has  a 
strong  appeal. 
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Units  of  work  in  building  personality  in  the  home,  helping  in  the  home, 
social  customs,  grooming,  and  leisure  time  and  family  unity  have  been 
prepared  for  the  home  arts  laboratory  classes. 

Accidents  are  deplorable  at  any  time,  and  the  figures  which  show  the 
large  numbers  that  occur  in  homes  indicate  a  great  need  for  education  in 
home  safety.  In  time  of  war,  however,  accidents  are  equivalent  to  sabotage 
and  for  this  reason  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  prevention  of 
home  accidents.  By  assembly  programs,  skits,  posters,  and  warnings  of 
various  types,  pupils  have  shown  foresight  in  planning  and  placing  equip- 
ment. Habits  of  carefulness  give  individuals  and  families  a  feeling  of 
safety  at  all  times. 

Offer  New  Ideas  and  Methods 

The  Bureau  of  Household  Arts,  since  it  deals  with  problems  of  every- 
day living,  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
by  adjusting  its  high  school  program  to  the  rapidly  changing  picture  of 
shortages,  rations,  substitutes,  and  drives  of  one  sort  and  another.  This 
war  has  very  directly  affected  the  homes  of  the  nation,  and  families  have 
had  to  change  their  habits  of  living. 

Household  arts  classes  have  been  able  to  help  with  new  information 
and  methods  of  using  foods,  textiles,  and  home  equipment  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Whatever  phase  of  the  work  students  may  be  studying,  each  day's 
lesson  has  some  application  which  can  increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
resources  of  money  and  time  and  energy  are  used  in  the  service  of  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  activities  connected  with  the  war  effort  have  a  dramatic 
appeal  because  of  an  attractive  uniform  or  other  unusual  or  spectacular 
features.  There  is  little  glamour  in  the  everyday  tasks  of  the  household.  It 

Student  buyers  for  the  table  select  the  most  and  the  best  for  the  money 


Junior  college  students  study  a  community  housing  development 


is  nevertheless  true  that  the  everyday  work  of  home  economics  classes  done 
seriously  and  thoroughly  is  the  best  contribution  that  these  students  can 
make  toward  national  unity. 

In  ordinary  times,  it  may  be  considered  an  entirely  personal  matter 
when  money  is  spent  for  unsatisfactory,  unsuitable,  or  unnecessary  mer- 
chandise. In  time  of  war,  when  manpower  and  machines  are  at  a  premium 
and  when  the  family  pocketbook  must  cover  expenditures  for  taxes  and 
bonds  as  well  as  for  goods  and  services,  purchases  by  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies have  national  significance.  Lessons  in  marketing  and  methods  of 
buying,  in  comparison  of  products  and  study  of  labels  and  advertising, 
and  in  planning  which  fits  purchases  to  definite  needs,  enable  the  high 
school  girls  to  develop  skills  which  are  of  immediate  service  and  which 
will  prove  an  asset  in  years  to  come. 

A  number  of  young  people  are  already  earning  substantial  wages  and 
many  families  are  enjoying  larger  incomes  than  for  many  years.  The  time 
to  learn  how  to  spend  money  wisely  is  when  one  really  has  something  to 
spend.  Reports  from  students  in  home  management  classes  indicate  that 
they  are  profiting  from  this  part  of  their  course. 

War  is  in  itself  an  emotionally  upsetting  experience.  There  is  tension 
and  uncertainty  in  the  air.  The  child  may  find  his  normal  routine  still 
further  disorganized.  Older  brothers  have  been  called  into  army  service 
and  fear  for  their  safety  permeates  the  home  atmosphere.  Mothers  and 
fathers  both  take  advantage  of  industrial  pleas  for  workers  and  the  child 
comes  home  to  an  empty  house  with  no  one  to  supervise  his  activities.   The 
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combination  of  time,  opportunity,  and  nervous  tension  all  too  often  are  his 
undoing.  In  the  case  of  the  older  boy  the  increasing  opportunities  for 
employment  are  a  temptation  to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  unusually  good  pay  which  he  is  able  to  earn  is  another  source  of  trouble. 
It  permits  him  to  indulge  in  pleasures  and  activities  which  are  unsuitable 
for  his  years. 

To  meet  increased  needs  for  closer  contact  with  and  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  boys'  home  surroundings,  the  personnel  office  of  one  of 
the  special  schools  has  been  redistricted  and  two  additional  teachers  have 
been  assigned  to  social  service  duties.  This  school  alone  co-operates  with 
thirty-seven  social  service  agencies. 

Civic  Groups  Meet  in  Schools 

The  evening  schools  have  always  been  used  as  gathering  places  for 
community  activities  and  civic  ventures.  During  these  times  when  buildings 
are  overcrowded,  the  people  naturally  turn  to  educational  institutions  for 
housing  facilities.  Civic-minded  organizations,  charitable  groups,  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  others  find  the  evening  schools  a  haven  in  which  to 
carry  on  their  splendid  work. 

Not  only  are  the  buildings  used  for  national  defense  classes  but  they 
are  also  used  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  for  organizing  purposes  as 
well  as  for  disseminating  information.  There  is  not  an  evening  school 
which  has  not  had  meetings  of  block  organizations,  auxiliary  police,  and 
fire  wardens.  The  O.P.A.  has  called  numerous  meetings  to  clarify  the 
rationing  program  for  the  retailers  of  the  city. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the  American  Legion,  local  com- 
munity clubs,  the  Red  Cross  and  Parent-Teacher  associations  hold  evening 
meetings  from  time  to  time  in  the  high  schools.  The  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  is  conducting  war  training  classes  in  several  public  school 
buildings.  Frequent  use  is  also  made  of  the  elementary  schools  for  special 
community  enterprises  in  the  evening  where  other  public  buildings  cannot 
accommodate  large  crowds. 


Reunion  of  school's  first  graduating  class  calls  for  a  re-presentation  of  diplomas 


Victory 


J  ust  as  the  airplane  has  revolutionized  much  of  science  teaching,  so  also 
has  the  subject  of  food  production.  Scarcity  of  certain  vegetables  due 
to  shipping  difficulties  caused  by  the  war  and  the  need  of  increasing  amounts 
of  all  foods  for  the  armed  forces,  has  stimulated  the  planting  of  victory 
gardens  at  many  schools  and  at  home.  A  careful  study  of  the  selection 
of  seeds,  preparation  of  the  soil,  best  methods  of  planting,  fertilizing, 
cultivating,  and  v^atering  of  the  plants  has  been  made  by  pupils  in  the 
science  period.  They  have  thus  been  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
scientific  study  of  plant  growth,  chemistry  of  the  soil,  and  the  elimination 
of  weeds  and  pests.  The  child  has  become  aware  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  all  human  life  and  the  good  earth. 
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Not  only  have  many  vegetables  been  raised  in  these  victory  gardens, 
thus  assisting  in  a  utilitarian  war  project,  but  many  beautiful  flowers  have 
been  grown  as  well.  The  lively  interest  of  the  pupils  in  school  gardens  has 
been  reflected  in  many  neighborhood  gardens.  Parents  and  friends  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  pupil's  activities  and  have  joined  them  in  making 
more  attractive  gardens  and  in  raising  health-providing  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Greater  opportunity  for  planting  than  ever  before  is  in  prospect  for 
the  next  season.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  parks,  plans  are  being  laid 
for  large  tracts  of  ground  to  be  set  aside  for  garden  plots  for  the  children, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  those  who  live  in  apartments  to  have 
gardens  of  their  own.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  "garden  habit" 
will  continue  in  the  postwar  period. 

Planting  of  victory  gardens  has  created  more  interest  than  ever  before 
in  the  plant  world  at  large.  The  importance  of  evergreen  trees  in  war  indus- 
tries and  of  the  use  of  plywood  for  planes  and  boats  has  become  very 
apparent.  Plants,  from  which  milk  can  be  extracted  to  replace  the  latex 
from  rubber  trees  and  those  which  are  useful  in  the  production  of  rayon, 
cotton,  or  vegetable  oils,  are  looked  upon  with  new  interest. 

Ten  acres  of  the  farm  land  on  the  Parental  School  grounds  have  been 
used  for  community  victory  gardens.  Farm  hands  plowed  the  field  and  a 
group  of  boys  from  the  ninth  grade  mathematics  class  staked  and  roped  the 
entire  field  into  25'  x  25'  plots.  These  consecutively  numbered  plots  had 
3-foot  paths  around  them  to  provide  working  space  and  pathways  for  the 
neighborhood  farmers.  An  immense  victory  garden  signboard  was  erected 
along  the  street  side  of  this  garden  plot.  The  school's  printshop  boys  printed 
applications  and  garden  suggestions  which  were  distributed  throughout  the 
community. 

Over  400  plots  were  subscribed  to  by  residents  through  the  victory 
garden  chairman.  The  neighbors  were  gratified  to  have  a  plot  surveyed 
and  plowed  and  the  school  boys  were  thrilled  upon  seeing  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Diligent  application  by  the  victory  garden  "farmers"  resulted  in  a 
good  yield  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Each  cottage  group  at  Parental  School  has  its  own  victory  garden. 
Efforts  were  made  to  interest  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible  in  this 
phase  of  the  civilian  defense  effort.  Gardens  were  judged  three  times  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  on  extent  of  pupil  participation,  variety  of  produce, 
comparative  crop  development,  crop  rotation  and  replacement,  general 
layout,  and  supervised  pupil-management.  Competition  was  keen  and  a 
patriotic  interest  was  kept  keenly  alive  through  a  most  successful  season. 

Under  the  direction  of  school  playground  instructors  325  victory 
gardens  have  been  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  by  children  in  nearby 
lots  where  rubbish  and  weeds  had  been  removed. 

As  a  contribution  from  the  Chicago  Teachers  College,  publications 
have  been  issued  by  the  science  faculty  on  soil  conservation  and  advice  per- 
tinent to  victory  gardens. 
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OUGHT  ;^ 


W£  CUAR  AWAY-  UNSIGHTLY  TRASH       . 
AND  PLANT  smi  aOWCRS-OR  TREE        4n 
ALONG  YOUR  DRr.t-  bBIDE  THE  ROAD        ^%W 
WHERE  ML  WHO  PASS  -  MAY  5EE 
Vl^  HOPE  T^iL  LIFT  THE  HE/^TS  NOW  SAD        m" 
AND   WEARY  WITH  UFE  s  LOAD  ^ 

THAT  S  WHY  ^  Pl^NT  THE^IE  IDVELY  FLOWERS 
IN  YOU?^  GARDEN  NOCK  BESiDE  THE  ROAD  A 


A  victory  garden  in  the  shadow  of  the  school 


SERVICEMEN 


Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boys  in  service!  Guided  by  this  standard, 
pupils  and  teachers  have  assumed  their  share  of  pleasure  and  responsibility 
in  providing  comfort,  entertainment,  and  other  necessities  for  servicemen 
in  camp,  on  ship,  or  at  any  of  the  Chicago  servicemen's  centers.  Boys  and 
girls  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  do  things  as  a  group  for  servicemen, 
just  as  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  and  his  wife,  with  the  help  of  a  great  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  have  been  providing  huge  stocks  of  food 
and  conveniences.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  elders,  school  clubs  have 
personally  taken  unlimited  quantities  of  home-prepared  products  to  these 
centers. 

Students  and  teachers  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratories  have  con- 
structed 12,000  games  and  have  distributed  them  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
U.S.O.,  and  Red  Cross  for  the  recreational  use  of  servicemen.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this  project  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Arts  prepared  an  illustrated 
booklet,  Games  for  Yanks,  which  gives  directions  for  constructing  the 
popular  games  requiring  manual  equipment.  This  publication  has  been 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the  country  and  abroad. 

High  school  bands  have  taken  part  in  the  dedication  of  two  servicemen's 
centers.  Some  of  the  bands  took  part  in  the  program  at  the  annual  inter- 
league  football  game,  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  Chicago  servicemen's 
centers,  as  did  the  receipts  from  the  first  interleague  basketball  game.  In 
other  instances  high  school  music  groups  have  furnished  choral  programs, 
and  music  instructors  have  conducted  community  sings  at  the  centers. 
Music  students  of  one  school  mimeographed  and  supplied  words  for  120 
songs  for  community  singing  for  visiting  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Pupils  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools  have  made  thousands  of 
ornaments  for  Christmas  trees  for  Chicago  servicemen's  centers,  the  Navy 
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The   "Games   for   Yanks"  project   gave   game   equipment  to   servicemen,   and   directions   for   constructing 
popular  game  materials 

Pier,  and  the  sick  bay  of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  these  ornaments  is  the  excellent  art  quality  which  appeared 
on  otherwise  useless  materials.  These  ornaments  were  made  of  all  sorts 
of  things,  such  as  walnut  and  peanut  shells,  acorns,  and  other  nutshells. 
Bits  of  hard  cardboard  which  came  from  a  tool  company  were  used  with 
fine  effect.  Paper  sculpture  in  the  form  of  animals  was  one  popular  form 
of  expression.  Strips  of  cellophane  material  which  came  from  a  company 
manufacturing  cellophane  for  commercial  use,  were  combined  with  paper 
and  tinsel  into  most  attractive  ornaments. 

In  one  elementary  school  district,  10,000  ornaments  were  created  from 
scrap  materials  such  as  spools,  buttons,  shells,  pipecleaners,  small  mirrors, 
tags,  clothespins,  bits  of  cellophane,  cloth,  ribbon,  tape,  and  cardboard. 

Send  Christinas  Gifts  to  Sailors 

An  especially  exciting  achievement  has  been  the  decorating  and  filling, 
within  three  weeks  time,  of  1,000  Christmas  boxes  for  the  men  on  one  of 
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The  Mayor  and  the  girls  present  gifts  to  the  Navy  captain  for  the  men  of  U.S.S.  Chicago 


Uncle  Sam's  heavy  cruisers  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  The  children  un- 
officially adopted  the  S.S.  Chicago.  This  ship  was  later  sunk  and  then 
replaced  through  a  special  drive  for  the  extra  sale  of  war  bonds. 

A  Chicago  shoe  company  donated  the  boxes.  They  were  beautiful  in 
texture  and  color.  Besides  painting  the  boxes  with  colorful  designs  the 
high  school  art  students  made  two  gifts  for  each  box,  one  a  useful  gift  and 
the  other  a  funmaker.  The  variety  was  amazing  and  every  article  showed 
to  a  very  high  degree  through  its  beauty  and  skill  of  execution  the  respect, 
appreciation,  and  love  which  the  boys  and  girls  have  for  the  men  of  the 
Navy. 

Twelve  thousand  articles  went  into  the  boxes.  State  street  merchants 
and  friends  gave  generously  of  materials  and  funds.  Towels,  chewing  gum, 
cigarettes,  pencils,  styptic  pencils,  soap,  shoe  polish,  combs,  and  playing 
cards  were  some  of  the  things  that  went  into  the  boxes.  A  warm  personal 
message  from  Mayor  Kelly  and  a  Christmas  greeting  card  from  Superin- 
tendent Johnson  were  enclosed. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  gave  1,000  books  from  the  victory  book 
campaign  and  the  Chicago  Park  District  gave  1,000  games  which  were 
available  at  the  time.  The  girls  in  the  sewing  classes  in  the  high  schools 
made  and  equipped  1,000  sewing  kits.  A  company  donated  all  the  beautiful 
Christmas  wrapping  paper  and  gay  ribbons  and  even  sent  two  expert 
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instructors  to  teach  groups 
of  high  school  girls  the  art 
of  wrapping  gift  boxes  ex- 
quisitely. A  paper  com- 
pany donated  writing  pa- 
per and  envelopes  for  the 
student-made  writing 
portfolios.  Another  paper 
company  donated  huge 
cartons  for  shipping  the 
boxes.  A  trucking  com- 
pany took  the  cartons  from 
the  school  to  the  train,  as 
its  donation.  Mayor  Kelly, 
at  a  function  in  the  City 
Hall,  presented  the  boxes 
to  the  Navy,  represented 
by  Captain  Lofquist,  chief 
of  staff,  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago from  Great  Lakes  for 
the  occasion. 


MlghfY    happy    to    bring    cakes    for 
servicemen 


A  radio  broadcast  given 
in  connection  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Art  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  and  the  arts 
and  crafts  division  of  the 
Chicago  Park  District,  to- 
gether with  the  Navy 
Mothers  Club  brought  from 
the  listening  public  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  ship- 
ping of  the  cartons  to  San 
Francisco. 

Word  has  been  received 
in  letters  from  the  captain 
of  the  S.S.  Chicago  that  the 
boxes  were  presented  to  the 
officers  and  the  members  of 


All  servicemen   are   popular  at  the 
school  social  dance  centers 


Anxious  and  proud  was  fhe  President  of  fhe  Board  of  Education  when  he  unveiled  the  Board's  first  service 
plaque 


At  the  technical  high  school  for  girls  the  school  service  flag,  made  by  the  girls,  represents  brothers  in 
service 
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the  crew  at  dinner  on  Christmas  day.  Letters  from  a  number  of  the  boys 
have  also  been  received. 

Social  Centers  Entertain  Men 

Helping  to  entertain  the  men  from  the  various  service  commands  has 
been  a  specific  job  for  the  social  centers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  routine  work  of  encouraging  and  making 
possible  a  well-rounded  socialization  program  for  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women. 

Being  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  social  centers  have  been  operating, 
a  well-established  program  and  trained  personnel  were  opportunely  avail- 
able to  fulfill  the  urgent  demand  for  leadership  service.  Volunteer  recrea- 
tion directors  have  been  sorely  needed  in  the  various  civilian  service  centers 
which  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  social  life  for  the  men 
in  the  armed  forces  when  on  leave  in  the  city.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
servicemen's  centers  and  the  U.S.O.  in  Chicago,  the  Bureau  of  Social  Centers 
has  co-operated  fully  with  the  sponsors  of  these  centers  in  an  advisory  as 
well  as  active  capacity. 

During  the  summer  of  1942  dance  instructors  were  assigned  to  the 
Chicago  Servicemen's  Center.  The  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Kelly  and 
many  other  social-minded  persons  and  organizations  gave  generously  of 
supplies,  money,  and  energy  to  make  center  No.  1  an  attractive  and  inter- 
esting meeting  place  for  men  in  uniform.  Therefore,  the  instructors  were 
delighted  to  teach  dancing  one  evening  per  week  to  the  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  who  visited  this  center.  The  boys  were  eager  to 
brush  up  on  the  steps  and  routine  they  already  knew,  and  became  most 
interested  in  the  more  intricate  steps  of  the  Latin  dances. 

The  Midway  U.S.O.  has  sponsored  parties  for  servicemen  on  alternate 
Sundays  in  the  Ida  B.  Noyes  gymnasium  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Shortly  after  the  inception  of  this  program  two  social  center  dancing 
instructors  were  provided  to  entertain  the  boys  and  girls  at  this  center. 
A  similar  program  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Naval  Training  Center 
located  at  87th  Street  and  Jeffery  Avenue. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  all  service  commands  for  servicemen 
to  attend  the  Board  of  Education  social  centers  free  of  charge.  Invitations 
were  issued  officially  through  all  Army  and  Navy  offices,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  officers  in  charge,  for  enlisted  men  who  desired  to  attend 
the  dance  sessions  held  in  sixteen  of  the  high  schools  on  Friday  evenings 
during  the  sixteen-week  season. 

Rickenbacker  Lauds  Package-Sending 

At  Washburne,  the  city's  largest  trade  school,  students  and  faculty 
made  arrangements  to  remember  the  600  former  students  now  in  the  armed 
services  by  sending  them  each  a  Christmas  gift.  Packages  consisted  of  a 
pound  of  fruit  cake,  a  pound  of  candy  (both  of  which  were  made  in  the 
school  shops) ,  several  packages  of  chewing  gum,  and  several  packages  of 
cigarettes.  These  packages  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among 
the  acknowledgments  received  from  the  men  in  service  was  a  letter  from 
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Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  At  some  place  in  his  travels  he  was  present 
when  a  soldier  received  the  Christmas  package  from  Washburne.  He  com- 
mended the  movement  very  highly. 

Students  in  the  city  junior  colleges  organized  themselves  by  groups 
to  perform  courtesies  for  servicemen  and  the  general  war  effort.  One  such 
organization  located  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  students  now  in  the 
service  ranks  and  mailed  to  them  the  college  paper,  letters,  and  gifts  of 
candy.  Other  groups  worked  on  book  and  magazine  collections,  the  procure- 
ment of  a  service  plaque,  salvage  drives,  and  the  distribution  of  war  and 
defense  literature. 

The  change  from  peacetime  to  wartime  function  is  reflected  in  the 
work  of  the  former  Illinois  Writers  Project,  now  part  of  the  War  Services 
Section  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  This  project  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  same  format  as  the  mimeo- 
graphed books  previously  produced,  which  covered  the  history  of  Chicago 
and  its  civic,  social,  industrial,  and  cultural  activities,  the  project  has 
brought  out  the  book.  Our  U.  S.  Marines.  It  is  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion, function,  and  development  of  this  fighting  force  vividly  presenting 
its  accomplishments  in  various  critical  actions,  from  the  initial  success 
of  1776  to  the  engagements  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Written  with  the  co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  the  book 
informs  the  potential  recruit  of  what  would  be  expected  of  him  as  a  marine 
and  seeks  to  guide  his  choice  among  the  fields  in  which  he  may  serve. 
Having  considerable  historical  significance  it  is  of  fresh  interest  to  students 
in  general,  and  is  supplementary  reading  material  for  history  classes. 

"Write  Him  Today"  is  a  lively  slogan  in  this  school's  Letter  Writing  Club  for  Servicemen 
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War  has  placed  heavy  responsibiUties  upon  humanitarian  agencies 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  School  v^^orkers  are  generally  better 
acquainted  with  the  activities  of  these  social  agencies  than  are  others,  and 
so  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  in  providing  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  study  the  war  programs  of  these  organizations. 

The  response  of  the  schools  to  the  appeals  for  financial  support  from 
recognized  agencies  has  been  most  generous.  Pupils,  teachers,  and  opera- 
tional employees  have  given  money,  service,  and  blood  to  succor  the  needs 
met  by  these  groups  here  and  around  the  world.  Quietly,  unostentatiously 
every  contributor  has  done  his  best  to  help.  The  participation  during  this 
wartime  has  been  the  most  liberal  and  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the 
Chicago  schools. 

For  the  School  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  amount  collected  for  the 
1942  season  was  $100,516.14.  This  campaign  is  conducted  in  fall  and  is 
known  as  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  Collection. 

The  1943  American  Red  Cross  fund  realized  |108,106.76,  an  amount 
almost  three  times  greater  than  the  schools'  collection  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  received  $30,627.82 
from  the  1943  collection. 

The  1942  collection  for  the  Community  Fund  of  Chicago  amounted  to 
$31,367.16. 

Contributions  for  the  United  Service  Organizations  totaled  $11,608.42 
for  1942. 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  received  $13,457.45  from  the  1942  collection. 


All  drives  for  funds  for  war  services  have  gone  over  the  top 
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ihe  Board  of  Education  Red  Cross  Unit  was  organized  in  January, 
1942,  with  over  a  hundred  volunteers  from  the  business  and  education 
departments.  Chairmen  were  selected  for  knitting,  sewing,  and  surgical 
dressings.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Builders  Building,  a  room  was 
fitted  up  for  sewing,  and  volunteers  worked  two  evenings  each  week.  Board 
of  Education  employees  contributed  generously  to  a  fund  which  was  used 
to  buy  materials  not  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross.  Within  six  months  a 
number  of  hospital  garments  and  more  than  a  hundred  children's  garments 
were  completed.  Knitters  working  at  home  completed  150  articles,  repre- 
senting over  3,000  credit  hours. 

The  appeal  from  the  Red  Cross  for  help  has  found  a  ready  response 
from  household  arts  classes.  In  addition  to  the  garments  for  refugees 
which  have  been  the  regular  contribution  of  clothing  classes,  students 
have  made  hundreds  of  articles  for  Army  use,  such  as  hot  water  bag  covers, 
slippers,  jackets,  bags,  fracture  boots,  and  miscellaneous  hospital  comforts. 

The  events  of  Pearl  Harbor  brought  an  increased  demand  for  the  Red 
Cross  course  in  home  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick,  and  high  school  girls 
as  well  as  adults  have  flocked  into  this  class.  Twenty-five  hundred  students 
received  the  Red  Cross  certificate  in  the  school  year  ending  June,  1942,  and 
in  the  months  from  September  to  December  another  2,250  completed  the 
course.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  anxious  to  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  each  family  trained  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  home  in  view  of 
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Household  arts  classes  have  sewed  many  garments  for  the  Red  Cross 

the  increasing  shortage  of  professional  nurses.  High  school  girls  will  be 
ready  to  help  their  homes  qualify  for  the  title  of  "V  Home." 

In  addition  to  the  articles  made  for  the  Red  Cross,  household  arts 
classes  have  made  layettes  and  other  garments  for  the  Salvation  Army  and 
similar  organizations. 

Boys  in  the  high  school  shops  have  made  thousands  of  these  articles 
for  the  Red  Cross :  ambulance  stretchers,  splints,  targets,  checker  boards, 
lap  writing  boards,  game  boards,  model  planes,  and  ration  cards.  Industrial 
arts  classes  alone  have  designed  and  built  30,000  items. 


Junior  Red  Cross 


In  September,  1942,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  with  a  membership  of  4,000,000  children.  The  elementary 
schools  of  Chicago  make  up  a  comfortably  large  share  of  this  number,  as 
school  reports  invariably  show  a  100  per  cent  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion, whose  button  the  pupils  proudly  wear.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they 
are  a  part  of  a  great  national  institution. 

Today  the  children  are  responding  wholeheartedly  to  the  war  effort 
in  thoughtful  action,  and  through  it  they  have  gained  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity.  They  want,  through  their  Junior  Red  Cross  clubs,  to  become  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  American  workers  to  help  achieve  victory.  Consciously 
or  subconsciously  they  bring  into  the  homes  of  their  communities  the  impor- 
tance of  the  war  effort  on  the  home  front.  Discussion  has  taught  the  chil- 
dren to  become  familiar  with  the  international  character  of  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.   Thus  it  has  earned  their  respect  and  co-operation. 
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Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  juniors  worked  to  prepare  materials 
for  wear  for  the  refugee  children  in  London  hospitals,  and  for  infant  gar- 
ments already  cut  for  layettes  which  the  auxiliary  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish War  Relief  handled  when  finished.  The  unusually  patient  unit  that 
hemmed  diapers  for  these  layettes  is  entitled  to  special  commendation,  for 
as  children  go  they  love  to  work  with  color  and  on  less  monotonous  assign- 
ments. The  adult  Red  Cross  workers  marveled  and  encouraged  these 
junior  units  to  exhibit  their  handiwork.  This  proved  to  be  quite  a  stimulus 
to  activity  on  the  children's  part. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  many  eighth  graders  enjoyed 
making  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  menu  cards  for  the  holiday  dinners 
for  servicemen. 

Home  mechanics  classes  in  their  study  of  clothing  have  made  sewing 
kits,  ditty  bags,  woolen  scarves,  and  looms  upon  which  they  wove  squares 
in  wool  which  later  were  sewed  into  comfortable  afghans  and  lap  robes, 
so  welcome  to  the  convalescent.  Later  the  Red  Cross  clubs  organized 
in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  home  mechanics  classes.  They  divided 
their  work  into  groups  of  committees  working  independently  up  to  certain 
points  and  then  all  pooling  their  efforts. 

Children's  Creations  Decorate  Service  Hospitals 

Preparing  for  Christmas,  ex-servicemen  at  Hines  Hospital,  the  North 
Chicago  Veterans*  Administration,  and  servicemen  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Mclntyre  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Navy 
contingent  were  cheered  with  tray  mats,  favors,  and  window  transparencies 
to  decorate  the  wards.  Filled  tarlatan  stockings  were  sent  to  these  men 
by  one  school. 


Industrial  arts  boys  made  oodles  of  stretcher  frames  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
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Club  activities  later  were  centered  about  Christmas  projects  suggested 
by  the  Red  Cross  personnel.  Made  and  delivered  in  quantities  of  about 
1,700  to  each  hospital  were  menu  cards,  tray  mats,  tissue  shaving  napkins, 
writing  portfolios,  nut  cups,  bookmarks,  and  scrap  books  containing  jokes, 
cartoons,  and  crossword  puzzles. 

Articles  made  in  smaller  quantities  were  sent  to  the  Cook  County, 
St.  Luke's,  and  Children's  Memorial  hospitals,  the  settlement  houses  and 
day  nurseries,  with  trinkets  and  decorative  items  for  lapels,  rag  dolls,  and 
small  stuffed  animals.  Many  tree  ornaments  were  also  made  and  sent  by 
the  children. 

Despite  war  priorities,  out  of  nonessential  materials  such  as  macaroni, 
bits  of  cork,  eggshells,  tin  foil,  and  colored  paper,  the  children  made  orna- 
ments which  graced  the  Christmas  trees  of  the  United  Service  Organizations 
in  their  lounges  in  railroad  stations  as  well  as  the  trees  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  children  and  servicemen. 

Carry  On  at  Home 

Little  enough  time  can  possibly  be  given  during  school  hours  to  the 
preparation  of  this  material,  so  that  much  is  done  during  the  leisure  hours. 
Nearly  every  club  in  the  school  gives  some  of  its  time  to  the  works  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  aim  in  most  schools  has  been  to  have  every  child 
produce  as  many  articles  of  value  to  the  war  effort  as  possible. 

The  director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  written  letters  to  many  of  the 
schools  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  articles  sent  to  the  headquarters  for 
distribution. 

That  little  Americans  learn  to  become  big  Americans  willing  to  sacri- 
fice self  so  that  all  may  share  in  this  life's  happiness,  is  exemplified  in  the 


Many  community  Red  Cross  chapters  meet  in  the  neiahborhood  school 
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work  of  a  school  in  a  slightly  below-average  neighborhood  where  fifty 
American  Red  Cross  gift  boxes  were  filled  and  sent  to  children  in  foreign 
countries  for  Christmas.  Surely  no  act  of  an  ambassador  would  be  remem- 
bered as  well  and  as  long  in  foreign  relations  as  this  small  human  touch 
of  friendliness. 

Subscriptions  Rise  50  per  cent 

Everywhere  Junior  Red  Cross  drive  results  in  funds  has  been  almost 
50  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  One  group  gave  the  entire  proceeds 
of  a  sale  of  handicraft  articles.  Another  group  during  the  summer  gave  a 
circus  which  resulted  in  a  tidy  sum,  as  children's  circuses  go.  Still  another 
school  decided  not  to  pay  dues  but  to  bring  in  voluntary  contributions.  This 
money  went  for  gift  boxes  filled  with  comforts  for  children  in  stricken 
areas.  The  report  on  upper  grade  activities  in  wartime  shows  that  not 
only  have  some  schools  supported  the  Junior  Red  Cross  but  they  have  also 
given  considerably  to  the  ambulance  drive. 

Through  contributions  every  Junior  Red  Cross  member  continues  to 
answer  the  call  of  distress  by  sacrificing  and  giving,  thus  demonstrating 
the  loyalty,  determination,  and  spirit  so  necessary  in  the  war  effort.  Love 
of  his  country  is  cultivated  by  the  healthy  sentiment  of  stirring  the  child's 
emotions  in  the  sharing  in  all  projects  for  the  common  good. 

In  many  elementary  schools  sizeable  classes  of  pupils  have  completed 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  first  aid  course,  and  fewer  the  junior  lifesaving 
course.  One  school  reports  the  saving  of  a  life,  in  that  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  first  aid  class  knew  the  location  of  the  pressure  points 
and  thus  saved  a  man  from  bleeding  too  much  before  help  arrived.  After 
satisfactorily  completing  these  courses  the  children  are  awarded  the  junior 
first  aid  certificate. 

Make  and  Donate  Many  Articles 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Arts  has  built  6,000  lap  boards,  4,000  writing 
boards,  5,000  tin  can  ash  trays,  1,000  stretchers,  15,000  games,  10  ping-pong 
tables,  8  book  carts,  and  100  lampstands  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
bureau  has  helped  the  national  office  of  this  organization  by  preparing 
drawings  for  its  construction  program  and  by  the  advisory  service  of  the 
director  of  industrial  arts  at  national  office  meetings. 

The  regular  art  classes  in  both  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Many 
of  the  school  chapters  and  art  classes  have  performed  innumerable  services 
as  represented  by  the  following  list  of  accredited  work:  908  scrapbooks, 
cartoon  books,  jokebooks,  and  crossword  puzzle  books;  13,005  menu  covers 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  70  wall  and  window  decorations,  584  tally 
and  score  pads,  2,171  tray  mats,  223  decorated  vases,  834  writing  portfolios, 
10,519  Christmas  cards,  66  decorated  boxes,  2,632  nut  cups  and  tray  favors, 
1,543  bookmarks,  and  36  calendars. 


Anticipating  and  recognizing  the  needs  created  by  the  war  emergency, 
the  Bureau  of  Physical  Education  has  intensified  its  program  by  accel- 
erating the  mechanics  of  the  lesson,  increasing  the  time  for  physical  educa- 
tion, and  emphasizing  vigorous  activities. 

In  many  of  the  elementary  schools  additional  periods  in  physical  edu- 
cation have  been  added  to  the  four  upper  grades,  and  some  schools  have 
included  a  health  instruction  period  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  intensification  of  the  activity  program  conforms  to  that  of  the  high 
schools  but  is  modified  according  to  the  age  groups  involved. 

Prior  to  the  war  emergency,  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Chicago  high 
schools  participated  in  physical  and  health  education  classes  three  periods 
per  week.  During  the  past  year,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  have  recognized  the  need  for  an  increased  physical  education 
program  throughout  the  country.  The  Chicago  Public  Schools  have  taken 
a  lead  in  this  direction  and  their  aim  is  to  give  every  student  five  periods 
of  physical  education  per  week  for  the  four  high  school  years. 

The  class  routine  has  been  accelerated  in  order  to  give  a  maximum 
amount  of  time  to  vigorous  physical  activity.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  shortening  the  time  for  dress  and  shower,  taking  a  very  fast  roll  call, 
planning  each  lesson  in  order  to  use  all  available  space  for  maximum  par- 
ticipation, and  organizing  activities  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  students 
from  one  activity  to  another. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  developing  greater  endurance,  strength, 
and  special  skills,  the  activities  of  the  class  have  been  intensified.  Much 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  on  outdoors.   The  aims  of  the  physical  educa- 
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tion  program  have  been  to  develop  the  musculature  of  the  shoulder  girdle, 
abdomen,  and  legs,  and  to  develop  the  will  to  win.  The  aims  have  been 
achieved  through  such  means  as  apparatus,  tumbling  and  stunts,  games, 
rhythms,  and  aquatics. 

Every  calisthenics  lesson  starts  with  a  vigorous  run,  followed  by  exer- 
cises based  on  those  of  the  victory  corps  program.  These  exercises  are 
taught  thoroughly  and  when  memorized  are  executed  for  longer  periods 
of  time  and  without  rest  periods.  In  addition  most  of  the  high  school  boys 
are  participating  in  the  ranger  exercises  and  grass  drills.  Many  schools 
have  set  up  obstacle  courses  patterned  after  those  used  in  the  training  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  increased  time  allotment  for  physical  education  permits  more  time 
to  be  allocated  to  apparatus  work.  Climbing  ropes  and  poles,  chinning, 
support  exercises,  and  vaulting  prepare  students  to  meet  present  day  emer- 
gencies. The  experiences  of  the  armed  forces  in  war  have  proved  that 
apparatus  work,  which  has  been  a  part  of  the  Chicago  activity  program 
for  years,  is  invaluable  in  developing  strength,  agility,  and  endurance. 

From  tumbling,  the  boys  and  girls  learn  quick  and  safe  movements 
of  the  body,  how  to  fall,  jump,  and  carry  one  another  with  safety.  The 
Chicago  Public  Schools  are  devoting  more  time  to  this  type  of  activity,  and 
since  all  schools  are  equipped  with  an  adequate  number  of  mats,  maximum 
participation  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  provided  for  all  students. 

Group  games,  rugged  and  suited  to  all  students,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  class  lesson.  The  will  to  win,  the  urge  to  compete  against  others 
under  rules  and  regulations,  all  a  part  of  democratic  life,  are  developed  in 
a  program  of  team  games  of  the  more  combative,  vigorous  type.   Some  of 


One  way  of  becoming  a  rugged  individual 


the  games  played  are  touch  football,  soccer  and  modifications  of  it,  cageball, 
broncho  tag,  bull-dozing,  obstacle  relays,  and  many  others.  Endurance  and 
instant  reaction  to  overcome  an  obstacle  or  opponent  are  outcomes  of  these 
games. 

Acquiring  skill  in  any  activity  is  dependent  largely  upon  timing  and 
judging  space  relationship.  As  skill  improves,  harder  and  longer  periods  of 
work  can  be  sustained  if  a  rhythm  of  work  has  been  established.  Rhythmics 
are  unique  in  contributing  this  particular  training  to  wartime  efficiency  and 
are  also  effective  in  developing  endurance  and  strength.  The  Chicago  Public 
Schools  have  increased  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  part  of  the  activity 
program,  and  intensified  rhythmical  activities  are  primarily  a  part  of  the 
girls'  program. 

Chicago  is  outstanding  in  that  thirty-eight  of  its  forty  high  schools 
are  equipped  with  modern,  standard  size  swimming  pools.  As  a  result  prac- 
tically all  high  school  students  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  swim. 
The  increase  in  time  for  physical  education  classes  from  three  to  four  or 
five  times  per  week  has  made  it  possible  to  schedule  many  more  boys  and 
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girls  in  the  swimming  pool.  Inasmuch  as  the  men  in  military  s-ervice  are 
operating  under  conditions  demanding  different  swimming  skills,  the 
emphasis  in  instruction  has  been  changed  to  meet  these  needs.  During 
the  past  year  or  two,  students  have  been  taught  to  stay  afloat  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  swim  under  water,  swim  greater  distances,  and  enter  the 
water  without  submerging.  Fundamental  strokes  having  military  value, 
such  as  side,  breast,  back,  and  trudgeon,  have  received  the  most  attention. 
In  general  the  policy  of  the  department  has  been  to  teach  the  young  people 
not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  water  but  to  assist  others. 

Intramural  Program  Intensified 

An  intramural  program  of  sports  and  games  has  been  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  within  the  past  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  greater  and  more  intensive  participation  in  the  vigorous  type  of  games, 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization,  type,  and  extent  of  com- 
petition. 

Intramurals  are  now  scheduled  before  as  well  as  after  high  school 
hours  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  unit  of  organization  has  become 
the  division  room  or  the  class  team  rather  than  the  semester  team.  In 
many  schools  the  round  robin  tournament,  providing  the  greatest  amount 
of  participation,  is  used  in  preference  to  other  forms. 


Firsf  All-Chicago  High  School 
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Competition  in  vigorous  team  games  rather  than  in  recreative  activities 
has  been  stressed  in  the  past  year.  Groups  or  clubs  for  hiking,  bowling, 
bicycling,  riding  and  skating,  which  are  desirable  for  after  school,  week 
ends,  or  holidays,  have  increased  in  number. 

Girls'  Athletic  Association  Active 

Since  the  war  emergency  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association,  which  had 
heretofore  carried  on  a  program  of  athletic,  health,  and  social  activities 
in  all  of  the  high  schools,  has  stressed  greater  participation  in  more  vigorous 
games  and  sports,  continued  the  required  medical  and  dental  examinations, 
and  encouraged  members  to  correct  all  remediable  defects. 

The  nutrition  program  was  furthered  by  an  added  interest  in  checking 
and  correcting  health  habits,  and  instruction  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing 
was  given  by  the  teachers  of  physical  education  to  a  greater  number  of  girls. 

The  social  program,  which  has  always  played  an  important  role,  has 
been  continued  and  extended.  Several  schools  have  contributed  cakes  and 
cookies  regularly  to  the  servicemen's  centers,  made  service  kits  and  maga- 
zine knapsacks,  and  participated  in  programs  for  the  men  in  service.  The 
Girls'  Athletic  Associations  in  some  schools  have  purchased  and  presented 
war  savings  bonds  to  their  schools. 

Championship  Basketball  Games 
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Military  leaders  believe  in  the  value  of  interscholastic  competition  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  will  and  determination  to  win  and  as  a  telling 
force  in  building  and  maintaining  morale.  The  1942  high  school  program 
has  not  only  been  maintained  but  intensified  by  an  increased  number  of 
teams  and  participants  and  more  frequent  use  of  substitutes. 

Interscholastic  Program  Popular 

In  basketball  forty-one  schools  entered  eighty-two  teams,  the  largest 
number  ever  to  participate  in  a  Chicago  high  school  tournament.  Two  addi- 
tional teams  entered  the  soccer  league,  and  three  wrestling  teams  have  been 
added  to  the  entry  list.  The  football  season  of  1942  showed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  participants,  which  included  second  and  freshman  teams. 
The  season  terminated  with  the  interleague  charity  football  game  between 
the  champions  of  the  public  and  catholic  high  schools  at  Soldier  Field 
before  80,000  spectators,  including  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  proceeds  were  donated  to  the  Chicago  Servicemen's  Centers. 

The  practice  of  playing  games  within  the  community  rather  than  out- 
side the  city  is  being  followed  in  adherence  to  governmental  regulations 
regarding  the  use  of  transportation  facilities. 

In-Service  Training  Conducted 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  co-operation  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  conducted  a  regional  conference  for  the  Sixth  Service  Command 
at  the  Chicago  Teachers  College  November  16-18,  1942,  with  representa- 
tives of  state  departments  of  education,  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  in  attendance.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings  and  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  Physical  and 
Health  Education  Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  assist  the  high  schools  of  this  area  in  carrying 
out  a  wartime  program  of  physical  fitness  by  interpreting  and  introducing 
an  intensified  physical  education  program. 

On  January  24,  1942,  months  before  the  country  at  large  was  aware 
of  the  trends  in  physical  education  caused  by  the  war,  a  meeting  of  all  high 
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school  teachers  of  physical  education  was  held  to  discuss  physical  fitness 
in  the  emergency.  The  meeting  was  inspirational  and  the  response  was  evi- 
dent in  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  intensify  immediately  the 
program  in  their  high  schools. 

A  special  meeting  of  all  department  chairmen  was  held  on  October 
11, 1942,  the  director  of  physical  education  speaking  on  "The  Intensification 
of  the  Physical  Education  Program"  and  reporting  on  his  attendance  at 
meetings  in  Washington  with  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  during  the  month  of  August,  1942. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  issued  a  manual.  Physical 
Fitness  Through  Physical  Education  in  the  Victory  Corps,  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  physical  education  programs  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Reprints  from  this  manual  have  been  mimeographed  and  distributed  by 
the  central  office  to  high  school  teachers  of  physical  education  in  order  that 
they  could  start  to  use  the  material  presented. 

Classes  have  been  held  at  the  Chicago  Teachers  College  by  the  central 
office  supervisory  staff,  for  substitute  teachers  of  physical  education  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  order  to  acquaint  the  substitutes  with  the  policies, 
teaching  procedures,  and  practices  of  the  department,  A  manual  of  ma- 
terials and  content  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
class. 

Equipment  and  Supplies  Kept  Up 

In  November,  1939,  the  Board  of  Education,  anticipating  an  accelerated 
program  in  physical  education,  adopted  a  plan  of  rehabilitating  gymnasium 
equipment.  During  the  past  three  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
bringing  gymnasium  equipment  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  board  when 
the  program  was  authorized.  Due  to  this  foresight,  most  of  the  gymnasium 
equipment  required  by  the  intensified  program  is  already  installed.  With 
the  continuation  of  the  rehabilitation  plan  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  are 

His  "Mae  West"  keeps  him  up  and  his  buddies  tow  him  in 
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adequately  equipped  for  the  operation  of  the  complete  physical  fitness 
program. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  furnishes  all  supplies  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  physical  education  activities.  On  account  of  necessary  gov- 
ernmental control  of  raw  materials  and  the  conversion  to  vi^ar  production 
of  plants  formerly  manufacturing  athletic  supplies,  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  physical  education  supplies.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  handicaps,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  maintain  and  extend  its  program  in 
physical  education,  health,  and  athletics.  By  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
supplies  on  hand  and  setting  up  controls  for  the  distribution  of  the  limited 
amounts  available  by  purchase,  an  excellent  program  can  still  be  conducted 
during  the  emergency.  Instructions  for  keeping  supplies  in  usable  shape 
have  been  forwarded  to  all  high  schools. 
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War  consciousness  pervades  the  activities  of  the  school  playground. 
From  the  patriotic  games  of  the  midgets  through  the  defense  activities 
of  the  adults,  a  serious  note  animates  the  program.  Physical  fitness, 
morale,  and  contributing  to  the  war  effort  are  now  the  signposts  for 
the  playground  instructors  to  stress  through  the  directed  activities  of 
leisure  hours. 
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While  every  effort  is  made  to  "keep  'em  playing"  to  build  and  maintain 
morale,  the  children  feel  the  spirit  of  "Keep  'em  Flying."  They  know  that 
the  seniors  are  no  longer  enjoying  the  senior  games,  but  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  defense  activities,  are  in  the  armed  forces,  or  are  in  some  manner 
employing  the  lessons  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship  to  help  balance  the 
scales  of  justice  on  the  road  to  victory. 

The  program  of  the  playground  has  called  for  the  development  of 
physical  fitness  in  addition  to  the  many  games  and  sports.  It  also  has  the 
function  of  occupying  leisure  hours  as  an  off-the-street  feature.  For  boys 
the  playgrounds  have  promoted  ice  skating,  tobogganing,  ski  and  sled  meets, 
wrestling,  table  tennis,  volleyball,  roller  skating,  track  and  field  events, 
playground  ball,  horseshoes,  touch-tackle  football,  tug  of  war,  and  pushball. 
The  program  for  the  girls  has  consisted  of  ice  skating,  sled  meets,  table 
tennis,  rope  jumping,  O'Leary,  roller  skating,  playground  ball,  folk  dancing, 
horseshoes,  volleyball,  track  and  field  events,  and  fieldball.  There  have  been 
275  hikes  conducted  for  the  boys  and  girls,  interspersed  with  these  various 
activities. 

A  majority  of  the  city  high  school  football  games  have  been  played 
on  the  athletic  fields  that  are  conveniently  located,  easily  accessible,  and 
capable  of  serving  large  assemblies.  The  five  athletic  fields  and  stadiums 
located  over  the  city  are  maintained  and  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Kecreation.  The  R.O.T.C.  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  these  fields  for  training 
purposes.  The  stadiums  have  also  been  frequently  used  by  parochial  leagues 
and  have  become  centers  of  training  for  community  organizations  and 
groups.  They  have  also  been  used  for  the  assembling  of  recruits  and  for 
patriotic  programs  at  times  of  induction. 

Thirty-five  hundred  boys  and  3,200  girls  have  taken  the  physical  fitness 
tests  prepared  by  the  O.C.D.  The  playground  children  also  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  salvage  drives,  where  the  competitive  spirit  and 
leadership  developed  in  the  playground  games  was  reflected  in  the  success 
of  the  drive. 

The  Cycle  Club  is  off  for  a  "hike" 
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First  aid,  in  which  all  instructors  have  some  training,  was  another 
phase  of  defense  work  eagerly  promoted  by  the  playground  personnel.  The 
majority  of  the  instructors  have  taken  the  advanced  and  teachers'  first  aid 
courses  conducted  by  the  Red  Cross.  After  completing  the  course  the  in- 
structors conducted  eighty-five  classes  in  first  aid  for  adults  and  children. 
All  of  these  classes  were  held  before  or  after  the  playground  hours. 

The  Bureau  of  Recreation  has  always  functioned  to  contribute  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  children  in  the  community  and  to  develop  lead- 
ership and  sportsmanship.  By  directed  play  during  leisure  hours  it  has 
built  strong  bodies  and  active  minds  through  peacetime  seasonal  games 
and  sports  in  a  year-round  program.  The  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
bureau  were  readily  converted  to  the  needs  of  war.  Many  a  former  play- 
ground boy  is  carrying  to  the  armed  forces,  where  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play  mean  so  much,  the  lessons  he  learned  from  the  playground  instructor. 
The  instructors,  accustomed  to  being  leaders  in  their  communities  and 
having  always  co-operated  with  community  officials,  have  assisted  the 
armed  forces  and  defense  authorities  in  every  manner  possible  on  the  road 
to  victory. 


Health 


By  its  regular  courses  in  health  the  Chicago  school  system  was  ade- 
quately prepared  to  meet  the  health  instruction  requirements  of  a  war- 
time program. 

Anticipating  wartime  food  problems  a  nutrition  campaign  was  in- 
augurated in  May,  1942,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  bureaus  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  Lunchrooms,  and  Household  Arts.  The  program 
consisted  of  instruction  in  nutrition  and  the  serving  of  a  "victory  lunch" 
in  the  school  lunchrooms.  A  reference  bibliography  on  nutrition  was  sent 
out  to  the  teachers,  followed  by  periodic  bulletins  on  the  subject,  and  a 
teacher  institute  was  held  in  each  high  school  in  order  to  acquaint  health 
teachers  with  the  nutrition  program. 

In  February,  1942,  ten  special  teacher-training  courses  in  first  aid 
were  organized  for  teachers  of  health  and  physical  education,  and  in  April 
five  additional  courses  were  offered.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  courses, 
the  teachers  gave  the  standard  first  aid  course  to  the  faculties  of  their  own 
schools.  Many  gave  the  standard  Red  Cross  course  to  high  school  students, 
and  others  gave  the  junior  first  aid  course  to  elementary  pupils.  A  number 
of  the  teachers  have  accepted  assignments  to  teach  the  standard  course 
for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  other  community  organizations.  Over 
300  teachers  of  physical  and  health  education  have  been  trained  as  teachers 
of  teachers  in  first  aid,  and  over  3,700  Chicago  teachers  in  other  fields  were 
qualified  as  "first  aiders." 

Dental  Aid  Continues 

A  co-operative  dental  project  has  operated  in  the  elementary  schools 
for  the  past  two  years.  It  was  extended  to  the  high  schools,  first  to  the  high 
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EfTicient  lunchrooms  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  the  health  and  growth  of  Chicago's  youth 


school  boys  in  the  senior  classes  and  later  to  all  of  the  boys'  membership,  in 
keeping  with  a  program  of  wartime  rehabilitation.  Dental  examinations 
have  been  given  to  more  than  50,000  high  school  boys,  and  through  an  educa- 
tional program  the  boys  have  been  motivated  to  secure  dental  correction 
wherever  needed  through  local  or  family  dentists.  Boys  who  could  not 
afford  to  have  their  dental  defects  corrected  were  cared  for  in  the  clinics 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Along  with  the  Board  of  Education's  extensive  functioning  program  of 
fitness  is  the  provision  for  instruction  in  health  and  health  habits  for  the 
children  of  underprivileged  districts.  To  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  efficiency,  110  civil  service  bathroom  attendants  are  assigned 
to  as  many  schools  to  supervise  the  work  and  to  instruct  beginners  in  body 
cleanliness  and  the  correct  use  of  the  shower-room  and  its  equipment.  Not 
only  the  condition  of  the  body  but  that  of  the  hair  is  carefully  watched. 

From  September,  1941,  to  December,  1942, 1,214,299  full  baths,  391,527 
partial  baths  assisted  by  the  bathroom  attendants,  and  1,024,326  partial 
baths  unassisted  by  the  attendants  have  been  given  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Induction  boards  have  found  it  necessary  to  reject  many  of  the  young 
men  who  came  through  the  schools  several  years  ago,  because  at  that  time 
there  were  no  facilities  for  checking  on  vision,  hearing,  dental  needs,  and 
general  status  of  the  health  of  school  children.  Now,  however,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  surveys  have  been  made 
of  all  public  school  children  over  a  period  of  four  years  and  more,  and 
records  are  available  of  more  than  1,000,000  tests  of  vision  and  500,000 
tests  of  hearing.  New  records  have  been  accumulated  likewise  through 
W.P.A.  surveys  of  dental  conditions  of  students  as  well  as  through  case 
histories  prepared  in  the  seventy  clinics  which  the  Dental  Service  Project, 
in  co-operation  with  W.P.A  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  have  pro- 
vided. More  than  40,000  children  have  received  corrections  of  vision  to 
facilitate  success  in  their  school  work,  and  a  comparable  number  have 
received  treatment  or  special  consideration  in  the  schoolroom  to  compen- 
sate for  defects  in  hearing. 


MENTAL     FITNESS 


Behind  the  nation's  manpower  resources  lie  its  most  precious  reserves 
— the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
Here  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools'  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
scientific  search  for  individual  abilities  and  to  adjust  school  practices, 
curriculums,  and  classroom  methods  to  individual  needs.  This  procedure 
serves  to  provide  for  the  eventualities  of  a  long  war  if  necessary.  But 
fundamentally  it  prepares  for  the  social  order  which  these  children  as 
adults  must  construct  from  the  peace.  Democracy  can  be  taught  only  in  a 
democratic  atmosphere. 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Study  and  the  adjustment  service  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  promote  the  war  effort  by  providing  the  facilities 
for  the  scientific  study  of  individual  abilities.  The  system  of  assembling 
cumulative  scientific  data  on  each  school  pupil  from  kindergarten  age 
through  high  school  and  of  preserving  such  data  in  cumulative  folders,  was 
instituted  throughout  the  city  in  1936  and  1937. 

The  schools  now  possess  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  developmental 
characteristics  of  every  child  in  school  and  of  many  who  have  left  school. 
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The  records  also  show  for  each  pupil  his  general  mental  powers  and  special 
abilities,  his  degree  of  mastery  of  the  knowledges,  skills,  and  cultural  re- 
quirements of  this  civilization  and  the  factors  which  have  enhanced  or 
retarded  his  developmental  growth. 

The  vision  and  hearing  surveys  of  the  past  several  years  have  added 
their  quota  of  essential  information  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children, 
while  daily  health  appraisal  routines  uncover  disturbing  factors  before 
they  have  become  acute. 

Devise  New  Mental  Test 

A  new  full-range  test  has  been  devised  to  reveal  talents.  In  a  co- 
operative project,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Teachers  College, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  have  perfected  a  new  group  test  of  mental 
ability,  developed  under  the  authorship  of  L.L.  and  Thelma  G.  Thurstone. 
These  tests  make  it  possible  to  analyze  a  much  more  extensive  range  of 
each  pupil's  mental  powers  than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  The  Chicago 
Tests  of  Primary  Mental  Abilities  may  be  considered  a  revolutionary  im- 
provement over  the  old  forms  of  group  mental  tests,  which  failed  to  separate 
a  child's  talents  and  yielded  a  rating  on  only  the  average  of  all  of  his 
different  mental  abilities. 

The  new  tests  open  up  new  avenues  of  development  to  the  individual 
that  otherwise  might  be  overlooked  completely,  while  the  identification  of 
the  special  areas  of  powers  of  each  individual  is  of  great  value  as  a  measure 
of  war  preparation.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Chicago  Tests  of 
Primary  Mental  Abilities  have  been  adopted  for  city-wide  use  at  the  8B 
level  as  part  of  the  articulation  procedure  between  elementary  school 
graduation  and  high  school  entrance.  A  program  is  also  developing  for 
the  use  of  these  tests  with  young  people  who  are  now  in  the  upper  years 
of  high  school. 

Graduating  eighth-graders  on  four  of  their  high  school 
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The  information  furnished  by  the  new  tests,  together  with  other  data 
from  the  individual  cumulative  folders,  will  result  in  greatly  improved 
guidance  in  connection  with  preinduction  courses  and  other  preparations 
for  war  service.  These  tests  are  proving  their  value  so  conspicuously 
in  Chicago  that  they  are  already  in  demand  in  cities  all  over  the  nation. 
In  fact  they  have  now  been  adopted  for  Army  use.  The  scientific  data  on 
each  individual  pupil  are  further  augmented  by  surveys  of  reading  skills 
and  special  aptitudes,  in  the  high  school  years. 

Since  the  personal  development  of  each  pupil  is  the  concern  of  every 
member  of  the  teaching  staff,  teachers  are  ever  alert  to  discover  disturbing 
factors  before  they  become  acute.  In  addition  to  the  studies  available  at 
the  schools,  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  provide  more  intensive 
study  and  guidance  in  case  of  speech  deviations,  behavior  difficulties,  special 
handicaps  in  vision  and  hearing,  reading  disabilities,  learning  difficulties, 
extraordinary  genius,  career  or  vocational  planning,  or  similar  conditions. 
By  means  of  these  resources  the  scientific  study  of  the  children  and  youth 
in  the  Chicago  schools  offers  unlimited  data  for  identifying  mental  powers 
and  achievements. 

Pupils  Appraise  Own  Powers 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  Chicago  plan  is  that  the  children's  con- 
fidence is  sought  when  their  abilities  are  explored.  Boys  and  girls  are 
taught  how  to  study  their  own  powers  and  achievements  in  order  that  they 
may  be  self-guided. 

This  study  carried  on  in  the  elementary  grades  is  intensified  at  eighth 
grade  graduation  when  serious  decisions  must  be  made  regarding  high 
school  training.  The  orientation  program  between  eighth  grade  and  high 
school  promotes  good  mental  health  and  insures  the  preservation  and 
development  of  powers  already  manifest. 


The  high   school  facuhy  and  sfudent  body   share  with  incoming  freshmen  the  ftame  of  school  spirit  and 
loyalty 
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The  high  school  adjustment  teachers,  benefiting  by  the  rich  accumu- 
lation of  information  that  comes  in  from  the  elementary  schools,  give 
attention  to  the  business  of  manipulating  the  high  school  program  to  the 
personal  benefit  of  each  incoming  student.  Every  day  the  high  school 
division  and  subject  teachers  have  a  special  period  in  which  to  see  young 
people  individually  and  work  out  their  plans  with  them.  Finally  the  train- 
ing in  self-appraisal  and  self-guidance  culminates  in  the  course  in  self- 
appraisal  and  careers  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  standard  psychological,  aptitude,  and  achievement 
tests  for  which  private  organizations  charge  substantial  fees. 

The  course  as  carried  on  in  every  high  school  is  a  long-time  study 
extending  over  a  full  semester,  with  exploration  of  career  areas  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher  carefully  selected  and  trained  for  this  work.  Indi- 
vidual counseling  follows  the  course.  Students  acquire  not  only  informa- 
tion about  themselves  and  about  careers  but  actually  learn  how  this  study 
may  be  continued  as  they  go  through  college  or  train  for  vocations.  They 
will  still  need  to  exercise  self -appraisal  after  they  are  launched  upon  their 
careers.  Persons  and  careers  change  as  the  passage  of  time  calls  forth  new 
skills  and  opens  up  new  opportunities. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  through  this  program  in  the  past 
seven  years  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the  taking  of  tests,  and  have 
had  such  excellent  guidance  in  the  interpretation  of  test  results  and  other 
factors  that  they  are  self-confident  and  able  to  do  their  best  when  con- 
fronted with  the  strenuous  testing  program  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment requires  of  its  military  personnel. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  national  program  for  victory  the  course 
has  been  adapted  to  the  presentation  of  the  career  ideas  in  the  military 
forces  and  war  industries.  Thus  the  young  people  entering  service  are 
equipped  to  give  intelligent  co-operation  in  finding  the  areas  where  their 
particular  talents  will  be  most  effective. 

During  the  daily  counseling  period  teachers  have  ready  access  to  each  student's  individual  folder 


The  student  gains  scientific  knowledge  about  himself  and  careers 

The  Chicago  adjustment  service  plan  democratizes  the  practice  of 
education  by  placing  individual  human  values  first.  The  sacred  idols  of 
the  classrooms  of  yesterday  now  bow  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  School 
curriculums,  lesson  assignments,  criteria  of  success,  and  uniform  stand- 
ards are  all  secondary  to  the  needs  of  the  single  pupil  and  are  adjusted 
accordingly,  using  as  a  guide  the  scientific  personal  data  accumulated 
through  the  years.  The  individualization  program  represents  a  method 
for  teaching  democracy  through  democratic  classroom  procedures. 

Individualization  of  assignments  has  been  achieved  by  special  tech- 
niques. Materials  and  methods  have  been  invented  whereby  each  child  is 
privileged  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  work  on  materials  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic  that  have  been  picked  to  fit  him  individually.  He 
masters  each  new  lesson  at  his  most  efficient  rate  and  goes  on  to  the  next 
lesson  without  the  hindrance  or  without  the  excessive  pressure  that  is 
inevitable  for  most  children  when  subjected  to  the  uniform  lesson,  lockstep 
methods. 

Resort  to  Tutoring 

A  pupil  handicapped  by  reading  difficulties  may  have  individual  tutor- 
ing by  the  adjustment  teacher  in  his  own  school,  to  "take  him  over  the 
hump."  If  this  doesn't  work,  he  may  have  the  services  of  the  specialists 
in  the  reading  clinics  in  the  central  office  who  help  the  adjustment  teacher 
to  diagnose  his  trouble  and  to  find  the  study  materials  and  the  methods 
that  finally  work.  Children  so  served  change  from  nervous,  underweight, 
poorly  behaved  personalities  to  stable  well-behaved  individuals. 

The  individualization  of  reading  operates  at  all  grade  levels  in  the 
elementary  schools  as  a  means  for  insuring  the  mastery  of  the  reading  tools 
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SO  necessary  for  competency  in  society.  It  continues  in  the  high  schools 
for  those  students  who  through  absence  or  other  exigencies  still  need  to 
improve  reading  skills.  The  individualization  of  reading  as  carried  on  in 
the  Chicago  schools  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  particularly 
fruitful  in  improving  reading  skills  among  more  recent  graduates. 

The  younger  men  now  in  military  service  have  not  shown  the  reading 
handicaps  which  have  been  noted  in  the  older  men  for  whom  there  was 
no  individualization,  no  special  program  for  the  development  of  reading 
skills,  and  no  tutoring  for  reading  disabilities  when  they  were  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  Because  the  im- 
provement of  reading  program  was  started  several  years  before  the  war 
began,  it  now  represents  a  substantial  contribution  toward  military  effici- 
ency which  more  than  ever  before  demands  reading  skill  in  every  par- 
ticipant. 

Individualization  does  much  more  for  a  pupil  than  to  teach  him  aca- 
demic skills.  It  cultivates  the  very  qualities  demanded  in  the  self-govern- 
ing, socially  responsible  individuals  of  a  democratic  government — security 
in  personal  achievement,  good  will,  and  habits  of  success. 

Mold  Future  Leaders 

All  the  gifted  children  in  the  whole  school  system  may  now  be  iden- 
tified by  Chicago  routines  of  scientific  individual  study  of  all  the  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  Identification  and  guidance  of 
the  gifted  has  become  an  important  measure  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy. Wartime  manpower  demands  have  forced  a  critical  reappraisal 
of  educational  policies  with  respect  to  acceleration  in  the  grade  schools, 
the  high  schools,  and  the  colleges. 

Schools  all  over  the  country  have  looked  with  new  favor  upon  plans 
to  shorten  curriculums  and  curtail  prerequisites  in  the  interests  of  in- 
creased efficiency.  An  easy  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  expedient 
of  accelerating  gifted  children  in  school,  an  expedient  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  individualized  techniques.  Recent  educational  literature  indicates 
that  there  is  no  need  of  apprehension  over  a  policy  of  accelerating  children 
who  are  definitely  known  to  be  gifted,  although  conservative  educators 
have  hesitated  to  follow  such  a  plan. 

Service  cenfer  for  individualized  materials 
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Research  has  been  carried  on  through  re-examination  of  Bureau  of 
Child  Study  records  on  gifted  children  who  had  been  accelerated  and  other 
equally  gifted  children  who  had  not  been  accelerated.  The  research  has 
abundantly  verified  the  view  that  such  a  program  may  safely  be  under- 
taken. Cognizance  has  been  taken  of  this  new  outlook  in  reshaping  edu- 
cational policy  for  the  schools  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  the  policy  was 
explained  and  promoted  on  a  national  scale  through  publication  in  a 
leading  journal. 

In  Chicago  identification  of  the  gifted,  individualized  techniques,  spe- 
cial programing,  personal  service  by  adjustment  teachers,  and  follow-up 
by  high  school  administrators,  faculty  members,  psychologists,  and  parents, 
all  provide  safeguards  to  insure  the  appropriate  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city's  future  leaders  for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  good  of 
society  in  general,  and  for  victory. 

Government  Seeks  School  Data 

Chicago's  extensive  program  of  child  study,  together  with  the  per- 
sonalized character  of  its  individual  cumulative  data,  offers  a  rich  source 
of  information  to  governmental  and  social  agencies  in  their  dealings  with 
personal  problems  exigent  to  the  war  situation. 

The  schools  undertake  to  articulate  with  the  government  by  furnish- 
ing to  investigators  the  information  they  require  on  former  students  who 
are  now  in  military  or  government  service  or  are  about  to  enter  it.  The 
cumulative  folders  in  the  "left"  files  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools, 
and  the  reservoir  of  more  than  160,000  individual  case  study  folders  in 
the  central  oflice  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  extending  back  more  than 
25  years,  have  been  used  by  government  and  Red  Cross  representatives 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  investigated,  as  well  as  for  the  safety 
of  the  community  and  the  nation.  The  high  school  records  yield  a  wealth 
of  data  for  the  educational  experience  summary  cards  of  students  just 
now  leaving  school. 

The  files  of  the  high  school  adjustment  service  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Study  have  yielded  important  data  on  the  special  cases  of  men  and 
women  already  in  military  service.  The  following  instances  are  illus- 
trative : 

Library  and  workshop  where  teachers  se/ecf  latest  published  materials,  adapted  for  individualization 
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Chicago  boys  give  a  full  accounf  of  their  abilities  and  educational  experiences 

Many  applications  are  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  and  to  the 
high  school  adjustment  service,  by  Red  Cross  representatives  v^^orking  for 
the  Navy  or  the  Army  to  secure  information,  either  to  follow  up  on  the 
family  needs  of  men  who  are  in  the  service  or  to  give  assistance  to  former 
students  who  may  have  been  discharged  from  war  service  for  physical 
or  mental  health  reasons. 

Federal  representatives  in  the  course  of  their  routine  investigations 
of  every  government  employee  call  on  the  bureau  and  schools  for  informa- 
tion. In  many  cases  the  person  being  investigated  is  in  line  for  promotion 
to  a  confidential  position.  Before  this  can  take  place,  every  month  of  his 
life  must  be  accounted  for.  School  records  and  the  pupil's  autobiography 
have  in  many  cases  furnished  the  missing  information  without  which  the 
promotion  could  not  have  been  made. 

Many  young  men  in  the  service  have  profited  because  their  cumulative 
folders  and  school  records  showed  fine  attributes,  good  mental  powers, 
and  good  mastery  of  school  subjects. 

Records  Reveal  Early  Tendencies 

Investigation  of  a  conscientious  objector  showed  that  his  point  of 
view  was  of  long  duration,  not  merely  simulated  to  avoid  military  service. 
Personnel  conference  reports  made  by  his  division  room  teacher  in  the 
routine  of  the  daily  high  school  conference  period  showed  comments  on 
the  boy's  deep,  but  rather  narrow,  religious  attitudes. 

Investigators  from  governmental  and  Red  Cross  agencies  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  the  unusual  adequacy  of  the  data  in  all  of  the  schools 
and  in  the  central  office.  They  say  that  nowhere  have  they  found  a  type 
of  organization  which  made  available  the  amount  of  comprehensive  in- 
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formation  that  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  adjustment  service  plan.  In 
some  cases  men  who  are  mentally  handicapped  have  inadvertently  violated 
Army  regulations  vi^hich  were  beyond  their  understanding.  Old  Bureau 
of  Child  Study  reports  have  assisted  their  families  in  explaining  their 
inadequate  behavior  to  the  military  authorities,  with  the  result  that  some 
have  been  sent  home  while  others  have  been  assigned  to  less  complicated 
duties. 

Students  leaving  the  Chicago  high  schools  are  unusually  well-equipped 
with  data  regarding  their  special  abilities.  Such  data  are  now  demanded 
of  all  those  who  pass  through  the  induction  centers  or  who  apply  for  em- 
ployment. The  data  are  carried  on  the  educational  experience  summary 
record  issued  by  the  high  schools.  The  cumulative  records  in  the  adjust- 
ment office  of  each  high  school  furnish  the  required  data.  These  comprise 
measurements  not  merely  on  general  mental  power  and  school  achieve- 
ments, but  in  many  cases  on  specific  talents  or  particular  areas  of  intelli- 
gence as  identified  by  means  of  the  Chicago  Tests  of  Primary  Mental  Abil- 
ities. The  high  school  teachers  who  assist  in  preparing  the  E.E.S.  cards 
are  able  to  do  so  with  an  unusual  degree  of  understanding  because  of  their 
long  experience  in  studying  the  cumulative  folders  of  their  students  and 
in  using  the  data  during  their  daily  periods  for  individual  conferences. 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Study  participated  in  the  neuropsychiatric  screen- 
ing program  promoted  by  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  This 
program  was  initiated  as  a  demonstration  project  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  supplying  the  psychiatrists  at  the  induction  centers  with  reports 
from  public  agencies  which  had  in  the  past  had  contact  with  inductees. 
Such  advance  information  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  inductees  either  to  verify  assets  or  to  give  information  on  charac- 
teristics which  might  develop  into  tragic  situations  under  the  stress  of 
military  training.  In  this  sampling  project,  more  than  1,000  names  were 
checked  aganst  the  bureau  files  and  against  the  extensive  "left"  files  in 
one  of  the  large  high  schools,  with  satisfactory  results. 

War  Increases  Guidance  Problems 

Children  are  being  confronted  with  new  situations  that  disturb  their 
security.  Fathers,  brothers,  or  other  near  relatives  are  in  the  armed 
forces,  both  parents  may  be  working,  or  the  children  themselves  are  em- 
ployed after  school  hours,  sometimes  illegally  and  in  situations  detri- 
mental to  their  welfare.  The  new  routines  in  school  demanded  by  defense 
measures,  campaigns  for  salvage,  drives  for  savings,  and  similar  activities 
are  exciting.  The  school's  personnel  is  confronted  with  new  problems  or 
with  an  increase  in  old  problems  which  call  for  more  individual  care. 
The  experience  of  England  in  increased  delinquency  and  truancy  under 
war  conditions  is  a  warning. 

In  anticipation  of  such  needs  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  has  estab- 
lished close  articulation  with  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  A  series  of 
meetings  with  representatives  from  the  various  fields  of  social  service  was 
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arranged  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  the  high  school  adjustment 
teachers  from  September,  1941,  to  January,  1942.  Twenty-two  leaders  in 
social  service  presented  in  four  panel  discussions  the  agency  facilities 
available  to  the  schools  in  caring  for  students  offering  special  problems. 
Cumulative  data  are  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  personal 
needs  of  children.  The  adjustment  teacher  is  available  in  each  school  to 
give  additional  personal  attention  or  make  connection  with  social  agencies 
and  clinics.  Adjustment  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  high  school  levels 
have  been  furnished  with  literature  to  guide  them  in  dealing  with  problems 
that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  war  situation.  At  the  high  school  level  the 
daily  conference  period  offers  opportunity  for  faculty  members  to  give 
personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  their  students,  thereby  furnishing  addi- 
tional adult  guidance.  The  high  school  adjustment  teacher  is  ready  to  make 
contact  with  facilities  outside  the  school  if  such  are  necessary  in  assisting 
a  young  person  with  the  solution  of  his  problems. 

Give  Case  Details 

The  assistance  available  through  the  co-operation  of  the  adjustment 
teachers,  the  social  agencies,  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  has  aided  the 
war  effort  in  numerous  ways  other  than  the  guidance  of  war-disturbed 
children.  For  example,  sixteen-year-old  Charles  was  about  to  leave  high 
school  in  order  to  get  a  job  and  become  the  main  support  of  his  family. 
His  father  was  confined  to  a  hospital,  and  his  mother  was  attempting  to 
care  for  herself  and  four  boys  on  thirty  dollars  per  month  received  from 
the  veterans'  bureau.  Charles  himself  was  in  serious  need  of  dental  at- 
tention. 

Part-time  work  was  found  for  the  boy,  which  permitted  him  to  attend 
night  school  and  graduate  with  the  rest  of  his  class.  The  Parent-Teacher 
Association  paid  for  Charles's  dental  care,  and  the  Family  Service  Bureau 
supplemented  the  family  income  as  needed.  On  encouragement  from  the 
psychologist  and  the  adjustment  feacher,  the  young  man  studied  college 
mathematics  at  night  school  the  next  year,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  when  he  enlisted  at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  says  that 
he  will  never  forget  what  his  school  has  done  for  him,  and  he  is  now 
sending  his  mother  most  of  his  pay  check. 

In  another  case,  Conrad's  parents  recently  moved  from  a  rural  com- 
munity in  an  adjoining  state  in  order  to  secure  defense  work  in  Chicago. 
The  boy  was  thirteen  years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade,  but  had  the 
reading  achievement  of  a  first  grade  child.  He  was  most  unhappy  in  his 
new  environment.  The  mother  became  greatly  upset  and  the  family  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  returning  to  the  little  village.  The  boy  was 
given  an  individual  psychological  examination  and  was  placed  in  a  lower 
vocational  center,  where  the  educational  program  was  suited  to  his  abilities 
and  where  he  could  receive  much  attention  in  his  reading.  He  is  now 
making  excellent  progress  in  school,  and  the  attitude  of  both  the  boy  and 
the  mother  have  completely  changed.  On  the  advice  of  the  psychologist, 
the  mother  has  secured  work  as  a  nurse's  aid.  Family  morale  has  never 
been  better,  and  the  war  effort  has  been  given  support  that  might  have  been 


Students  learn  fo  recognize  counterfeit  money 


lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  psychological  examination  and  the  special 
services  available  for  solving  the  problem. 

Campaign  Against  Counterfeit  Money 

Part  of  the  Axis  v^^orld-strategy  is  the  issuance  of  counterfeit  money 
and  worthless  new  money  in  countries  in  which  the  perpetrators  wish  to 
undermine  the  existing  economic  order.  The  Secret  Service  Department 
of  the  United  States  has  been  combating  these  tactics  through  many 
avenues,  one  of  which  is  the  high  school  educational  campaign  based  upon 
the  Treasury  Department  booklet:  "Know  Your  Money."  This  pamphlet 
is  also  designed  to  reduce  domestic  crime  through  training  citizens  to 
protect  themselves  from  counterfeit  money  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chicago  schools  were  asked  to  prepare  a  teachers'  manual  and 
tests  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  pamphlet  and  make  its  contents  effective. 
The  project  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study,  where  experts  in 
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Bureau  of  Child  Study  contributes  to  personnel  techniques  in  the  Navy 


the  preparation  of  individualized  materials  and  in  the  details  of  test  con- 
struction produced  a  set  of  materials  that  insure  mastery  of  the  contents 
by  every  pupil.  Study  guides  and  keys  and  a  mastery  test  with  perforated 
stencil  were  printed  by  the  Washburne  School  press.  The  materials  were 
so  well-received  by  the  Secret  Service  Department  that  Chicago  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  sample  sets  to  be  distributed  as  models  to  250  American 
cities. 

Assistance  to  Armed  Services 

Two  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  staff  have  served  on  a 
committee  comprised  of  representatives  from  the  psychology  departments 
of  local  universities  and  other  institutions,  assembled  at  the  request  of 
the  Headquarters  Sixth  Service  Command  to  assist  in  formulating  an 
officer  training  course  involving  the  application  of  psychological  principles 
to  certain  specialized  service  needs.  This  assistance  was  acknowledged  in 
a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer,  saying  in  part :  "The  material  which 
you  have  contributed  is  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
requested,  and  the  time  and  effort  you  gave  to  this  project  are  greatly 
appreciated." 

Because  of  demands  by  the  armed  forces  for  a  very  brief  mental  test 
to  be  used  in  emergency  situations,  several  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Study  staff  arranged  and  carried  through  an  extensive  program  for  the 
evaluation  and  standardization  of  the  Kent  Emergency  Battery.  The  results 
were  published  in  the  JouvtuiI  of  Psychology,  and  the  standards  set  up  are 
now  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Base  at  San  Diego. 
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The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  was  accorded  the  distinction 
of  appointment  as  expert  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  work  as 
the  personal  representative  of  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  director  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  during  the  preliminary  organization  period 
in  June  and  July,  1942.  The  duties  involved  service  on  the  interviewing 
board  of  the  Sixth  Service  Command  in  the  selection  of  officer  candidates 
for  the  first  cadre  of  trainees,  and  necessitated  conferences  in  Washington 
and  at  the  Sixth  Service  Command  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  this  work  Major  General  George  Grunert  wrote  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  in  part  as  follows :  "Although  you 
were  acting  as  a  direct  representative  of  the  director  of  the  corps,  never- 
theless you  are  from  the  Sixth  Corps  Area  and  represented  this  area  both 
here  and  at  Washington.  The  value  of  this  service  is  reflected  in  the  high 
type  of  candidates  selected.  The  reports  of  interviews  were  outstanding 
in  comparison  with  others." 


One  of  the  capable  young  women  chosen 
from  the  Sixth  Service  Command  in  the 
original  selection  of  W.A.A.C.  officer  can- 
didates 
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Ihe  general  object  of  the  courses  of  instruction  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  as  stated  in  the  Army  Regulations,  is  "to  qualify  students 
for  positions  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency."  In  addition, 
the  Army  Regulations  state  "The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  af- 
fords to  institutions  a  means  for  practical  training  in  organization  leader- 
ship and  discipline  v^^hich  will  be  of  value  to  their  graduated  students  in 
an  industrial  or  professional  career.  The  theoretical  courses  have  a  con- 
tent of  general  educational  value."  The  program  under  which  this  training 
is  conducted  is  prescribed  by  the  War  Department, 

Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  this  war,  there  has  been 
little,  if  any,  change  in  the  program.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
technique  in  various  military  matters,  which  changes  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  cadets  either  through  verbal  instruction  or  by  means  of  brief  mimeo- 
graphs. It  has  been  found  that  the  program  which  has  as  its  object  the 
training  of  these  cadets  in  leadership  is  on  a  sound  basis  and  is  producing 
the  results  desired,  so  changes  have  been  held  at  a  minimum. 

The  course  prescribed  consists  of  both  practical  and  theoretical  work. 
Due  to  climatic  conditions,  it  is  impracticable  to  conduct  much  practical 
work  during  the  winter  months,  with  the  result  that  the  theoretical  work 
is  conducted  during  the  months  when  inclement  weather  may  be  expected. 
Starting  with  the  fall  term  in  September,  almost  all  of  the  first  ten  weeks 
are  devoted  to  drill.  Then  the  theoretical  subjects  are  introduced  and  they 
continue  until  the  spring  when  again  for  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  school 
term  practical  work  is  given  greater  intensity. 

In  the  department  leadership  of  a  cadet  is  developed  by  requiring  him 
to  exercise  actual  leadership  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors. 
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Approximately  1,000  of  the  cadets,  mostly  from  the  senior  class,  are  ap- 
pointed cadet  officers  and,  as  such,  exercise  leadership  in  their  respective 
positions.  Approximately  3,000  of  the  cadets,  mostly  from  the  junior  and 
sophomore  classes,  are  appointed  noncommissioned  officers  and  they 
actually  conduct  training  of  other  cadets  under  the  supervision  of  the 
cadet  officers  and  the  military  instructors. 

In  theoretical  work  classes  are  instructed  and  conducted  by  the  cadet 
officers  who  receive  training  which  will  prove  of  value  to  them  in  training 
should  they  go  into  any  of  the  armed  services.  That  this  system  works 
efficiently  is  proved  by  the  high  ratings  which  are  attained  by  the  units  in 
the  various  high  schools. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  department  has  met  certain  dif- 
ficulties due  either  to  the  unavailability  of  supplies  or  priorities  placed 
on  certain  materials.  A  number  of  these  have  been  overcome.  All  of  the 
Cal.  30  rifles  were  withdrawn  by  the  government  during  the  spring  of 
1942.    They  have  since  been  replaced  by  wooden  rifles  of  the  type  and 
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appearance  which  very  closely  simulates  the  Cal.  30.  This  weapon  has 
been  found  to  be  excellent  for  drill  purposes. 

A  reduction  of  approximately  10  per  cent  was  made  in  the  ammunition 
allowance  for  target  practice.  This  shortage  was  solved  by  giving  more 
thorough  preliminary  instruction  to  the  cadets  and  utilizing  the  available 
ammunition  to  the  best  extent  practicable.  No  diminution  of  the  interest 
of  the  cadets  nor  the  results  obtained  in  target  practice  have  been  noted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  September,  1942,  the  uniform 
situation  was  fairly  serious.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Army  author- 
ities this  situation  is  being  solved.  Concerning  those  articles  which  are 
not  issued  by  the  government  but  which  are  purchased  by  the  department, 
a  greater  difficulty  has  arisen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
articles  are  made  of  metals  on  which  the  government  has  placed  priorities. 
Manufacturers  could  not  furnish  these  articles  unless  they  were  granted 
priorities  and  these  priorities  could  not  be  obtained.  Prominent  among 
these  articles  were  those  made  of  brass,  such  as  cadet  swords,  belt  buckles, 
and  cap  ornaments.  These  difficulties  have  been  solved  by  the  issuance  of 
cadet  swords  only  to  the  higher  cadet  officers  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
department  had  on  hand  a  fair  stock  of  belt  buckles  and  cap  ornaments. 

Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the  military  in- 
structors and  officer  supervisors  have  noted  and  reported  a  greater  in- 
tentness  on  the  part  of  the  cadets  in  their  military  work.  Their  attitude 
has  become  more  serious  as  is  evidenced  by  their  actions  and  by  their  desire 
to  learn.  Military  training  in  the  high  schools  is  entirely  voluntary,  and 
these  students  have  always  been  interested  in  their  military  work. 

During  the  September,  1942,  semester  this  interest  and  intentness 
have  been  even  more  marked.  This  attitude  was  noted  particularly  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  again  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  discussion  was  held  in  Congress  relating  to  the  selection 
of  18-year-old  men  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Apparently,  the  cadets 
realized  that  many  of  them  might  be  selected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  their  desire  to  learn  all  they  could  about  military  training  was 
the  result. 

Many  Cadets  In  Service 

The  R.O.T.C.  department  does  not  have  the  facilities  of  an  alumni 
association  which  can  follow  the  life  of  a  cadet  after  he  graduates  or 
leaves  school.  Information  regarding  his  activities  after  leaving  school 
can  only  be  determined  by  questioning  other  students.  Shortly  after  the 
first  of  January,  1943,  the  department  requested  information  concerning 
how  many  former  R.O.T.C.  students  were  then  in  the  armed  services.  The 
replies,  incomplete  as  they  are,  showed  that  4,381  former  R.O.T.C.  students 
were  then  in  the  service.  Whether  they  were  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is  not  known.  Whether  they  were  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  or  privates  is  not  known.  They  were  all  in  the  armed 
services  of  their  country. 

Late  in  1940  the  Chicago  high  schools  had  assigned  to  them  thirty-nine 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  on  duty 
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as  military  instructors  in  the  various  high  schools.  At  that  time  five  or 
six  who  were  reserve  officers  were  discharged  from  their  enlisted  status 
and  called  to  active  duty  as  officers.  Later  various  other  military  instructors 
on  duty  here  were  either  called  to  active  duty  or  were  sent  to  officers' 
training  schools.  In  every  case  those  taken  away  were  replaced  by  new 
instructors. 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  to  include  December  31,  1942,  shows 
that  twenty-five  of  the  former  military  instructors  are  now  officers  in  the 
ranks  of  captain,  first  lieutenant,  and  second  lieutenant.  Another  one  has 
become  a  warrant  officer  and  another  has  secured  his  certificate  as  warrant 
officer  but  has  not  as  yet  been  assigned  to  active  duty  as  such.  These 
figures  and  those  in  the  preceding  paragraph  indicate  that  not  only  does 
the  R.O.T.C.  of  the  Chicago  high  schools  prove  to  be  an  excellent  training 
activity  for  the  students  but  also  for  the  instructors.  The  corps  continues 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 


Neatness  and  discipline  are  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  cadet 
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Today  the  pupil  is  motivated  by  his  desires  to  know  more 

that  affect  flight.   He  realizes  that  if  one  is  to  have  an 

he  principles  of  flying  one  must  know  something  about 


le  behavior  of  airTSWeather,  because  of  its  importance  in  aerial  naviga- 
tio3/l5ecomes  a  live  is«ue. 

'he  intrp€ttretit5h  of  central  war  time  and  the  curtailment  of  weather 
forecasts  h^^also  given  impetus  to  the  children's  interests  in  this  field. 
The  use  of  somie  of  the  simpler  instruments,  such  as  the  thermometer  and 
barometer,  ha^^S*^ew  significance.  Atmospheric  conditions  are  carefully 
checked  aivi^folSe^ded,  and  a  high  degree  of  competition  is  developed  over 
the  abilij^to  forecast  the  weather.  Variations  in  climatic  conditions  due 
to  g^e^aphical  locations  take  on  added  interest  because  of  their  relation 
tonight.  New  polar  and  global  maps  aid  in  giving  unprecedented  ideas 
OD  space  relationship.  Effect  of  temperature  and  air  currents  on  flying 
ojrer  the  North  Pole  are  also  discussed. 

The  natural  flight  of  plants,  especially  parachute  seeds  such  as  the 
milkweed,  dandelion,  and  cottonwood,  or  glider  seeds  like  those  of  the  elm, 
orient  the  child  to  an  understanding  of  flight  in  general.  The  adaptations 
of  birds  for  flight,  such  as  high  body  temperature,  large  muscles,  hollow 
bone  structure,  and  overlapping  of  wing  feathers  help  to  clarify  the  flight 
Jof  planes.  The  subject  of  mammals  that  fly,  as  for  example,  the  bat,  and 
of  insects,  such  as  the  bee  and  the  common  housefly,  hold  new  interest  for 
Ig  child  when  related  to  the  subject  of  airplanes. 
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The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  no  longer  taught  as  an  unrelated 
unit.  The  pupils  study  the  effects  on  the  human  body  of  flight  at  high 
altitudes  and  in  so  doing  learn  about  the  breathing  mechanism  of  the  body. 
The  nervous  system  and  sense  organs  are  studied  to  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  physical  fitness  for  flight.  Visual  acuity,  color  vision,  depth 
perception,  night  blindness,  muscular  co-ordination,  quickness  of  reaction, 
and  muscular  tremor  tests  are  of  great  interest  to  war-age  boys  and  girls. 

Introduction  of  the  study  of  fire  is  easily  made  through  the  new  im- 
portance of  the  incendiary  bomb  and  the  part  airplanes  play  in  this  work, 
as  well  as  through  the  great  need  for  fuel  conservation. 

Light  as  applied  to  aviation  becomes  a  vital  subject  since  the  art  of 
military  camouflage  is  based  on  color.  The  pupil  learns  how  nature  affords 
the  best  illustrations  of  camouflage  by  giving  its  animals  protective  colora- 
tion so  that  they  will  blend  into  their  natural  environment. 


To  a  skilled  craftsman  only  high  class  workmanship  will  do 
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The  use  of  celestial  navigation  by  pilots  of  planes  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  pupil's  interest  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  great  need  for  new 
inventions  to  help  speed  up  production  is  a  natural  Introduction  to  the 
teaching  of  machines  and  the  important  part  they  play  in  modern  v^arfare. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  spring  semester  in  1942  courses  in  aero- 
nautics were  developed  in  two  of  the  technical  high  schools  for  boys,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  composed  of  school  officials,  members  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  representatives  of  the  government 
flight  forces  and  commercial  lines.  Classes  in  these  courses  were  formed 
and  their  work  developed  satisfactorily.  During  the  semester  these  pro- 
grams were  studied  and  appraised,  and  plans  were  forwarded  for  the 
extension  of  such  opportunities. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  had  several 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
looking  toward  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  teachers  of 

Building  model  planes  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  a  mass  production  basis  is  O.K.  with  her 
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Chicago  of  the  whole  subject  of  aviation  and  of  developing  enthusiasm  for 
its  expansion.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  he  arranged  a  series  of 
meetings  in  September,  1942,  attended  by  all  high  school  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  administrators,  as  well  as  by  elementary  school  principals  and 
officials.  In  all,  over  5,000  of  the  school  personnel  heard  the  message  and 
saw  the  illustrations  presented  by  the  special  committee  sent  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  to  interpret  the  work.  The  committee  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Ben  Wood  of  Columbia  University.  He  was  on  leave  to  con- 
duct this  activity  for  the  C.A.A.  In  connection  with  this  institute  small 
group  conferences  took  place,  and  the  entire  school  system — but  the  high 
schools  in  particular — became  conscious  of  the  reality  of  the  air  age  and 
of  the  need  for  teaching  its  implications,  as  well  as  for  offering  courses 
of  immediate  practical  benefit. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  and  needs  in  this  area  the  following  courses 
for  high  school  were  authorized:  preflight  training  course — mathematics 
and  physics  of  aviation;  preflight  training  course — navigation,  meteor- 
ology, and  C.A.A.  regulations;  aviation  shop;  and  radio  shop:  theory,  shop, 
and  code.  These  courses  were  elective  but  enrollment  in  them  was  strongly 
encouraged.  Later  it  was  announced  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  preflight 
training  courses  was  to  be  required  of  all  boys  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  their  high  school  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  of  the  Chicago  schools  has 
directed  the  U.  S.  Navy's  model  airplane  project  for  the  Chicago  area,  and 
has  supervised  the  building  of  20,000  scale  model  planes  for  use  in  training 


Army  inspectors  found  fhe  house  in  order  in  this  technical  high  school  aviation  class 
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pilots,  gunners,  and  civilian  defense  spotters.  These  thousands  of  model 
planes  have  been  used  in  many  states  and  have  been  much  in  demand  by 
the  Navy,  Army,  and  civilian  defense  authorities. 

The  planes  were  built  in  the  many  school  shops  to  1/72  scale  from 
plans  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The 
planes  include  eighty-two  different  models  of  the  major  fighting  and  civilian 
planes  of  the  world.  The  fighting  planes  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  make  up  the  majority  of  the  number. 

The  planes  are  all  solid  models  built  in  most  cases  from  white  pine. 
Although  they  are  difficult  to  make  and  are  of  no  value  unless  well  made, 
the  Chicago  schools  have  completed  their  full  quota  of  acceptable  planes. 
The  planes  when  finished  have  been  painted  a  dull  black,  and  balanced 
and  drilled  so  that  they  can  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or  fine  wire.  Seventy 
Chicago  students  have  received  the  title  "Captain  Air  Craftsman"  from 
the  Navy  for  having  constructed  ten  or  more  acceptable  planes  in  this 
project. 

In  co-operation  with  Chicago  newspapers,  Boy  Scouts,  Junior  Victory 
Army,  Chicago  Park  District,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
members  of  the  industrial  arts  staff  conducted  a  model  airplane  meet  at 
the  Dan  Ryan  Forest  Preserve  on  Sunday,  July  12,  1942.  Five  hundred 
and  six  boys  and  girls  entered  their  planes  in  the  competition.  Thirty 
prizes  and  trophies  were  donated  by  public  spirited  citizens  and  the  press. 

Competition  was  open  for  rubber  band  and  gas  power  model  planes. 
Several  planes  made  sensational  flights,  staying  up  several  minutes  and 

Students  realize  thai  preparation  for  the  present  air  age  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future 
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traveling  two  or  three  miles,  although  all  gas  model  planes  were  limited 
to  a  10-second  motor  run.  Competition  was  also  open  to  controlled  models, 
which  were  of  special  interest  and  at  times  attracted  crowds  of  10,000 
people  for  a  single  event.  Several  of  the  controlled  models  reached  speeds 
of  over  ninety  miles  an  hour  and  helped  show  the  principles  of  aerodynamics 
in  a  dramatic  way. 

The  meet  did  much  to  promote  an  interest  in  aeronautics  by  com- 
petitors and  spectators.  A  nationally  known  parachute  jumper  and  an 
Army  training  plane  pilot  gave  exhibitions. 

Summer  high  school  classes  have  catered  to  students  intent  upon 
entering  the  air  forces.  Intensive  courses  in  physics  have  been  offered 
because  of  the  interest  in  this  subject  and  its  application  to  war.  Problems, 
experiments,  and  activities  of  physics  have  been  correlated  to  aviation. 
Mathematics,  too,  has  been  in  demand  during  the  summer  by  prospective 
aviation  cadets. 

A  description  of  the  special  provisions  made  for  training  employees 
in  several  of  the  airplane  construction  plants,  appears  in  the  National 
Defense  Training  section  of  this  report  (page  135). 


lool^s  like  his  plane  will  make  a  record  flight  in  competition 
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Ihere  is  a  certain  amount  of  preinduction  training  going  on  in  every 
high  school  classroom  and  laboratory  by  virtue  of  the  adaptations  to  war- 
time needs  that  have  been  made  in  every  subject.  The  important  point  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  is  that  traditional  subjects  have  to  receive  the  cus- 
tomary emphasis  in  the  face  of  the  new  curricular  obligations  thrust  upon 
the  schools.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  teaching  with  greater  intensity  to 
meet  the  demand  for  immediate  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  acquisition 
of  fundamental  as  well  as  special  skills. 


Fundamentals  of  shop  work  is  a  preinduction  course  popular  with  the  girls 
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There  has  been  a  striking  appreciation  of  the  accelerated  competition 
for  air  prestige  in  the  present  war.  This  trend  has  modified  the  viewpoint 
in  almost  every  field  of  study.  It  has  pointed  out  the  need  in  the  high 
schools  for  a  course  in  preflight  training. 

Other  new  preinduction  courses  are  those  in  fundamentals  of  elec- 
tricity and  fundamentals  of  shop  work,  both  of  which  are  required  of  all 
boys  for  high  school  graduation.  The  course  in  fundamentals  of  shop  work 
is  open  to  girls  as  an  elective. 

The  city  junior  colleges  have  also  assumed  considerable  responsibility 
for  preinduction  training  of  young  men.  Several  hundred  men  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  various  enlisted  reserve  military  programs.  Preparation 
for  active  duty  has  involved  close  work  between  the  colleges  and  the  military 
services  in  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  requirements. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  announced  in  December,  1942,  by  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  concerning  the  reserve  programs,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  colleges  have  rendered  satisfactory  service  to  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  program  during  the  year.  The  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pational Research  has  been  helpful  in  co-ordinating  the  various  reserve 
programs  in  the  three  junior  college  branches. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  service  that  the  colleges  are  rendering  to 
prospective  inductees  is  the  availability  of  the  wide  range  of  elective 
subjects  which  can  be  immediately  useful  in  military  service  life.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  continuing  with  even  greater  emphasis,  the 
colleges  have  been  adding  subject  courses  and  are  changing  the  content 
of  courses  already  available  in  order  that  the  material  may  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  the  military  services. 

Preinduction  work  has  become  necessary  for  women  too.  Since  girls 
cannot  enter  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  armed  services  until  the  age  of 
20  or  21,  many  of  them  spend  their  time  in  college  preparatory  to  entering 
such  services. 


Wfii7e  awaiting  call  from  the  enlisted  reserve  corps  many  co//ege  students  take  special  courses 


1  he  school  system  is  a  definite  labor  pool  making  available  many- 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  on  a  full-time  basis  as  well 
as  students  in  school  who  are  available  for  part-time  employment.  This 
fact  was  fully  realized  as  industry  became  geared  to  a  wartime  program, 
and  became  particularly  significant  after  December  7,  1941. 

The  schools  have  been  operating  on  a  co-operative  plan  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  by  providing  the  records  of  those  students 
available  for  employment.  This  relationship  was  built  up  in  1939  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  joint  conferences  with  responsible  placement  agencies. 
The  placement  counselor  assigned  to  each  of  the  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  is  the  person  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  procedures 
involved  in  this  joint  relationship.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  centralize  in 
each  school  all  placement  efforts  which,  in  turn,  are  geared  to  the  war  effort 
by  conforming  closely  to  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. These  recommendations  involve  clearance  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  also,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  potential  labor 
supply  as  represented  in  the  school  system. 

Records  of  graduates  flow  continually  into  the  offices  of  the  U.S.E.S. 
These  records  are  something  more  than  a  cold  application  for  work.  They 
include  reports  of  school  grades,  extracurricular  activities,  recommenda- 
tions of  teachers,  and  summary  statements  of  counselors  as  a  result  of 
individual  interviews  held  with  the  applicants. 

Placement  counselors  and  principals  in  the  schools  have  come  to  accept 
part-time  employment  of  students  as  a  growing  and  extended  responsibility. 
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Employers  have  many  part-time  jobs  available  because  of  labor  shortages. 
These  opportunities  are  being  accepted  by  the  students  now  in  school  on 
the  work-school  basis.  It  is  recognized  that  no  work  program  should  be- 
come so  extensive  that  either  the  school  work  of  the  student  or  his  health 
is  jeopardized.  Students  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  value 
of  remaining  in  school  and  completing  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
They  are  also  aware  that  they  can  contribute  to  the  war  effort  not  only  by 
remaining  in  school  but  also  by  doing  some  part-time  work  through  needed 
occupations  on  the  home  front.  The  percentage  of  students  working  on 
this  basis  has  skyrocketed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  one  school  92  per  cent 
of  the  senior  students  and  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  body  have  been 
reported  as  working  on  a  part-time  basis. 

A  number  of  emergency  employment  issues  arise  in  which  the  schools 
may  become  a  possible  labor  pool.  This  first  became  apparent  in  the  spring 
of  1942  when  the  farm  labor  shortages  were  indicated.  As  a  result  of  this 
prediction  of  shortage  of  necessary  workers,  the  schools  again  worked  with 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  providing  a  labor  pool  of  approximately 
4,000  students  who  made  themselves  available  for  summer  work  on  the 
farms. 

Another  emergency  arose  in  November,  1942,  in  the  labor  shortages 
among  retail  merchants  and  the  postal  service.  Here  again  a  co-operative 
plan  was  worked  out  with  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  whereby 
selected  students  were  made  available  on  either  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis  early  in  December.  The  plan  used  in  carrying  out  this  program  has 
received  nation-wide  recognition.  Young  people  working  in  these  estab- 
lishments for  the  Christmas  season  not  only  get  the  educational  values  in- 
volved in  work  experience,  but  also  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  an  emergency 
war  program  since  the  shortages  of  workers  on  the  home  front  are  due 
to  regular  workers  being  absorbed  by  essential  war  industries  and  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  also  the  legal  agent  for  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  required  by  law.  On  the  state  basis  these  cer- 
tificates are  required  of  all  young  people  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
and  in  Chicago  these  are  issued  only  for  part-time  work.  On  a  federal 
basis,  age  certificates  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  number  of  certificates 
issued  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  especially  among  the  part-time  group. 
The  issuance  of  employment  certificates  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  check 
on  the  numbers  of  young  people  working  either  part-time  or  full-time  and 
on  the  drop-outs  from  the  schools. 

The  personnel  working  on  the  Consolidation  of  School  Registration 
Records  unit  assisted  greatly  in  assembling  birth  data  for  the  age  certifi- 
cates. This  project  compiled  a  card  index  of  the  pupils  who  attended 
Chicago  elementary  schools  since  1871,  showing  age,  formal  schooling,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  The  work  was  completed  for  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  schools  and  nearly  finished  for  some  others. 
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Workers  assembled  thousands  of  pupil  registration  records  from  in- 
dividual schools  of  the  city,  transcribed  them,  and  consolidated  the  data  on 
cards  for  each  person.  Records  so  consolidated  are  useful  to  persons  in 
securing  old  age  assistance,  employment  under  civil  service,  U.  S.  natural- 
ization, and  acceptance  for  military  service.  For  thousands  of  persons  the 
only  birth  or  age  records  are  those  found  in  the  schools. 

It  was  formerly  necessary  for  a  person  to  go  to  the  school  attended 
to  determine  if  the  old  registers  were  still  available.  With  the  card  file 
of  names  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  entire  city,  the  centralized  record 
system  set  up  by  this  project  now  makes  it  possible  to  produce  the  re- 
quired information  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Through  information  received  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  certificate 
office,  it  is  possible  to  have  available  first-hand  information  as  to  whether 
employers  are  using  minors  without  first  tapping  all  other  labor  sources. 
The  peak  load  in  the  certificate  office  is,  of  course,  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  when  many  of  these  young  people  are  used  in  all  types  of 
both  essential  and  nonessential  industries. 

Occupational  Information  Distributed 

The  Bureau  of  Occupational  Research  collects  and  disseminates  sig- 
nificant occupational  information.  Although  this  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  program,  it  becomes  particularly  urgent  in  time  of  war.  The  cur- 
riculum needs  continuous  evaluation.  Classroom  teachers  need  to  relate 
their  subject  to  the  war  program,  the  employment  program  of  the  school 
needs  to  be  related  to  the  war  needs,  and  key  people  in  every  school  must 
be  continually  informed  of  the  latest  demands  of  the  war  program  as  it 
relates  both  to  teachers  and  students.  The  program  of  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating occupational  information  in  the  Chicago  schools  this  past  year 
has  been  geared  particularly  to  the  war  effort  and  involved  a  number  of 
points  of  emphasis. 

The  Superintendent's  bulletins,  which  are  the  medium  for  reaching  all 
principals,  teachers,  and  students,  are  used  continually.  The  following 
types  of  information  were  cleared  with  the  schools:  draft  regulations  as 
they  affect  18-  and  19-year-old  students;  regulations  affecting  students 
who  drop  out  of  school ;  significant  employment  opportunities,  occupational 
trends  of  current  significance,  civil  service  regulations,  procedures  for 
qualifying  for  typing  and  stenographic  positions,  and  emergency  em- 
ployment demands  and  procedures  for  meeting  them. 

In  order  to  be  up-to-date  on  the  kinds  of  war  work  carried  on  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  there  has  been  provided  a  continuous  analy- 
sis of  the  war  contracts  issued  locally.  An  analysis  of  these  contracts 
indicates  the  kinds  of  workers  needed  which,  in  turn,  affects  the  kind  of 
information  given  to  students  and  the  nature  of  courses  offered.  It  also 
affects  the  emphasis  which  all  subject  teachers  place  upon  their  particular 
subjects. 

As  a  method  of  giving  the  June,  1942,  high  school  graduates  informa- 
tion of  current  employment  significance,  a  committee  of  placement  coun- 
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selors  and  others  assembled  material  for  a  handbook  for  seniors.  This 
handbook  contained  valuable  information  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting 
employment  issues  of  the  war  as  they  relate  to  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area.  It  also  contained  vital  information  regarding  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Another  method  of  disseminating  vital  war  information  has  been 
through  occupational  conferences  in  the  various  high  schools.  The  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Research  has  worked  closely  with  the  schools  in  planning 
such  conferences  and  in  securing  speakers  for  them.  Most  of  the  high 
schools  have  planned  at  least  one  such  conference  during  the  year  and 
have  changed  their  procedures  over  that  of  prior  years  by  emphasizing 
particularly  the  occupations  that  are  important  to  the  war  effort.  Among 
the  subjects  that  have  been  in  frequent  demand  by  the  students  are:  metal 
trades,  aviation,  typing,  chemistry,  nursing,  engineering,  and  medical 
service. 

In  addition  to  specific  occupational  topics,  many  of  the  schools  have 
planned  assemblies  for  girls  on  the  general  topic  of  women  and  the  war, 

A  press  for  shaping  plastics  is  a  new  machine  tor  a  new  product 
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and  for  boys  on  the  subject  of  the  various  military  services.  The  bureau 
has  been  able  to  provide  key  people  from  industry  and  the  armed  services 
who  were  able  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  students. 

An  all-school  occupational  conference  was  held  in  which  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago,  Altrusa,  together  with  other  organizations,  co- 
operated with  the  schools.  Ten  representatives  from  each  high  school 
were  present  and  it  was  their  job  to  take  back  to  their  respective  schools 
the  gist  of  the  conference. 

Radio  has  also  been  used  as  a  method  of  imparting  timely  information 
to  students  and  their  parents.  The  weekly  Your  Job  in  Review  program 
was  geared  entirely  to  those  occupations  currently  significant. 

Victory  Through  Vocations,  a  sound  motion  picture  in  color  prepared 
by  the  Film  Council  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Re- 
search, depicts  workers  in  various  modern  jobs.  It  also  shows  the  efforts 
made  by  the  schools  to  help  young  people  bridge  the  gap  between  school 
and  industry. 

Schools  Take  Over  Direct  Placement 

In  July,  1942,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  limited  its  operations  to 
demands  for  essential  war  work.  This  change  immediately  affected  the 
schools  since  employers  began  calling  the  Board  of  Education  to  determine 
the  availability  of  high  school  graduates  for  employment  in  so-called 
nonessential  industries.  A  special  study  was  made  immediately  to  determine 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  were  still  seeking  work  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  satisfactorily  placed.  Over  6,000  returns  were  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  this  special  study,  of  which  number  a  majority  of 
placements  were  made  and  the  remainder  referred  back  to  school  place- 
ment counselors  for  further  study. 

As  business  and  industry  changed  over  from  peacetime  production, 
the  work-study  plan  of  the  junior  colleges  was  modified  to  meet  the  ac- 
celerated demands.  Today  approximately  60  per  cent  of  city  college  men 
hold  jobs  which  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  war  effort;  women 
(as  of  December  31,  1942)  have  already  closely  approached  this  figure. 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  city  college  women  were  beginning  to 
show  new  interest  in  technical  fields.  Almost  immediately  afterward,  in 
preparation  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  opportunities  open  to  them, 
more  and  more  women  began  choosing  the  basic  training  in  drafting, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  that  would  enable  them  to  take  over  men's 
work  in  the  laboratories  and  assembly  lines  of  war  industry. 

Demands  for  manpower  have  created  vast  reductions  in  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  ranks  which  have  carried  on  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  National  defense  classes  began  training  W.P.A. 
workers  for  specific  tasks  where  labor  shortage  existed.  When  these 
trainees  secured  employment  in  defense  industries  they  were  discharged 
from  W.P.A.  The  W.P.A.  workers  on  educational  projects  likewise  found 
employment  in  more  essential  lines.  Consequently,  five  projects  had  to 
close,  two  were  combined,  and  one  was  transferred  to  another  sponsor. 


DEFtNsk  TRAINING 


Classes  for  national  defense  training  are  carried  on  in  the  Chicago 
area  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  They  were  started  during  the  summer  of 
1940  at  the  request  of  the  federal  government.  Almost  a  year  later  the  suc- 
cess of  this  emergency  program  was  evaluated  when  representatives  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  and  the  State  Office  of 
Vocational  Education  visited  Chicago.  A  very  thorough  inspection  was  made 
of  all  of  the  training  programs  being  conducted  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  en- 
thusiastic report  of  this  committee,  made  public  at  the  end  of  the  inspection 
tour,  was  most  gratifying  and  encouraging.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1940 
ten  high  schools  have  been  participating  in  national  defense  training. 
Three  of  the  ten  have  been  in  operation  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Vocational  activities  in  the  Chicago  schools  are  colored  with  many 
distinct  contributions  toward  the  development  of  men  and  women  for  in- 
dustry and  at  present  for  the  nation  and  victory.  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  school  program.  Many  additions  have  been  made.  Training  for 
defense  industries  has  been  accepted  as  a  program  that  must  be  carried  on 
progressively  with  the  regular  vocational  education  schedule.  In  so  doing, 
the  demands  of  local  industry  are  met  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

The  national  defense  training  program  does  not  conflict  in  any  way 
with  the  regular  day  school  or  evening  school  programs  of  the  participating 
schools.  The  classes  start  in  some  schools  in  the  afternoon  when  the  regular 
day  school  program  is  completed.  In  the  evening  schools,  defense  classes 
start  at  10  o'clock.  The  three  schools  operating  night  classes  continued 
through  the  night,  with  classes  operating  as  established  in  1940,  changes 
being  made  to  conform  to  employment  demands  and  school  facilities.  In 
many  cases  new  school  equipment  and  additional  housing  have  been  secured. 
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During  the  summer  of  1942  special  classes  were  opened  in  one  of  the 
high  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  give  training 
in  Army  office  procedure.  This  training  provided  approximately  600  men 
proficient  in  stenography  and  typing,  and  also  familiar  with  Army  forms. 

During  1941  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  trainees  came  from 
W.P.A.  and  40  per  cent  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  defense  training  program  and  up 
to  January  1,  1943,  approximately  68,000  trainees  have  passed  through 
the  classes  and  have  been  prepared  for  employment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  training  program  in  operation  during  World 
War  II  is  seen  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  a  federal  vocational  edu- 
tion  report'  which  states  that  all  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States  trained 
only  61,000  people  during  World  War  I.  When  consideration  is  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  approximately  1,100  vocational  schools  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  Chicago's  part  in  the  training  of  industrial  workers 
is  significantly  outstanding  in  national  leadership. 

Classes  Held  in  Plants 

The  defense  training  program,  after  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the 
ten  high  schools,  has  been  expanded  to  include  many  classes  out  in  the  field 
of  industry.  Although  it  has  been  customary  to  encourage  industrial  firms 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  school  facilities  for  training  purposes,  the  war 
program  has  brought  about  a  condition  which  does  not,  in  many  cases, 
make  it  advisable  to  carry  on  the  specific  training  needed  by  industrial 
firms  for  groups  of  their  employees  other  than  in  the  plant  where  the 

1  American  Vocational  Association  Journal,  Vol.  16,  No.  2,  p.  17. 
Trainees  in  a  defense  class  learn  what  to  do  in  a  defense  plant 
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Women  a/so  prepare  to  turn  out  war  materials 

trainee  is  working.  In  many  plants  secret  war  instruments  are  being 
made,  and  training  must  be  given  by  using  the  private  manufacturing 
equipment. 

To  meet  this  demand  of  industry,  branches  of  the  already-established 
schools  have  been  opened  in  industrial  plants.  The  following  programs  are 
being  conducted  as  part  of  the  national  defense  training  program.  These 
classes  meet  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  according  to  the  work  pro- 
gram of  the  group  for  which  training  is  being  provided. 


Johnson  Fare  Box  Company 
(Branch  of  Schurz) 

Union  Special  Machine  Company 
(Branch  of  Washburne) 


Started  with  one  class. 
Now  on  third. 

Classes  in  blueprint  reading  and 
shop  mathematics.  Now  on  third 
class. 


Jensen  Radio  Company 
(Branch  of  Lindblom) 


On  third  class. 
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Quality  Hardware  On  second  class. 

(Branch  of  Washburne) 

Electro  Manufacturing  Co.  Precision  inspection.    First  class. 

(Branch  of  Crane) 

Linn  Manufacturing  Company        Third  class. 
(Branch  of  Austin) 

Rock-Ola  Has  nine  classes  now  in  operation. 

(Branch  of  Crane)  Around-the-clock  basis. 

Bendix  Corporation  Four  classes  set  up. 

(Branch  of  Austin) 

Osborn  Glove  Company  On  first  class. 

(Central  Office  Branch) 

Belmont  Radio  Company  On  third  class. 

(Branch  of  Austin) 

Stewart-Warner  Completing  first  class. 

(Branch  of  Lane) 

Signoid  Steel  Three  classes. 

(Branch  of  Lane) 

Women  Replace  Men 

During  the  fall  of  1942  it  became  evident  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  industrial  program  in  turning  out  war  materials,  women 
would  need  to  be  trained  in  large  numbers  to  replace  the  men  entering 
military  service.  The  federal  employment  bureau  immediately  began  to 
assign  women  to  the  national  defense  training  program.  During  a  six- 
month  period,  over  2,400  women  have  received  complete  training  and  have 
entered  industrial  work  from  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  national  defense 
classes.  Another  1,200  are,  at  this  time,  almost  finished  with  their  industrial 
training.  In  addition  to  this  number,  approximately  900  women  are  being 
trained  in  special  programs  set  up  in  industrial  plants  where  they  are 
employed. 

The  Pullman  Company,  manufacturers  of  special  railway  equipment, 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  training  of  new 
women  and  men  employees  and  former  employees  to  work  on  airplane  con- 
struction. Classes  were  established  in  the  Chicago  Vocational  School.  From 
the  beginning,  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  company  for  which  train- 
ing was  being  done.  However,  the  facilities  of  this  modern  school  had  to 
be  given  to  the  Navy,  as  the  Navy  program  expanded,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  new  training  facilities  be  made  available.  To  meet  this  demand,  two 
private  buildings  were  rehabilitated  by  the  schools  in  order  to  continue 
training  employees  for  the  aircraft  department  and  to  supply  a  steady 
stream  of  competent  welders. 

As  the  work  to  be  done  by  these  employees  is  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
work,  such  as  riveting,  lofting,  assembly,  welding,  and  all  of  the  other 
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Aircraft  consfruciion  in  wartime  is  a  job  for  all  willing  workers  of  all  ages 

phases  of  manufacturing  in  this  field,  all  people  given  training  are  first 
selected  by  the  employer,  the  Pullman  Company,  and  then  trained.  In  this 
manner,  there  is  no  training  time  wasted  on  people  who  are  not  fitted  for 
the  type  of  employment  for  which  training  is  being  given.  The  demand 
for  the  people  from  these  two  schools  by  the  Pullman  Company  is  so  great 
that  one  of  them  is  being  operated  on  a  twenty-four-hour  per  day  basis. 


Take  Over  Large  Building 

During  the  summer  of  1942  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Chicago  to  provide  training  facilities  for  new  employees.  At 
their  request,  the  school  board  accepted  the  responsibility  of  training  air- 
craft employees.  A  building  formerly  occupied  by  a  large  auto  agency 
was  rented  and  equipped  with  all  of  the  jogs  and  fixtures  and  other  special 
machinery  needed  in  aircraft  work.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1942  the  school 
was  opened.  Stations  were  provided  for  1,000  trainees  in  aircraft  riveting, 
inspection,  templet  making,  jig  and  fixture  erection,  and  aircraft  assembly. 

This  school  is  a  complete  unit  fitted  to  train  aircraft  workers.  All  of 
the  trainees  are  on  the  Douglas  payroll.  Enrollment  in  the  school  can  be 
attained  only  through  employment  at  Douglas.  The  staff  of  this  school  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  instructors  selected  and  assigned  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  supervision  of  all  instruction  is  done  by  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  This  organization  permits  reimbursement  to 
the  Chicago  school  board  from  federal  funds  allocated  for  this  purpose. 
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Naval  Training 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  especially  its  vocational  depart- 
ment, has  every  reason  to  experience  pride  in  the  part  played  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  training  program  at  the  Navy  Pier  and  the  teacher-training 
program  at  the  Navy  Training  Center  on  the  South  Side.  Both  programs 
stand  as  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  board's  employees  and  the  foresight 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  having  available  such  a  school  plant.  Working 
in  conjunction  vi^ith  Navy  personnel,  these  training  centers  were  equipped 
and  staffed  to  do  a  job  not  previously  duplicated  in  the  nation's  history. 

As  intimated,  the  three  and  one-half  million  dollar  Chicago  Vocational 
School,  now  the  Navy  Training  Center,  was  made  available  for  teacher- 
training  needs.  Staff  members  of  the  vocational  department  assisted  in  the 
selection  of  teacher-training  personnel.  A  number  of  Chicago  vocational 
teachers  were  selected  and  transferred  from  their  regular  jobs  to  this 
special  work.  Equipment  was  selected,  installed,  and  operation  supervised 
by  educational  staff  members  until  Navy  personnel  became  available. 

Before  complete  supervision  of  this  program  was  turned  over  to  the 
Navy,  4,000  members  of  the  United  States  Navy  graduated,  1,100  sailors 
completed  a  program  termed  "A,"  and  240  received  "B"  school  training. 
In  addition  to  enlisted  trainee  schooling,  400  men  were  prepared  as  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Education  relinquished  the  entire  building  for  Navy  use  and 

Learning  blueprint  reading  from  an  experienced  Navy  technician 
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the  vocational  department  moved  the  national  defense  training  equipment 
to  other  training  centers. 

Training  for  Navy  cooks  has  been  carried  on  in  two  places:  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  Washburne  Trade  School  and  at  a  branch  of  Washburne. 
In  the  school  cafeteria  a  two-week  training  program  for  bakers,  general 
cooks,  and  for  special  cooking  has  been  conducted  for  six  months.  These 
trainees  are  assigned  from  the  Navy  Training  Center.  Trainees  from  the 
armory  have  received  chef  training  at  the  Washburne  branch,  going  beyond 
the  regular  cooking  training  into  the  quantity  cooking  methods,  field  cook- 
ing, and  baking.  Both  classes  have  received  considerable  commendation 
from  naval  officials. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Department's  success  in  taking  over  and  operating 
the  building  of  the  Chicago  Vocational  School  as  a  training  center,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education,  led  the  Navy  to  request  the  use  of 
the  Wright  Branch  of  the  City  Junior  College.  The  emergency  request 
required  the  immediate  approval  of  the  board  following  the  negotiations 
which  were  concluded  between  Navy  officials  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Navy  personnel  took  over  the  day  after  college  classes  were 
dismissed  in  June,  1943. 

Board  maintenance  employees  continue  to  operate  the  building. 
Arrangements  for  housing  and  training  about  650  men  have  been  made, 
and  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  school  for  the  Navy  will 
be  made  by  the  government. 

The  Film  Council  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  prepared  and  is 
showing  to  the  public  several  color  sound  motion  pictures  of  the  work 
going  on  at  Navy  Pier,  Navy  Training  Center,  and  in  the  national 
defense  training  classes. 


Signal   Corps    Training 


Utilizing  three  Board  of  Education  buildings  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Army  for  Signal  Corps  classes,  the  Burr, 
Bancroft,  and  Spry  elementary  schools  became  Army  schools.  At  the  Burr 
School  classes  were  installed  to  give  training  in  advanced  radio.  The  trainees 
are  selected  civilians  placed  on  civil  service  status  for  the  duration  of  train- 
ing, after  which  Army  induction  takes  place. 

Shop  facilities  were  made  available  at  the  Bancroft  School,  which,  with 
the  Burr  School,  cares  for  a  regular  enrollment  of  900  trainees.  Three  hun- 
dred trainees  at  the  Spry  School  are  receiving  training  in  the  complete 
installation  of  telephone  equipment.  This  course  includes  pole  climbing, 
wiring,  and  other  phases  of  field  service  necessary  to  Army  telephone  com- 
munication. 

Two  of  these  special  schools  are  operating  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Communications  with  Army  officials  intimate  the  possibility  of  a  transfer 
of  additional  Signal  Corps  trainees  to  this  area,  giving  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  program  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Army  with  Chicago's 
contribution  to  its  needs. 
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1  he  roots  of  emphasis  upon  vocational  training  under  modern  trends  were 
planted  in  the  Chicago  public  school  system  when  the  present  admin- 
istration selected  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Shortly  after  he  took 
office  in  1935,  a  long  range  plan  of  vocational  and  industrial  training  was 
introduced.  The  steady  growth  of  the  program  found  the  system  sufficiently 
equipped  and  the  staff  developed  to  take  on  an  emergency  load  readily  and 
willingly.  Thus  it  developed  that  national  defense  and  war  found  Chicago 
in  the  lead  in  fulfilling  a  government  request  for  providing  vocational 
training. 

In  line  with  the  consistent  provision  of  facilities  to  meet  local  needs, 
which  now  are  national  needs,  a  new  vocational  school  has  been  added  dur- 
ing the  year  at  4401  St.  Lawrence  Avenue.  This  building,  formerly  housing 
a  prevocational  school,  was  taken  over  by  the  vocational  education  division, 
rehabilitated,  and  added  to  in  the  form  of  one-story  brick  and  wood  struc- 
tures, to  provide  training  facilities  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  field  of 
industrial  occupations. 

For  boys,  facilities  have  been  established  for  training  in  aviation, 
machine-shop,  foundry,  printing,  sheet  metal  work,  tailoring,  welding,  shoe 
cobbling,  commercial  cooking,  electric  shop  and  radio,  and  all  phases  of 
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woodwork.  For  girls,  training  is  offered  in  beauty  culture,  dressmaking, 
office  practice,  millinery,  commercial  cooking,  commercial  art,  and  tailoring. 

This  new  vocational  school  was  opened  in  September,  1942,  with  a 
group  of  360  students  from  the  regular,  surrounding  schools.  An  additional 
group  of  470  pupils  who  had  just  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  re- 
sponded from  26  of  the  elementary  schools  in  that  area  and  were  enrolled 
as  vocational  students  for  a  four-year  trade  training  course. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  facili- 
ties have  been  established  in  this  vocational  school  for  all  of  the  activities 
available  in  any  of  the  other  schools.  Art,  music,  physical  education,  and  a 
library  program  are  being  developed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  growth  of  the 
school.  Although  facilities  have  been  provided  for  1,000  students,  it  is 
now  evident  that  expansion  will  soon  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  this  community. 

Having  established  this  school  under  the  most  difficult  conditions — 
lack  of  building  materials,  school  equipment,  and  many  other  adjustments 
caused  by  wartime  measures — its  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  support 
of  the  community  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  staff  selected  to  build  this 
institution. 


Chicago  Vocational  School 


During  the  year  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  Chicago  Vocational 
School — students,  faculty,  and  all  equipment — from  the  building  now  being 
used  by  the  Navy.  In  order  to  hold  intact  this  new  vocational  school 
organization,  which  was  established  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  of  the  city,  a  high  school  branch  at  80th  and  Normal  was 
completely  rehabilitated  and  new  school  facilities  provided  by  the  construc- 
tion of  one-story  brick  buildings  in  the  yard.  Faculty  and  students  have 
accepted  the  change  to  these  temporary  quarters  as  part  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort. 

The  program  at  the  Chicago  Vocational  School  is  slightly  different  from 
that  of  the  other  vocational  schools,  in  that  students  enter  after  having 
completed  one  year  in  regular  high  school.  During  the  first  year  at  the 
Chicago  Vocational  School,  which  is  preindustrial  in  nature,  the  program 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  North  Central  Association,  so  that  if  a  student 
desires  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  vocational  school  to  change  back 
to  his  regular  high  school,  he  may  do  so  without  losing  credit  or  time. 


Washhurne  Trade  School 


The  Washburne  Trade  School  is  organized  to  operate  with  four  distinct 
departments  for  the  different  types  of  students  in  attendance.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  apprentice  department,  which  takes  care  of  indentured  appren- 
tices in  the  field  of  building  trades  and  also  the  machine  tool  trades.  Appren- 
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tices  attend  school  one  day  per  week  and  are  paid  by  the  employers.  The 
second,  or  unit  trade,  is  a  full-time  group  of  students  on  a  high  school  level, 
a  four-year  vocational  training  program  preparing  them  for  entrance  into 
employment.  The  third  group,  the  continuation  school,  consists  of  drop-outs 
from  the  full-time  school,  attending  one  day  per  week  until  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  fourth,  or  commercial  group,  is,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  a  part  of  the  general  continuation  school.  This 
group  is  attending  on  a  part-time  basis,  which  may  be  a  part  of  each  day, 
or  all  day  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  apprentice  training  program  in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been 
brought  about  by  slow,  patient,  co-operative  work  and  interest  built  up  on 
the  part  of  the  organized  labor  groups,  the  organized  employer  groups,  and 
many  co-ordinating  agencies.  The  movement  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
at  times  more  than  3,000  apprentices  have  been  in  training.  This  program 
has  been  so  well-organized  that  many  phases  of  it  have  been  used  to  fit  into 
a  national  pattern.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  labor  men,  employers, 
and  schoolmen  throughout  the  nation. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  International  Master  Painters'  Association 
has  conducted  an  apprentice  panel  contest  as  one  phase  of  its  annual  con- 
vention, of  work  done  in  the  vocational  schools  throughout  the  country.  In 
1941  the  Washburne  apprentices  won  first  place  in  this  national  contest 
and  were  awarded  the  Muirhead  Trophy.   In  1942  Washburne  apprentices 

Their  vocational  preparation  is  on  a  professional  basis 


A  shortage  of  materials  doesn't  dampen  his  enthusiasm 

again  won  the  trophy.    In  addition  to  receiving  the  trophy  the  students 
competing  in  the  contest  received  a  number  of  cash  prizes. 

The  unit  trade  department— the  full-time  Smith-Hughes  group  which 
spends  half  of  each  school  day  (three  hours)  in  the  shop  and  half  for 
related  subjects — has  been  expanded  both  for  girls  and  for  boys  during  the 
past  year.  The  work  in  the  new  department  for  boys  consists  of  aviation 
engines  and  aviation  structures.  The  girls  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
special  power  machine  sewing  classes.  There  also  has  been  an  expansion 
of  the  food  department  to  give  additional  training  in  that  field. 

All  of  the  vocational  schools  in  the  city  have  participated  in  the  Citizens 
of  Tomorrow  radio  program  presented  over  WGN.  The  three  schools  pre- 
sented programs  which  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  larger  high  schools 
of  the  area.  The  Tribune  newspaper  staff  members,  working  on  this  pro- 
gram, were  high  in  their  praise  of  the  presentation  made  by  the  vocational 
schools.  At  each  of  the  presentations  the  visitors  consisted  of  school  board 
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officials,  leaders  of  labor  organizations,  members  of  social  organizations, 
and  civic  groups. 

The  commercial  department  at  Washburne  has  changed  almost  com- 
pletely from  long-term  training  to  short-term  intensive  training  to  meet  the 
needs  of  adults  wishing  to  enter  into  employment.  The  larger  number  of 
these  people  have  not  been  employed  within  the  last  two  years,  and  need 
retraining,  review  of  previous  employment  training,  and  the  learning  of 
entirely  new  phases  of  commercial  work. 

In  keeping  with  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Chicago  many 
new  departments  have  been  added  during  the  year,  one  of  which  is  a  class 
in  teletype.  The  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company, 
and  provision  is  made  for  one  of  the  Washburne  teachers  to  be  trained  in 
this  type  of  work.  The  installation  of  this  equipment  and  the  training 
being  carried  on  at  Washburne  will  replace  the  necessity  for  Postal  Tele- 
graph and  Western  Union  to  give  instruction  in  their  own  establishments. 

In  a  film  called  Young  America  Learns  A  Trade,  the  Film  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Education  has  recorded  many  of  the  activities  for  training 
students  at  Washburne. 

Evening  Classes  Up  to  Capacity 

The  Washburne  Evening  Trade  School  is  operating  with  the  largest 
group  that  has  ever  been  in  attendance.  Shop  facilities  are  being  used  to 
their  utmost.  There  are  a  number  of  new  activities  which  have  been  added 
to  meet  the  changes  in  demands  for  special  industrial  training. 

The  evening  school  is  an  adult  school,  one  of  the  requirements  being 
that  a  person  must  be  over  sixteen  to  attend.  It  is  truly  an  adult  industrial 
school.  Due  to  the  increased  demand  of  industry  for  workmen  on  a  full-time 
basis,  a  number  of  apprentice  groups  formerly  attending  school  in  the  day- 
time are  now  shifted  to  the  evening  school  program,  and  a  special  appren- 
ticeship program  has  been  established. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of  women  have  gradually  filtered 
into  all  of  the  classes  dealing  with  the  machine  tool  trades,  and  drafting 
and  mathematics  for  industry.  Within  recent  months  requests  have  been 
made  for  special  classes  to  be  set  up  in  the  field  of  plastics.  Instruction  has 
been  carried  on  in  connection  with  inspection,  die  sinking,  drafting,  and 
mathematics  as  applied  to  plastics. 

During  the  1942-43  school  year  the  evening  school  has  conducted  classes 
for  library  attendants.  The  purpose  is  to  allow  a  group  of  library  attendants 
to  meet  and  discuss  their  own  problems,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  bring  in 
outside  lecturers,  movies,  and  equipment  demonstrations  that  will  be  helpful 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  librarians. 

The  new  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  ran  into  difficulty  near  the  end  of 
its  completion,  and  failed  to  secure  sufficient  facilities  for  giving  training 
to  new  nurses  in  the  field  of  dietetics.  Classes  for  these  student  nurses  were 
opened  in  the  late  afternoon  at  the  Washburne  Trade  School,  so  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  regular  day  or  evening  school  programs.  The  well-equipped 
experimental  cooking  laboratory  at  Washburne  was  made  available  to  be- 
ginning nurses  and  their  instructor. 


Learning  to  know  their  merchandise 


The  lunchroom  facilities  of  Washburne  have  also  been  used  for  class 
purposes  in  the  evening  school.  An  in-service  training  program  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Lunchrooms  has  been  conducted.  Assistant  lunch- 
room managers  serve  an  apprenticeship  during  the  day  in  the  Washburne 
lunchroom  and  participate  in  the  evening  school  class  work. 

Teacher-Training  Program  Accredited 

In  December,  1942,  the  Washburne  Trade  School  was  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as  a  vocational  teacher-training  institution. 
During  the  winter  of  1941-42  classes  were  conducted  for  teachers  already 
certified  to  teach  in  the  schools  in  the  field  of  business  machines,  so  that 
these  teachers  would  be  prepared  to  teach  special  subjects  in  the  commercial 
department.  At  the  same  time,  special  machine-shop  and  seminar  courses 
were  offered  in  the  evening  trade  school  for  which  credit  was  given  by  the 
Chicago  Teachers  College  toward  a  master's  degree. 

In  September,  1942,  classes  were  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
work  at  the  Chicago  Teachers  College  and  also  as  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
mercial courses,  as  requested  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Classes  were 
opened  for  three  different  groups  of  teachers :  a  continuation  of  the  program 
for  which  the  Teachers  College  will  give  credit,  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
mercial program  for  teachers  wishing  special  courses  in  machine  account- 
ing, and  a  third  program  offering  shop  courses  with  promotional  credits 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

This  program  is  established  only  for  people  who  are  certified  to  teach 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  The  courses  offered  are  of  a  shop  or  labora- 
tory nature,  requiring  two  hours  of  class  attendance  for  one  hour  of  credit. 
In  connection  with  all  courses  a  seminar  is  conducted. 
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High  School  Shops 


The  office  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  vocational 
education  has  been  expanded  to  include  the  supervision  of  shop  facilities 
in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  A  supervisory  staff  from  the  vocational 
office  has  made  inspection  tours  through  five  of  the  high  schools,  accom- 
panied by  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  district  superintendent  in  each 
case,  and  the  shop  superintendent  in  those  technical  schools  having  shop 
superintendents.  The  staff  inspected  all  of  the  shop  facilities  at  Lane 
Technical  High  School,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Tilden  Technical 
High  School,  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  and  Austin  High  School. 

It  is  evident  from  the  findings  of  these  visits  that  a  central  supervisory 
staff  is  able  to  stimulate  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  shop  facilities  of  the 
schools  of  Chicago.  It  will  be  possible  to  shift  equipment  from  one  school 
to  another,  and  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  all  communities  in  a  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  manner. 


Jones  Commercial  High  School 


Like  the  other  vocational  schools  of  the  city,  Jones  has  continued  with 
its  regular  vocational  commercial  program,  providing  training  for  youth 
who  will  enter  the  field  of  commerce.  Students  entering  Jones  have  already 
had  some  training  in  the  regular  high  schools  of  the  city  and  are  desirous 
of  completing  a  commercial  course  of  a  highly  specialized  and  technical 
nature.  The  school  is  equipped  and  staffed  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  training,  faculty  and  students  have  shouldered  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  war  effort.  Early  in  the  year  provision  was 
made  for  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work  to  be  done  for  local  draft  boards. 
Typing  and  checking  of  lists  of  registrants  was  completely  carried  on  as 
part  of  the  school  program. 

In  recent  months  an  extended  program  has  been  planned  for  the  sale 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  The  school,  through  the  office  of  its  director,  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  regional  chairman  for  the  local  business 
district.  The  10  per  cent  payroll  deduction  plan  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
sales  program  with  firms  having  employees  of  twenty-five  in  number  or 
less.   The  entire  faculty  has  worked  with  the  director  in  this  assignment. 

Groups  of  eight  to  ten  students  have  frequently  been  assigned  to  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  assist  in  typing  and  clerical 
work,  and  their  work  has  proved  to  be  extremely  satisfactory. 

Classes  have  been  conducted  in  military  office  training  for  boys,  so  that 
when  they  enter  the  service  they  will  have  a  beginning  in  office  work  involv- 
ing official  military  procedure.  Jones  has  been  one  of  the  first  schools  to 
schedule  a  preinduction  clerical  training  class  for  which  material  has  been 
collected  from  all  branches  of  the  service.  Twenty  senior  boys  have  enrolled 
in  this  special  intensive  course  which  started  in  February,  1943. 
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The  evening  school  at  Jones  has  been  organized  to  give  instruction 
needed  for  adult  students,  especially  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  serv- 
ices of  the  nation.  Approximately  1,100  students  attend  the  Jones  Com- 
mercial Evening  School.  Special  classes  have  been  organized  in  vi^ar  mathe- 
matics for  young  men  who  are  anticipating  a  call  to  service.  Special  courses 
to  meet  the  demands  of  examinations  being  oifered  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  carried  on  in  the  school.  The  facilities 
of  the  school  have  also  been  made  available  for  the  use  of  civilian  defense 
classes  in  the  training  of  citizens  in  first  aid  work. 

Intensive  training  in  short-term  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
has  been  instituted,  so  that  there  might  be  some  possible  reclamation  of 
office  skills  discarded  when  individuals  entered  other  types  of  work.  Dicta- 
phone operators,  file  clerks,  calculating  machine  operators,  are  being  trained 
in  these  short-term  courses. 

During  the  1942  summer,  this  school  offered  short-term  intensive  train- 
ing courses  to  adults  who  had  been  out  of  commercial  work  for  some  time 
and  who  were  seeking  employment.  The  program  was  carried  on  both  in 
the  day  and  the  evening  schools  during  the  summer  weeks, 

fAachine  skills  and  office  procedures  are  stressed  in  the  office  practice  class 
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Vocational  Training  for  Handicapped 


It  is  clear  that  many  educational  adaptations  are  required  by  general 
education  and,  similarly,  many  aspects  of  special  education  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  extended.  Severe  dislocations  in  the  process  of  selecting 
an  occupation  and  securing  employment  are  certainly  occurring,  and  wiser 
counseling  service  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  vocational  training  programs 
for  all  handicapped.  However,  the  war  offers  to  the  exceptional  children  of 
the  nation  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

War  is  a  time  when  many  traditions  are  broken,  a  time  when  society 
makes  more  rapid  changes,  and  a  time  when  conditions  are  more  fluid. 
Under  such  conditions  atypical  children  can  more  easily  prove  that  they 
can  perform  many  tasks  efficiently  and  economically ;  in  fact,  they  are  chal- 
lenged to  do  so.  In  meeting  this  challenge  many  handicapped  students  can 
compete  with  normals  under  ordinary  conditions  of  finding  employment 
and  in  doing  actual  work.  Others  can  compete  with  normals  if  they  are 
given  help  in  finding  the  proper  work,  and  still  others  in  case  they  are  given 
specialized  training.  The  exceptional  child  thus  has  an  opportunity  to  help 
the  nation  when  its  need  for  manpower  is  greatest ;  to  establish  some  means 
for  meeting  effectively  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  which  must  arise  out 
of  the  conflict ;  and,  to  aid  in  meeting  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
handicapped  in  the  peacetime  world. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  by  all  those  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  exceptional  child  to  help  him  meet  both  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunities before  him.  Furthermore,  these  plans  include  the  vocational  and 
rehabilitation  education  needed  to  help  return  wounded  and  disabled 
soldiers  to  civilian  life  as  productive  workers  because  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children  are  able  to  offer  suggestions  in  helping  the  handicapped 
adult. 

War's  displacements  not  only  break  traditions  so  that  more  rapid  prog- 
ress is  possible  in  giving  exceptional  children  the  proper  recognition  of  their 
productive  worth  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general,  but  the  worth  of  the 
individual  has  taken  on  an  added  significance.  The  handicapped  have,  if 
possible,  much  more  reason  for  desiring  to  help  in  the  war  effort  than  do 
the  physically  and  mentally  strong.  The  use  in  limited  military  service  of 
those  only  slightly  handicapped  should  be  encouraged.  Such  service  will 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  a  special  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  the  handicapped ;  also,  to  help  give  normal  groups  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  worth  and  value  of  those  who  are  handicapped.  Further- 
more, the  handicapped  will  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  a  useful  place 
in  the  economic  structure  of  the  nation  at  a  time  when  industry  has  lost 
many  of  the  more  able-bodied  workers  by  reason  of  their  going  into  the 
armed  forces. 

The  nation  needs  the  entire  productive  effort  of  the  people,  and  handi- 
capped students  can  make  a  sizable  contribution  in  helping  win  the  war. 
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Occupational  demands  know  no  bounds  in  time  of  war.  Women,  in- 
cluding mothers,  take  their  places  alongside  men  in  industry,  and  often 
supplant  male  help.  Older  children  increasingly  take  over  household  duties 
and  care  for  little  children. 

Until  May,  1943,  the  Work  Projects  Administration  child  protection 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education,  provided  day  care  for 
children  of  employed  parents,  and  for  mothers  instruction  in  ways  of  pro- 
moting child  health  and  managing  the  family  budget. 

Although  some  urgent  requests  for  day  care  had  been  received  from 
a  few  sections  of  the  city,  there  was  no  authentic  information  available 
covering  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  A  preliminary  survey  during  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  was  carried  on  in  all  public  elementary  schools  to  locate  these 
areas.  In  this  survey  over  16,200  children  of  employed  mothers  were  listed 
as  needing  care :  3,600  from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  and  12,600  from  six 
to  thirteen  years. 

This  survey  was  conducted  as  a  co-operative  effort  between  the  child 
care  committee  of  the  local  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Through  contacts  with  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  Industrial  Relations  Association,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and 
individual  firms,  the  schools'  Bureau  of  Occupational  Research  was  able  to 
furnish  channels  of  information  regarding  the  allocation  of  war  contracts, 
the  extent  of  expansion  of  personnel  in  established  plants,  the  sites  and 
extents  of  new  plants,  and  similar  data  in  so  far  as  would  be  helpful  in  the 
proper  location  of  centers  both  for  nursery  schools  and  for  extended  services 
for  school-age  children. 
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Children  learn  to  do  things  right  from  the  start 

The  child  care  committee  had  previously  made  detailed  surveys  in 
industrial  plants  and  through  community  agencies  and  had  secured  informa- 
tion from  2,500  families.  It  continued  its  investigation  in  May  and  June, 
making  a  detailed  survey  in  95  public  elementary  schools.  The  data  from 
these  various  sources  are  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  v^^hich  they  are  intended. 

In  February,  1943,  the  Board  of  Education  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  War  Public  Services,  for  federal  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Lanham  Act  for  community  services.  The  funds  re- 
quested v^ere  to  provide  for  38  nursery  school  units,  averaging  40  children 
each,  in  18  locations,  for  6  days  a  week,  for  10-14  hours  a  day.  In  May  funds 
totaling  ^130,876  were  allotted  for  this  purpose. 


Centers  for  c/iWd  core  have  an  activity  program  flexible  enough  to  fif  the  weather 
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On  May  20  ten  locations  operating  under  the  W.P.A.  child  protection 
program  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Wartime  Nursery  Schools.  In  June  the 
first  additional  unit  was  opened  and  preparations  were  made  for  starting 
another  one. 

Generally  the  daily  fee  for  a  child  in  the  nursery  school  is  fifty  cents, 
which  pays  for  care,  lunch,  and  an  afternoon  feeding.  Breakfast  is  fifteen 
cents  additional.  Since  50  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  the  program  must  be 
met  completely  from  fees,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  centers  to  locations 
where  the  attendance  warrants  a  reasonably  low  cost  per  child. 

The  program  is  a  war  measure  intended  1)  to  release  women  for  war- 
time employment;  2)  to  enable  mothers  to  pursue  their  wartime  tasks 
without  undue  worry  regarding  their  children  and  with  a  minimum  of 
absenteeism ;  3)  to  conserve  the  health  and  promote  the  mental  welfare  of 
the  children  through  supervision  of  play,  rest,  diet,  and  hygiene.  To  accom- 
plish the  last  item  the  child  care  committee  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
has  an  advisory  subcommittee  composed  of  members  drawn  from  the  staffs 
of  the  Chicago  Health  Department,  the  Infant  Welfare  Society,  the  Chicago 
Pediatrics  Society,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  Every  care  is  taken  to  assure  the  realization  of  the  purposes 
enumerated. 

The  regular  schools  are  meeting  the  problem  of  child  care  on  a  basis 
of  local  needs.  Some  school  principals  report  that  girls'  clubs  have  taken  on 
the  project  of  acting  as  mother's  helpers  to  assist  in  out-of -school  care  of 
children  in  large  families  or  in  homes  where  mothers  are  engaged  in  war 
work.  Recompense,  where  taken,  is  often  invested  in  war  savings  stamps. 

Lessons  in  the  development  and  care  of  children  are  an  important 
feature  in  high  school  training  for  homemaking.  The  lessons  assume  a  new 
significance  because  of  the  immediate  application  necessitated  by  the  emer- 
gency. A  number  of  high  school  girls  are  preparing  themselves  to  use 
abilities  of  this  sort  since  volunteers  for  other  types  of  service  are  more 
numerous.  Lessons  on  the  physical  care  of  children  are  supplemented  by 
discussions  of  habit  formation  and  mental  and  emotional  development. 
Practice  in  games  and  storytelling  and,  where  possible,  experience  with 
groups  of  small  children  fit  students  for  their  share  in  the  child  protection 
program.  Abilities  of  this  type  have  wage-earning  possibilities  also,  as 
many  girls  are  discovering. 

To  insure  wholesome  recreation  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  whose 
mothers  are  employed  in  defense  work  or  engaged  in  numerous  other  activi- 
ties attendant  on  the  war  effort,  the  social  centers  offer  instruction  in 
ballroom  dancing  and  manners  in  addition  to  the  entertainment  derived 
through  dance  and  game  mixers  and  stunts  for  elementary  school  pupils 
after  regular  school  hours.  This  activity  has  always  been  of  an  extra- 
curricular nature  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  been 
self-sustaining. 

Another  service  made  available  by  the  schools  to  communities  is  the 
instruction  to  volunteer  workers  interested  in  conducting  nursery  schools. 
This  aid  is  given  by  the  Chicago  Teachers  College  for  the  O.C.D. 


WARTIME  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

During  the  war  construction  of  standard  school  buildings  has  prac- 
tically ceased  because  building  materials  have  been  diverted  to  projects 
directly  related  to  the  war.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Textbooks  and  Building 
Survey  has  taken  the  initiative  in  developing  two  wartime  building  projects 
with  specifications  for  noncritical  materals. 

Several  shop  buildings  for  use  in  connection  with  vocational  schools 
have  been  built  within  as  little  as  six  weeks  time  at  very  low  cost.  These 
buildings  are  one-story  shops  34  ft.  wide  and  112  ft.  long.  Common  brick 
has  been  used  for  walls  and  partitions.  Steel  lintels  have  been  eliminated 
by  going  back  to  the  old  rowlock  brick  arch.  Windows  are  wood,  double- 
hung.  The  foundations  of  these  shop  buildings  are  plain  concrete,  no 
reinforcing  steel  being  used. 

The  roof  is  felt  and  asphalt  over  1-inch  insulating  boards,  supported 
by  single  wood  trusses.  To  conserve  metal,  no  gutters  and  downspouts  have 
been  provided.  The  roof  drains  over  the  sidewalls  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  The 
minimum  of  plumbing  has  been  installed.  Each  shop  has  a  sink  located  in 
the  open  room,  a  water  closet,  trough  urinal  and  lavatory  in  a  toilet-room. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  four  unit  heaters  of  the  projection  ceiling 
type,  attached  to  the  trusses  by  hangers.  Steam  is  provided  from  the  boilers 
in  the  main  building. 

The  natural  lighting  of  the  shops  is  excellent.  All  interior  brick  and 
wood  surfaces  have  been  painted  with  white  casein  paint.  The  lower  sash 
in  the  window  is  glazed  with  maze  glass  to  prevent  disturbances  from  the 
outside.  The  upper  sash  is  clear  glass.  Even  on  dark  days  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  resort  to  general  artificial  lighting. 

The  lighting  system  consists  of  300-watt  lamps  spaced  11  ft.  on  centers. 
Fixtures  are  not  uniform  in  all  buildings,  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  what 
is  available  at  this  time.  Power  and  light  outlets  have  been  provided  from 
conduit,  bench  high,  on  all  outside  walls. 

The  buildings  cost  $11,500  each  for  the  general  work,  and  about  $15,000 
complete  with  heat,  light,  and  plumbing. 
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Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  December,  1941,  the  Bureau  of  Text- 
books and  Building  Survey  laid  out  a  fairly  substantial  school  building 
construction  program  consisting  of  a  number  of  new  buildings,  moderniza- 
tions, and  rehabilitations.  Since  this  program  could  not  go  forward  in  the 
usual  manner  because  materials  of  construction  for  standard  buildings  were 
no  longer  obtainable,  the  bureau  has  been  compelled  to  change  its  plans. 

In  a  number  of  outlying  sections  of  the  city,  notably  Oriole  Park,  Mount 
Greenwood,  and  Wildwood,  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in  the 
number  of  resident  children.  Some  of  the  largest  aircraft  plants  in  the 
country  have  been  erected  on  the  periphery  of  the  city,  and  defense  houses 
have  been  erected  overnight,  severely  taxing  the  facilities  of  the  nearest 
schools.  In  collaboration  with  the  school  architect,  plans  have  been  drawn 
for  a  small  four-room  type  elementary  school  building  for  each  of  these 
neighborhoods. 

These  buildings  will  consist  primarily  of  noncritical  materials,  includ- 
ing common  brick  construction,  insulating  material  instead  of  plaster,  stove 
heat,  wardrobes  instead  of  steel  or  wooden  corridor  lockers,  and  other 
simple  features.  Each  little  building  will  be  attractive  and  will  meet  most 
of  the  classroom  standards  developed  by  schoolhouse  planners  in  recent 
years,  such  as  the  required  floor  area,  window  area,  heating,  ventilating, 
and  efficient  layout  for  good  administration. 


This  wartime  shop  building  was  built  with  noncritical  materials 


THE    WAR-GEARED    CURRICULUM 

War  makes  exacting  demands  upon  the  resources,  the  capacities,  and 
the  efficiency  of  every  course  in  the  curriculum  of  the  American  schools. 
There  is  not  a  subject  that  has  escaped  the  challenge  to  change  its  pattern, 
to  conform  to  the  emergency,  and  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  production. 

The  call  is  heard  for  modification  and  adaptation,  for  rapid  transition 
to  make  the  curriculum  practical  and  immediately  available  to  youth  in 
school  today  and  in  the  service  of  country  tomorrow.  Teachers  in  class- 
rooms, administration,  and  on  curriculum  committees  are  at  work  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  all  demands  carefully  and  satisfactorily. 

Chicago's  teachers  have  enjoyed  intellectual  freedom  in  their  influence 
upon  the  school  curriculum.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  recommend 
changes,  to  try  out  suggested  classroom  improvements,  or  to  propose  en- 
tirely new  ideas  for  the  common  good  of  educational  progress.  Much  of  the 
recent  advancement  in  the  Chicago  course  of  study  stands  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  teachers  and  principals  for  implementing  the  Superintendent's 
suggestions — as  well  as  their  own — for  improved  methods.  President 
Roosevelt  certainly  paid  a  tribute  to  educators  when  he  said  that  "Teachers 
as  a  group  are  performing  a  great  service  to  their  country." 

An  innovation  in  the  dissemination  of  curriculum  offerings  is  now 
being  followed  in  the  production  of  films  by  the  Film  Council  of  the  schools. 
The  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  various  school  departments  are 
shown  through  the  medium  of  color  sound  motion  pictures.  These  films  are 
available  not  only  to  the  schools  but  also  to  civic  organizations. 


English 


A  visit  to  the  classrooms  reveals  how  deeply  the  war  with  its  activities 
has  penetrated  into  the  life  of  the  schools.  The  many  activities  carried  on 
in  English  are  comparable  to  the  diverse  changes  that  war  has  brought  to 
every  threshold — at  home  and  in  school. 
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Letter  writing  is  real.  Newsy  letters  to  real  persons  in  the  armed 
forces  make  the  lesson  important  and  worthy  of  the  pupils'  best  efforts. 
Letter  writing  is  no  longer  a  task.  It  has  become  a  pleasure.  And  it  is 
truly  a  gala  day  when  an  answer  arrives.  The  enthusiasm,  pride,  and  devo- 
tion awakened  by  the  following  letter  cannot  be  adequately  described : 

Dear  Classmates  and  Teachers  of  Marie : 

Your  Christmas  letter  is  one  of  the  nicest  possessions  I  have.  It 
will  be  a  treasure.  I  will  always  look  back  on  it  with  great  happiness. 
All  my  officer  friends  have  seen  it  and  they  all  say  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  expressions  of  thoughtf  ulness  they  have  seen. 

In  return,  may  I  extend  my  sincerest  wishes  for  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Marie's  Dad. 

Letters  to  children  in  South  America  and  England  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion of  friendly  relationship.  They  have  provided  opportunities  through 
which  the  pupils  have  developed  a  better  understanding  of  boys  and  girls 
in  other  lands  and  the  problems  they  are  facing.  They  have  been  made 
happy  to  hear  from  the  children  who  survived  the  Nazi  blitz,  children  whose 
homes  were  shattered  by  bombs.  They  have  been  made  glad  to  know  that 
these  children  still  play  and  laugh  and  sing. 

Among  the  children's  compositions  are  answers  to  vital  questions: 
"Why  I  should  help  win  the  war"  and  "Why  I  am  an  American."  A  fourth 
grade  boy  volunteers  "We  must  fight  to  the  end  for  freedom."  A  sixth 
grade  girl  writes  "We  must  win  the  war  so  we  can  live  and  win  the  peace." 
An  eighth  grade  pupil  responds  "We  do  not  want  to  win  the  war  for  terri- 
tory but  for  freedom." 

What  America  Means  to  Me !  That  was  the  topic  for  the  essay  in  the 
annual  American  Legion  contest.  Just  how  can  one  tell  what  America 
means  to  him?  How  can  one  express  the  thrill  he  feels  when  he  sees  the 
American  flag  unfurl  in  all  her  majestic  beauty  over  a  free  nation?  How 
can  one  tell  how  deep  is  his  emotion  as  he  lifts  his  voice  to  sing  the  glorious 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"?  How  can  one  talk  about  his  quickened  heart 
beat  as  he  hears  the  left,  right,  left,  right,  of  an  American  military  march? 
How  can  one  tell  of  his  wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who 
in  frail  craft  dared  the  mighty  ocean  in  their  search  for  freedom?  How 
can  one  express  his  admiration  for  the  sturdy  pioneer,  the  brave  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  and  the  host  of  other  courageous  Americans  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  men?  These  were  the 
questions  which  arose  in  the  eighth  grade  classes  all  over  the  city. 

Floor  talks  and  reports  by  children  have  real  meaning.  Eager  attention 
is  paid  as  a  pupil  relates  how  a  brother  was  rescued  from  the  sinking 
Lexington.  Another  child  tells  about  relatives  who  have  felt  the  terrible 
scourge  of  the  new  order  in  Europe.  Others  tell  of  the  pleasant  surprise  in 
recognizing  relatives  in  the  movies,  in  the  newspapers,  and  over  the  radio. 
Discussion  of  the  flag  is  a  common  exercise.   The  children  tell  about  block 
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dedication  ceremonies  with  an  ever  increasing  realization  that  if  the  flag 
could  have  answered  it  would  have  said:  "I  am  whatever  you  make  me. 
I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  America  may  become. 
I  am  no  more  than  you  believe  me  to  be  and  I  am  all  that  you  believe  I  can  be. 
I  am  whatever  you  make  me — nothing  more !" 

The  familiar  response  "I  don't  know  what  to  talk  about"  is  heard  no 
more.  Everyone  has  something  to  say  or  write  about  and  is  eager  to  share. 
''Can't  we  make  Friday  'Self -Denial  Day'?  We  can  buy  stamps  for  the 
money  we  otherwise  would  use  to  buy  candy  and  other  pleasures,"  is  heard 
in  a  pep  talk  to  the  pupils  for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  bonds. 

The  school  newspaper  has  become  a  very  valuable  agent  in  the  further- 
ing of  the  war  effort.  Such  all-absorbing  topics  as  Junior  Red  Cross,  air 
raid  signals.  Civilian  Defense,  and  price  controls  challenge  the  skill  of 
young  writers.    Sacrifice  and  victory  are  popular  subjects  for  editorials. 

Even  the  poetry  page,  which  usually  offers  delightful  little  verses  about 
the  snowflakes  and  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus,  shows  the  effect  that  the 
seriousness  of  war  has  had  on  the  thinking  and  expression  of  the  children. 
Just  as  delightful  but  in  a  far  different  vein  are  such  offerings  as  these, 
written  by  a  sixth  grade  boy  and  an  eighth  grade  girl. 

Hoarding 

There's  something  worse  than  a  saboteur  or  spy; 

A  hoarder,  that's  right,  and  now  I'll  tell  you  why. 

To  share  and  share  alike  is  one  of  our  American  rules, 

And  those  who  disobey  it  are  the  ones  who  are  the  fools. 

For  if  you  have  more  sugar  than  your  family  does  require, 

You  can  do  more  damage  than  did  the  Chicago  fire. 

A  hoarder  is  an  enemy  of  the  very  lowest  kind, 

Cruelty  and  selfishness  are  behind  his  evil  mind. 

So  take  a  tip  from  me  if  an  American  you  want  to  be, 

Share  and  share  alike,  and  keep  our  country  free. 

Poise  and  stagef right  are  expressed  as  the  cast  is  "made  up" 
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To  Our  Men  Over  There 


You're  fighting  for  our  country  now, 
Fighting  to  keep  it  free. 
On  the  land  or  in  the  air, 
You're  fighting  for  liberty. 


We  at  home  are  in  the  war. 
But  not  in  a  fighting  way. 
War  stamps  and  bonds  that  we  buy 
Help  in  a  very  big  way. 

Just  keep  your  chin  up,  soldier  boy. 
We're  with  you  all  the  way. 
And  in  our  minds  we  hope  and  wish 
There'll  be  peace  on  earth  some  day. 

High  School  Program  Reviewed 

Wartime  demands  raise  the  difficult  question  of  balanced  selection  for 
an  instructional  program.  Certain  worthy  peacetime  goals  diminish  in 
importance  while  others  acquire  increased  significance.  Growth  in  power 
to  read,  hear,  speak,  and  write  precisely  and  honestly  remains  a  paramount 
purpose  of  the  high  school  English  classes  in  a  self-governing  community. 
Activities  receiving  emphasis  must  contribute  to  proficiency  in  skills  in- 
volved in  the  comprehension  and  interpretaton  of  expressed  thought;  in 
using  sources  of  information ;  in  purposeful  expression  of  facts,  opinions, 
and  observations;  in  the  effecting  of  group  decisions. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  current  program  in  English  is  that  of 
strengthening  faith  in  the  success  of  democratic  living  through  extended 

The  English  laboratory  is  a  flexible  unit  adapted  to  a  variety  of  activities 
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understanding  of  the  evolution  of  that  way  of  living.  Through  reading  and 
discussion  students  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  mankind's  total  struggle 
for  liberty  and  dignity.  By  the  same  means  they  gain  an  assuring  view  of 
the  part  played  by  their  own  nation  in  that  struggle.  They  learn  to  respect 
the  contributions  of  other  nations.  Group  discussion  and  literature — the 
literature  presented  through  the  printed  page,  the  air  waves,  or  the  motion 
picture  screen — serve  to  point  up  the  issues  for  which  the  individual 
willingly  assumes  personal  duties  and  sacrifices  today. 

Finally,  instruction  in  the  English  classroom  contributes  to  successful 
personal  adjustments  of  students.  Through  guided  reading  and  good  dis- 
cussion students  gain  the  reassurance  needed  to  meet  the  problems  which 
they  must  face  today. 

The  revised  course  of  study  in  English,  evolving  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  classroom  teachers,  provides  direction  for  an  integrated 
program  well  adapted  to  the  current  emergency.  Reconstruction  of  needs 
and  goals  necessitates  the  re-evaluating  of  methods  and  materials  and  the 
discarding  of  useless  procedures.  Under  the  improved  plan  students  come 
to  understand  language  as  extension  of  thought  and  to  use  it  purposefully 
and  with  caution.  They  come  to  value  the  creative  as  necessary  for  spiritual 
defense. 

In  the  laboratory  classrooms,  one  in  each  high  school  district,  where  the 
new  course  is  being  tried  out,  students  comprehend — through  purposeful 
reading  and  reporting,  through  group  discussion,  and  through  co-operative 
enterprises — the  value  of  democratic  procedures.  Adequate  equipment, 
including  movable  seat  units,  conference  table,  filing  cabinet,  magazine  rack, 
recording  machine,  and  a  library  of  stimulating  books  and  periodicals,  aids 
appreciably  in  adapting  the  training  to  present  day  war  needs.  The  students 
examine  newspapers  and  magazines  to  select  and  to  evaluate  information ; 
they  collect  clippings,  follow  directions  in  bulletins,  conduct  quiz  programs 
on  war  words,  and  make  effective  use  of  illustrative  aids.  Through  intelli- 
gent listening  to  conversation,  speeches,  and  radio  programs  and  through 
guided  expression  of  their  own  feelings  and  reactions,  they  acquire  facility 
in  controlled  and  discriminating  thinking. 

The  students  write  war  poems,  articles,  songs,  and  slogans.  They  find 
letter  writing  suddenly  real  when,  for  instance,  they  co-operate  in  building 
the  war  service  honor  roll  for  the  school.  They  speak  with  purpose  and 
meaning  as  they  attempt  to  clarify  war  issues  and  to  identify  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  advantages  of  world  unity.  As  they  make  phonograph  record- 
ings, dramatize,  discuss,  participate  in  committees,  and  conduct  projects 
involving  extensive  investigation  and  organization,  they  make  vivid  for 
themselves  and  their  classmates  the  American  way  of  living. 

As  individuals,  students  are  co-operating  in  the  war  effort  by  more 
rigid  self-discipline  and  by  improved  work  habits  as  well  as  by  lending 
hearty  co-operation  to  school  and  community  enterprises.  They  are  build- 
ing positive  attitudes  toward  war  issues  and  international  unity  through 
intelligent  listening  and  through  reading  the  literature  that  portrays  whole- 
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some  living  as  well  as  the  documents  that  explain  and  uphold  the  tenets 
of  democracy. 

The  teachers  are  sharing  their  problems  and  their  successes  through 
several  media.  The  committee  on  revision  of  the  course  of  study  prepares 
and  distributes  monthly  a  bulletin,  The  English  Exchange,  which  carries 
suggestions  contributed  by  the  classroom  teachers.  This  committee  fre- 
quently issues  special  bibliographies  and  outlines  pertaining  to  paramount 
war  issues.  In  a  monthly  conference  the  chairmen  of  the  English  depart- 
ments of  all  the  high  schools  meet  to  hear  the  advice  of  experts  in  the 
field,  to  receive  reports  and  announcements,  and  to  discuss  current  problems 
among  which  is  the  question  of  classroom  procedures  in  wartime. 

The  English  department  is  organized  for  the  emergency.  For  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  for  more  efficient  assembling,  care,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  materials  and  equipment,  these  practices  have  been  recommended : 
two  teachers,  only,  share  one  room;  all  English  classes  assemble  in  one 
wing  or  on  one  floor  of  the  school  building ;  a  special  room  serves  as  a  clinic 
or  laboratory — an  economical  storehouse  for  valuable  equipment  and  a 
convenient  workshop  in  which  to  carry  on  involved  projects.  The  depart- 
ment views  such  streamlining  measures  as  necessary  in  a  program  keyed 
to  living  history  and  to  literature  as  it  is  being  made. 

The  classroom  teachers  are  pledging  themselves  to  a  philisophy  of  1) 
promoting  a  positive  and  democratic  professionalism  that  envisions  and 
prepares  for  a  new  world;  2)  re-evaluating  methods  and  materials  in  the 
light  of  current  group  and  individual  needs,  emotional  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual; and  3)  adhering  to  a  disciplinary  program  designed  to  develop 
student  independence  in  the  skills  of  reception  and  expression  and  person- 
alities characterized  by  emotional  and  intellectual  reactions  that  are  bal- 
anced and  sane. 

Student  publications  and  auditorium  presentations  perform  active  serv- 
ice in  the  total  program  of  English  instruction.  They  are  the  natural  outlets 
for  verbal  expression  and  they  generally  reflect  the  current  interests,  atti- 
tudes, and  problems  of  the  students.  Investigation  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  high  schools  during  the  past  year  reveals  tangible  evidence 
that  desirable  wartime  goals  are  being  approached.  The  young  writers  of 
the  English  classes  and  of  the  publication  staffs  have  been  enlisting  forces 
on  the  student  front.  The  newspapers  have  been  heavily  weighted  with 
news  and  feature  stories  which  record  student  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  safety  councils,  the  messenger  corps,  and  service 
clubs.  Other  stories  have  told  of  unique  methods  of  supporting  salvage 
campaigns.  Accounts  of  cheerful  personal  sacrifices  and  group  achievement 
in  the  purchase  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  appears  to  have  had  news  value. 

In  some  newspapers  feature  columns  have  offered  information  con- 
cerning the  exploits  of  alumni  servicemen.  Other  columns  have  carried 
explanations  of  military  and  aviation  terms  and  practices.  Editorial  writ- 
ing and  cartoons  have  interpreted  aspects  of  the  war  issues  or  have  exhorted 
the  readers  to  additional  contribution  through  election  of  special  courses, 


Ninth  grade  students  in  the  English  laboratory  at  work  on  a  magazine  feature  page  assignment 

such  as  preflight,  through  the  writing  of  letters  to  the  alumni  servicemen, 
and  through  the  good  school  citizenship  demonstrated  in  regular  attendance 
and  conformity  during  air-raid  drills.  Sketches  and  poems  have  shown 
notable  preoccupation  with  the  present  crisis,  often  expressed  in  tributes  to 
heroes  of  combat  or  of  the  home  front.  Here  the  student  writers  have  re- 
vealed heartening  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  problems  of  wartime  living. 

A  review  of  the  auditorium  programs  offers  further  proof  that  the 
English  classes  have  met  the  challenge  of  the  year.  Programs  built  around 
themes  of  Pan-American  unity  or  world-co-operative  planning  have  been 
presented.  Numerous  programs  have  recognized  various  manifestations  of 
heroism  and  patriotism.  Many  assemblies  have  been  called  to  witness 
dramatizations  of  opportunities  for  service. 

The  most  articulate  representatives  of  the  school  community  have  been 
assuming  responsibility  for  securing  student  effort  and  increasing  under- 
standing of  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  They  have  demonstrated  admi- 
rable attainment  in  the  language  skills  even  as  they  have  dramatized  the 
acquisition  of  successful  attitudes  for  good  community  living — in  wartime 
or  in  peacetime. 


Reading 


No  activity  of  the  school  is  more  important  in  war  or  peace  than 
providing  reading  experiences  that  will  prepare  children  for  meeting 
the  strenuous  requirements  of  living  in  a  democratic  society.  The  present 
world  conflict  has  only  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  intelligent  readers. 
Against  the  compelling  background  of  war  but  concerned  primarily  with 
the  enduring  values  of  this  form  of  experience  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  its  future  citizens,  the  administration  of  the  Chicago  schools 
has  given  much  attention  this  past  year  to  the  improvement  of  reading 
at  every  grade  level. 

The  Chicago  developmental  reading  program,  which  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Superintendent's  policies  in  the  field  of  reading  since  1936,  stresses 
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the  need  for  a  continuous,  systematic,  and  co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  teachers  and  administrators  to  bring  about  a  maximum  growth  of 
reading  ability  in  each  child.  To  attain  this  objective,  definite  instruction 
in  reading  skills  is  provided  for  all  pupils ;  proper  study  habits  are  estab- 
lished through  setting  up  important  purposes  for  the  reading  of  informa- 
tional and  factual  materials;  and  finally,  appropriate  attitudes  toward 
reading  as  a  desirable  leisure-time  activity  are  cultivated  by  allowing  chil- 
dren many  opportunities  to  enjoy  literature  and  recreational  reading 
related  to  their  particular  interests  and  abilities.  Children  thus  come  to 
learn  the  distinction  between  the  kind  of  reading  which  involves  sustained 
effort  or  work  and  the  kind  for  which  the  immediate  satisfactions  of  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  are  sufficient  rewards. 

Experiences  Made  Meaningful 

In  the  primary  grades  reading  instruction  is  based  on  interests  that 
belong  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  child  who  has  just  entered  school.  Various 
activities  such  as  discussion,  observation,  writing,  singing,  and  play-acting 
are  combined  to  make  reading  experiences  meaningful,  desirable,  and 
necessary  to  the  child.  Construction  activities  and  seat  work  help  him  to 
put  new  ideas  into  use. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  teacher  aims  to  develop  good  readers  and 
efficient  students.  Simple  skills  in  arranging  ideas  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  in  selecting  important  from  unimportant  materials  are  initiated  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  essential  unity  of  all  language  ability  is  recognized 
as  writing  and  spelling  are  taught  in  connection  with  reading.  Renewed 
attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  phonics  as  it  functions  in  a  purposeful 
reading  situation. 

Not  content  to  gain  ideas  entirely  from  books,  primary  children  express 
themselves  in  oral  compositions  about  their  daily  experiences.  As  a  result, 
the  social  values  of  reading  and  speaking  are  enhanced. 


Various  activities  combine  to  make  reading  experiences  meaningful 
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The  emphasis  on  reading  for  meaning  increases  the  ability  of  the 
primary  child  to  cope  with  study  reading  early  in  his  school  life.  Compre- 
hension checks  such  as  multiple  choice,  completion,  and  matching  are  used 
in  lA.  The  child  learns  to  apply  reading  skills  and  new  work  habits  in 
social  studies  and  art.  His  knowledge  of  phonetic  analysis  often  proves  a 
valuable  method  in  attacking  the  meaning  of  a  new  word. 

With  his  new-found  skills  the  child  is  at  home  in  the  library ;  he  knows 
how  to  use  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  of  a  book.  Most  important 
perhaps  to  him,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  story  books.  He  is  not  always 
satisfied  with  reading ;  he  often  wishes  to  make  a  book  of  his  own. 

The  primary  teacher  is  more  alert  than  ever  to  her  responsibility  for 
teaching  reading  so  that  it  will  function  powerfully  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  greatest  service  she  can  render  is  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  the 
progressively  heavier  reading  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  as 
they  advance  in  school. 

It  is  natural  that  the  interests  of  children  should  be  colored  by  their 
new  activities  relating  to  the  war.  Circuses,  while  they  are  always  fas- 
cinating, compete  for  interest  with  reading  lessons  on  buying  war  stamps, 
getting  metal  for  the  scrap  drive,  and  on  learning  how  children  can  help 
win  the  war.  The  teacher  makes  a  sane  use  of  these  new  experiences  and 
the  classroom  becomes  a  wholesome  place  to  discuss  informally  what  grown- 
ups and  children  may  do  for  victory. 

The  war  as  it  touches  family  life  is  of  paramount  interest.  In  a 
friendly  atmosphere  children  enter  seriously  upon  the  business  of  under- 
standing what  each  member  of  the  family  is  best  fitted  to  do  in  order  to 
help  his  country.  Discussion  periods  often  are  centered  around  the  kinds 
of  work  fathers  who  are  not  in  actual  combat  are  doing,  or  how  mothers 
as  housewives  or  workers  are*aiding  the  war  effort. 

From  this  beginning,  children's  part  in  the  war  is  considered.  Ameri- 
canization leaflets  give  many  pointers.  Children  learn  the  importance  of 
keeping  healthy  at  a  time  when  many  doctors  and  nurses  are  needed  by  the 
armed  forces.  Through  well-directed  discussions,  by  constructing  health 
charts,  and  by  building  simple  reading  lessons  around  their  daily  activities, 
children  are  making  their  own  contribution  to  victory. 

Knowledge  about  their  country-in-arms  has  been  gained  in  many  ways. 
One  school  reports  that  each  week  pupils  play  that  they  belong  to  some 
branch  of  the  service.  They  write  stories  about  their  service  and  read  them 
to  the  class.  In  another  school  the  first  grade  children  compiled  Our  Victory 
Reader,  a  booklet  of  original  reading  lessons  providing  supplementary 
material  within  the  experience  of  the  child.  Art  work,  dramatization,  and 
games  motivate  the  assembling  of  these  stories  and  add  color  to  them. 
The  booklet  is  so  devised  that  additions  can  be  made  as  new  projects  in  the 
war  effort  develop. 

Pictures  of  the  insignia  of  the  armed  forces  which  have  been  placed 
on  bulletin  boards  help  in  learning  new  words  and  in  acquiring  a  war 
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vocabulary.  This  gaining  of  information,  added  to  the  day-by-day  living 
of  wholesome  ideals  of  work  and  play,  is  proving  to  be  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  reading  activities  of  the  middle  grades. 

Instruction  Continues  in  Upper  Grades 

The  term  "developmental"  is  used  in  describing  the  Chicago  reading 
program  because  it  expresses  the  modern  point  of  view  that  the  teaching 
of  reading  should  be  a  continuous  process  from  the  primary  grades  to 
college.  Recent  studies  in  the  field  have  shown  that  the  policy  of  giving 
definite  instruction  in  reading  only  during  the  first  six  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  does  not  sufficiently  prepare  pupils  to  pursue  independently 
their  studies  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  high  school,  nor  does  it  guarantee 
that  children  will  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in  reading.  A  continuation 
of  reading  instruction,  therefore,  is  necessary  as  the  new  concept  of  read- 
ing for  better  meaning  and  interpretation  becomes  accepted. 

The  program  set  up  this  past  year  in  Grades  4  to  8  for  bringing  about 
a  systematic  growth  in  reading  power  builds  on  the  splendid  foundation 
already  laid  in  the  primary  grades.  A  steady  development  in  two  phases 
of  reading,  work  reading  and  literature,  is  provided  for  every  child.  The 
teachers  and  principal  in  each  school  have  planned  co-operatively  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  program  in  which  reading  skills  are  progressively 
taught  and  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  toward  reading  are  preserved 
and  strengthened  through  literature  and  free  reading  activities. 

In  order  to  realize  the  greatest  measure  of  growth  in  both  study  and 
recreatory  reading  the  distinction  in  purpose  between  these  two  types  of 
reading  is  emphasized.  Since  the  methods  and  materials  appropriate  for 
presenting  literature  are  quite  different  from  those  used  in  improving 
reading  ability,  children  soon  learn  to  use  discrimination  in  their  in-school 
and  out-of-school  reading  purposes.  Hence,  desirable  attitudes  are  fos- 
tered when  children  realize  that  their  success  in  the  content  subjects  is 
determined  largely  by  an  effective  use  of  many  study  skills,  while  in  the 
free  reading  or  literature  periods  their  reactions  and  increased  reading 
interests  are  more  important  than  factual  knowledge. 

A  work  reading  situation,  for  example,  is  dominated  by  a  strong 
study  purpose  and  both  the  children  and  the  teacher  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  those  reading  skills  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
pupils  to  profit  from  the  learning  activity.  Although  it  is  true  that  many 
complex  skills  function  in  any  reading  activity,  not  all  of  them  may  be 
used  by  a  given  pupil  with  the  same  degree  of  facility.  Definite  instruction, 
therefore,  is  needed  to  insure  a  steady,  balanced  progress  in  the  general 
reading  ability  of  the  child.  The  present  reading  program  provides  a  basic 
reading  period  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  reading  instruction  for  all 
pupils.  Since  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  reading,  specific  instruction  and 
guidance  is  also  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  each  content  subject. 

The  program  in  work  reading  has  for  its  major  aim  the  development 
of  those  reading  abilities,  skills,  and  study  habits  necessary  for  the  loca- 
tion, comprehension,  and  organization-for-use  of  various  types  of  informa- 
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tional  materials.  Many  successful  methods  are  followed  in  giving  initial 
instruction  and  in  providing  practice  on  a  specific  reading  skill.  Oral 
reading  often  has  a  definite  place  in  a  study  activity,  and  utilization  of  this 
technique  is  made  by  the  teacher  whenever  genuine  purposes  can  be  estab- 
lished. At  times  a  child  may  read  aloud  to  the  teacher  as  the  sole  audience 
in  order  that  his  difficulties  of  interpretation  and  word  recognition  can  be 
discovered.  Vocabulary  problems  are  attacked  by  employing  many  interest- 
ing devices  for  enriching  and  extending  children's  experiences  with  new 
words.  As  a  result  of  careful  training  and  through  the  use  of  purposeful 
activities,  the  child  looks  upon  the  dictionary  as  a  friend  and  helper  rather 
than  a  perplexing  book  with  strange  markings. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  task  of  developing  children's  ability 
to  read  directions  and  to  interpret  different  kinds  of  visual  and  graphic 
materials.  In  order  that  pupils  might  improve  in  the  ability  to  get  meaning 
from  charts  and  graphs,  one  teacher  of  a  fourth  grade  room  initiated  such 
training  by  discussing  illustrations  and  raising  questions  about  them. 
Pupils  explained  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  the  pictures  from  the  text 
they  were  using.  Sometimes  they  asked  questions  about  a  cartoon  which 
indicated  their  comprehension  of  its  meaning.  Often  the  teacher  provided 
practice  in  the  interpretation  of  captions  on  various  types  of  illustrative 
materials.  In  this  procedure  the  necessity  for  examining  critically  all  illus- 
trations for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  significance  was  stressed. 

Informational  materials  of  all  kinds  are  used  in  the  work  reading 
program :  work  type  readers,  special  teacher-prepared  materials,  textbooks 
in  the  content  subjects,  and  current  informational  articles  in  young  people's 

Pupils  learn  to  read  and  interpret  materials  beyond  their  textbooks 
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magazines  and  the  daily  newspapers.  Other  factual  sources  have  been 
utilized  in  the  program.  Seed  catalogues,  garden  pamphlets,  garden  maps, 
and  bulletins  pertaining  to  all  problems  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  school 
and  community  victory  gardens  have  led  not  only  to  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  nonfiction  reading  but  they  have  also  been  the  basis  for  many  purposeful 
learning  situations. 

The  services  of  the  adjustment  teacher  and  the  teacher-librarian  have 
been  instrumental  in  making  the  program  of  reading  instruction  more 
effective.  By  the  assistance  given  to  classroom  teachers  in  the  diagnosis 
of  individual  difficulties  and  by  the  special  attention  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  seriously  disabled  reader  the  adjustment  teacher  has  rendered 
valuable  help. 

As  children  go  to  the  library  to  find  material  which  will  help  them 
in  various  study  activities  the  teacher-librarian  gives  them  instruction 
designed  to  promote  independent  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library.  She 
helps  children  to  use  the  skills  to  which  they  have  been  introduced  in 
the  basic  reading  class  and  she  takes  every  means  at  her  disposal  to 
induce  an  interest  in  reading.  One  librarian  reports  that  while  formerly 
a  certain  number  of  nonfiction  books  were  required  reading,  now  she 
has  difficulty  in  keeping  the  nonfiction  shelves  stocked.  The  wider  free 
reading  of  nonfiction  is  a  logical  outcome  of  wisely  directed  instruction  in 
reading  skills  required  by  this  type  of  reading.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  order  to  help  in  the  problems  of  postwar  reconstruction  children 
must  possess  the  ability  to  read  with  understanding.  A  further  outcome 
should  be  an  increased  ability  to  appreciate  American  ideals  as  transmitted 
through  literature,  music,  and  art. 

The  work  reading  phase  of  the  developmental  reading  program,  al- 
though still  in  its  initial  stages,  has  had  several  beneficial  results.  Children 
are  becoming  tremendously  interested  in  their  own  proficiency  and  they 
are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  number  of  reading  problems  involved  in 
a  study  assignment. 

The  following  comments  of  pupils  show  their  reaction  to  this  year's 
emphasis  on  reading  instruction : 

"I  can  figure  out  the  meaning  of  new  words  myself."  (6B) 
"I  find  it  easier  to  make  an  outline  for  history."  (7A) 
"I  learned  that  reading  is  more  than  just  reading."   (8A) 
"I  found  out  that  good  words  help  to  summarize  and  that  a  well-chosen 
word  will  say  more  than  many  poor  ones."  (8A) 

"I  am  able  to  take  shorter  and  more  meaningful  notes."  (8A) 
In  the  developmental  reading  program  literature  is  considered  as  one 
type  of  content  from  which  teachers  may  draw  in  the  process  of  building 
desirable  attitudes  toward  reading  and  for  increasing  children's  apprecia- 
tion of  our  literary  heritage.  Both  the  literature  and  other  free  reading 
periods  are  characterized  by  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 
The  school  library  is  an  invaluable  source  of  supply  for  satisfying  the 
leisure  time  reading  interests  of  children. 
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The  recreatory  approach  is  used  to  present  to  children  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  American  people.  One  way  that  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding  of  this  precious  inheritance  is  by  re- 
creating the  stories  of  the  growth  of  our  democratic  tradition.  The  in- 
spiring selection  The  Ballad  for  Americans,  for  example,  has  been  drama- 
tized by  our  patriotic  children  with  a  heightened  appreciation  of  its 
sentiment. 

During  the  recreatory  reading  period  children  seek  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  and  to  find  enjoyment  by  adventuring  in  books.  How  air-minded 
they  are !  In  great  demand  are  books,  magazines,  pictures,  and  literature 
of  every  description  on  aviation;  stories  of  early  man's  attempt  to  fly 
are  devoured.  "Wings  Over  the  World"  has  opened  a  fascinating  new 
field. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  schools  have  swung  into  action  on 
the  reading  front.  In  one  of  the  special  schools  war  news  and  material 
on  vocations  vie  with  each  other  for  the  center  of  interest.  The  older 
boys  spend  much  time  reading  and  discussing  the  qualifications  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work.  Like  the  younger  ones,  they  are  also  interested  in 
stories  of  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  boys  overseas.  Eagerly 
they  discuss  the  significance  of  each  action  and  its  worth  to  the  nation. 

The  reading  of  many  newspaper  articles  requires  facility  in  inter- 
preting headlines.  Good  reading  habits  are  developed  and  vocabularies 
are  greatly  extended  by  keeping  up  with  the  news  of  today's  happenings 
on  the  war  fronts  of  the  world.  The  construction  of  scrapbooks  is  a  popular 
device  to  record  history-making  events  for  future  use. 

Under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school 
librarian  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  bring  to  children's  attention  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  foster  an  understanding  of  American  ideals  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  neighbors  in  other  countries.  Books  that 
will  help  young  Americans  to  take  part  in  the  war  understandingly,  directly, 
and  safely,  are  made  accessible.  Realizing  that  books  are  also  children's 
weapons  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  the  librarian  has  spared  no  efforts  to 
obtain  the  new  materials  demanded  by  the  changes  that  war  has  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Reading  Efficiency  Increased  in  High  School 

The  present  emphasis  on  instruction  in  reading  at  the  secondary 
level  does  not  grow  out  of  a  criticism  of  elementary  teaching  methods  but, 
rather,  it  results  from  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  the  high  school  has  for  increasing  the  reading  efficiency  of  its 
students.  Every  department  and  every  teacher  is  under  the  obligation  to 
pursue  steadfastly  reading  objectives  for  the  benefit  of  each  student  as 
part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  course.^  The  demands  of  modern  living 
have  raised  the  ceiling  on  reading  standards  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 


1  "Reading  Instruction  in   Secondary   Schools,"  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  XX, 
No.  1   (1942),  P.  5. 
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necessary  for  all  instructional  procedures  to  include  provisions  for  vocabu- 
lary development,  guides  to  study,  lessons  in  specific  skills  (such  as  map 
reading  in  the  social  studies  area)  and  extensive  lists  of  materials  on 
related  subjects  which  may  be  found  in  the  school  library. 

The  building  up  of  "reading  readiness"  is  as  much  a  concern  of  the 
high  school  teacher  as  it  is  of  the  primary  teacher.  Students,  therefore, 
are  constantly  being  shown  how  to  read  the  ever  new  materials  presented 
to  them  and  how  to  use  economical  and  efficient  methods  in  attaining  their 
study  purposes. 

The  success  of  any  program  of  reading  instruction  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 

1.  Clarification  by  the  teaching  staff  of  its  reading  objectives. 

2.  Close  co-operation  among  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

3.  Adequate  and  accurate  information  about  the  student. 

4.  Stimulation  of  the  student's  interest  in  his  own  progress. 

5.  Knowledge  of  successful  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

6.  Effective  utilization  of  the  services  of  the  school  library  in  every 
phase  of  the  reading  program. 

7.  Co-ordination  of  the  high  school  program  with  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

As  the  Chicago  developmental  reading  program  is  carried  into  the 
high  school,  it  continues  the  common  objective  of  improving  and  refining 
the  reading  abilities,  study  habits,  and  reading  interests  of  all  students. 
The  goal  of  uninterrupted  growth  is  sought  in  every  provision  for  reading 
experiences  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  student  proceeds  to  develop 
his  understanding  and  use  of  printed  materials  from  the  point  he  has 
reached  upon  leaving  the  elementary  school.  The  methods  by  which  this 
continued  progress  is  assured  are  described  under  the  subheading  "Read- 
ing Programs  Co-ordinated"  (see  page  172). 

Following  the  same  general  pattern  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
elementary  schools,  a  definite  time  is  provided  for  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  all  high  school  students  at  every  semester  level.  One  period  per  week 
has  been  set  aside  in  English  classes  in  the  first  three  years,  and  in  United 
States  history  classes  in  the  fourth  year,  so  that  every  student  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  refine  his  reading  skills  through  a 
systematic  program  of  reading  instruction  and  guidance. 

In  this  basic  reading  period  a  diagnostic  study  is  made  of  each 
student's  reading  needs:  1)  his  previous  scholastic  records  are  analyzed 
by  the  teacher  in  order  that  instructional  methods  may  be  adapted  to  his 
particular  requirements,  2)  data  from  the  adjustment  office  are  con- 
sulted to  facilitate  the  teacher's  diagnosis  of  a  student's  reading  difficulties, 
and  3)  conferences  are  held  with  the  student  during  which  his  study 
habits  and  reading  problems  are  discussed.  Wherever  necessary,  either 
on  an  individual  or  group  basis,  instruction  and  practice  are  provided  in 
those  reading  skills  in  which  students  are  found  to  be  deficient. 
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In  particular,  techniques  of  word  recognition  are  taught  in  the  basic 
reading  period.  Context  clues,  phonetic  analysis,  and  the  employment  of 
many  types  of  vocabulary  drills  help  young  people  to  become  independent 
in  recognizing  the  meaning  of  new  words.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  establishing  the  dictionary  habit  in  one  high  school;  the  outcome  has 
been  that  a  great  number  of  students  now  own  their  own  dictionaries. 

Common  purposes  for  which  high  school  students  read  form  the  basis 
of  activities  designed  to  promote  an  effective  attack  in  various  types  of 
reading  situations.  Since  many  studies  have  revealed  that  incoming  fresh- 
men often  are  lacking  in  the  ability  to  adjust  their  reading  rates  to  the 
purposes  required  by  the  material  being  read,  high  school  teachers  are 
becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  their  responsibilities  for  improving  the 
study  techniques  of  students  as  new  materials  and  new  purposes  are  in- 
troduced. 

In  keeping  with  the  highly  purposeful  work-reading  attitude  de- 
manded by  learning  situations,  practice  materials  are  selected  for  their 
informational  and  fact-bearing  content.  Because  of  their  recreatory  nature, 
poems,  short  stories,  plays  and  other  fictional  materials  of  high  literary 
value  are  not  used  in  the  program  for  the  improvement  of  study  skills. 
It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  with  special  attention  given  to  the  remedial 
reader  in  English  R  classes  and  with  specific  guidance  in  tvhat  to  read 
being  provided  for  in  the  literature  units  of  the  reconstructed  English 
curriculum,  the  high  school  developmental  reading  program  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  well-balanced. 
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The  library  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  this  past  year  to  high 
school  teachers  and  students.  Librarians  have  not  only  assisted  in  making 
available  professional  books  for  teacher  reference  but  they  have  helped 
in  compiling  lists  of  interesting  books  in  the  various  content  subjects  from 
which  students  may  read  to  broaden  their  background  in  these  fields. 

Decided  gains  in  improved  student  knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward 
study  techniques  and  in  the  amount  and  breadth  of  reading  done  have 
been  noted  since  the  present  program  of  developmental  reading  went  into 
effect.  Some  results  are  reflected  in  the  following  library  statistics  re- 
ported by  one  high  school : 

Comparing  the  three  months  after  the  program  was  well-launched  with 
the  corresponding  three  months  during  the  previous  year,  we  find  that 
the  total  number  of  volumes  circulated  this  year  was  12,929  as  against 
9,893  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before — a  gain  of  almost  30  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  using  the  library  for  study  and  research 
increased  from  33,957  to  41,572  within  the  months  being  compared. 
Furthermore,  time  profiles  of  the  room  taken  early  in  the  fall,  and 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  show  a  distinct  im- 
provement in  the  type  of  reading  done  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  in 
their  study  habits.  They  have  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence, they  are  more  skillful  in  locating  information  in  reference 
books,  and  their  wide  and  abundant  reading  has,  in  itself,  added  to 
their  word  and  meaning  background. 

Reading  Programs  Co-ordinated 

There  is  an  administrative  organization,  set  up  during  the  past  year, 
to  facilitate  not  only  the  establishment  of  a  unified  reading  program  within 
each  school  but  also  to  bring  about  an  effective  co-ordination  between 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools.  The  agency  carrying  out 
the  first  objective,  that  of  studying  co-operatively  the  reading  program 
of  the  school,  is  the  reading  committee.  In  Grades  4  to  8  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  group  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  "key"  reading 
teacher  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  problems  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  In  the  high  schools  this  same  purpose  is  performed  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  department  and 
headed,  in  most  cases,  by  the  chairman  of  the  English  department. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  reading  committee,  which  is  the 
focal  point  in  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  entire  school  to  improve  the 
reading  efficiency  of  its  students,  the  services  of  two  reading  co-ordinators 
in  each  of  the  city's  high  schools  are  being  employed  in  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  staffs  of  elementary  and  high  schools  together  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  their  objectives,  methods,  and  materials. 

District  councils  on  developmental  reading  have  been  created  to  act 
as  permanent  co-ordinating  agencies  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  In 
this  capacity  they  function  as  planning  and  working  groups  to  prepare 
supervisory  bulletins  and  to  discuss,  at  their  monthly  meetings,  significant 
aspects  of  the  co-ordination  problem. 
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Conscious  of  their  responsibilities  for  contributing  to  victory  and 
promoting  the  kind  of  peace  that  will  give  promise  of  a  greater  degree  of 
permanence  than  that  following  World  War  I,  the  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  are  carrying  on  a  variety  of  productive  activities.  A  greater 
understanding  of  the  present  war,  a  deeper  sympathy  for  its  victims,  a 
burning  desire  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated,  and  a 
determination  to  cultivate  harmonious  and  co-operative  relations  with  other 
peoples  of  good  will  to  the  end  that  future  cataclysms  may  be  avoided,  are 
the  leading  topics  in  this  supplementary  classroom  project. 

Activities  designed  to  make  students  aware  of  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  American  citizens  assume  a  fundamental  role.  By 
contrasting  this  country's  natural  resources,  its  natural  defenses,  its 
industrial  system,  its  system  of  free  public  education,  its  government, 
and  the  standard  of  living  with  those  of  other  nations  whose  languages 
are  being  studied  in  the  high  schools,  the  teacher  of  foreign  language  is 
attempting  to  make  the  young  American  feel  thankful  for  the  blessings 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  a  world  outlook  and  an  attitude  in  sup- 
port of  international  understanding  and  co-operation,  teachers  are  pro- 
moting the  study  and  mastery  of  several  languages  rather  than  extolling 
excessively  the  values  and  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  They  point  out 
that  Army  officials  are  proclaiming  an  urgent  need  for  soldiers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  languages  employed  in  the  numerous  countries  with 
which  our  armed  forces  are  coming  in  contact  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Some  of  the  teachers  are  even  encouraging  a  few  apt  students  of  foreign 
language  to  undertake  a  study  of  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  or 
Russian  in  case  they  have  access  to  means  of  instruction  in  these  fields 
and  are  capable  of  continuing  independent  study. 

Teachers  of  German  and  Italian  have  been  stressing  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  enemy  on  the  part  of 
those  wishing  to  serve  their  country  in  the  F.B.I,  or  with  the  occupation 
forces  which  will  move  into  enemy  countries  when  victory  is  achieved. 
Reports  indicate  that  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  stressing  the  con- 
tributions of  the  great  men  of  the  past  in  Germany  and  Italy  to  American 
independence,  way  of  life,  culture,  and  institutions. 

The  fortunes  of  war  and  the  public  forum  have  caused  shifts  in 
enrollments  in  the  various  foreign  languages  offered.  When,  for  example, 
government  and  various  private  agencies  put  forth  an  all-out  effort  to 
gain  the  good  will  and  support  of  Latin-American  neighbors,  registrations 
in  Spanish  tend  to  soar.  But  a  compensating  loss  of  registration  is  felt 
in  the  German  and  Italian  languages. 

Not  only  these  shifts  in  enrollments  within  the  foreign  language 
department,  but  also  increasing  enrollments  in  the  mathematics,  science, 
and  technical  departments,  and  decreasing  enrollments  in  the  social  studies, 
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English,  and  certain  other  departments,  create  administrative  problems 
for  the  principal.  He,  therefore,  is  thankful  for  the  tendency  of  the 
teachers  of  a  foreign  language  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  two 
or  three  languages. 

Teachers  of  the  languages  of  certain  friendly  nations  mention  in 
their  letters  their  participation  in  drives,  campaigns,  and  demonstra- 
tions organized  by  these  various  groups  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
victory.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  teachers  have  assisted  the  Office 
of  War  Information  by  broadcasting  in  the  language  of  these  minority 
groups  in  the  city  regarding  v^ar  aims  and  the  progress  of  the  war,  and 
by  writing  articles  for  the  foreign  language  press  widely  read  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Moreover,  these  teachers  have  pointed  out  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  great  heroes  of  the  past  to  American  independence,  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  to  democracy,  and  to  the  advancement  of  culture. 

The  teachers  of  Latin  report  that  their  students  are  considerably 
motivated  as  a  result  of  finding  that  some  of  the  terrain  of  the  present 
war  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  Gallic  wars,  and  the 
numerous  military  campaigns  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  great  emphasis 
in  public  discussions  and  in  the  press  on  economic,  social,  and  commercial 
problems  in  wartimes  makes  much  more  interesting  and  meaningful  to 
students  of  Latin  similar  problems  that  arose  and  remained  for  long 
periods  of  time  unsolved  in  ancient  Roman  society.  A  comparative  study 
of  these  problems  serves  a  dual  purpose — to  bring  into  sharper  focus 
those  problems  in  the  present  emergency,  and  to  intensify  the  student's 
interest  in  and  understanding  of  his  Latin. 
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Spanish  instructors  have  been  organizing  many  assemblies  and 
fiestas  in  the  Latin  manner  designed  to  make  the  whole  school  in  which 
they  work  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Pan-American 
movement.  The  wealth  of  materials  available  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  carry  on  a  systematic  educational  campaign  through  the  school 
assembly,  through  correlation  of  their  work  with  that  of  other  depart- 
ments, and  through  the  school  press. 

The  teachers  of  French  are  engaged  in  reinforcing  the  continuously 
friendly  relations  enjoyed  with  bilingual  Canadian  neighbors  for  so 
many  generations  by  promoting  an  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
the  Canadians  face  and  by  emphasizing  the  French  heritage  of  the  ideals 
of  liberty  with  which  the  French  people  have  been  imbued. 


Mathematics 


Lectures  and  discussions  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officials 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for  a  better  mastery  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  on  the  part  of  those  entering  the 
service.  Arithmetic  has  been  emphasized  more  than  the  rest.  Officials  have 
been  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  schools  should  teach  the  fundamentals 
of  mathematics  and  leave  the  wartime  applications  to  the  military. 

The  results  of  tests  given  to  thousands  of  men  entering  military  service 
revealed  alarming  deficiencies  in  arithmetic.  The  Nimitz  letter,  deploring 
this  state  of  affairs,  has  attained  nation-wide  circulation  and  popularity. 
Just  what  are  the  deficiencies  that  these  tests  reveal?  They  are  in  the 
regularly  taught  topics  of  arithmetic — the  fundamental  operations,  frac- 
tions and  decimals,  percentage,  and  square  root.  In  other  words,  these 
ordinary  topics  have  not  been  taught  well  enough.  To  reduce  it  to  one 
word,  the  deficiency  is  in  accuracy. 

In  the  Chicago  arithmetic  program,  attention  has  been  focused  largely 
on  accuracy.  Revisions  in  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  have  made 
progress  in  grade  placement  so  that  what  was  formerly  expected  of  a  pupil 
in  any  grade  is  now  more  or  less  commensurate  with  his  ability  to  master 
it.  Thus  when  the  emphasis  on  accuracy  was  begun  in  this  program  one 
could  feel  that  it  did  not  place  an  unfair  expectancy  upon  the  pupil. 

In  line  with  this  improvement  in  accuracy,  facilities  for  remedial 
teaching  have  been  improved  through  the  Chicago  Arithmetic  Survey 
Test.  A  revised  edition  has  been  published  in  which  the  range  has  been 
extended  in  each  test,  and  the  designation  of  each  skill  has  been  placed 
on  the  test  itself  as  well  as  in  the  manual.  Adjustment  teachers  can  locate 
pupil  deficiencies  immediately  on  the  test  sheets  and  prescribe  remedial 
treatment. 

The  machinery  for  an  accuracy  program  is  all  set  up.  After  having 
patterned  the  marking  system  for  many  years  on  a  basis  of  70  per  cent 
or  75  per  cent  for  passing,  teachers  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  100  per  cent 
accuracy  can  be  attained.  The  frustrated  personality  which  some  educators 
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seem  to  think  may  grow  out  of  a  drastic  demand  upon  arithmetic  perform- 
ance is  veritably  overcome  and  conquered  because  the  pupil  feels  that 
he  has  really  achieved  something  and  has  reached  a  true  goal. 

The  course  of  study  is  still  undergoing  changes  in  refinements  of  grade 
placement.  The  results  of  an  extensive  questionnaire  on  the  topics  to  be 
taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  modify  the  content  of  the 
outline  in  arithmetic.  The  questionnaire  has  been  utilized  in  an  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  the  problems  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  those 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  schools,  where  the  new  course  in  essential 
mathematics  is  taught. 

As  another  direct  result  of  the  war  program,  a  new  radio  broadcasting 
program  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  being  attempted.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  tell  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  importance  of  mathematics  in 
the  war  effort. 

High  Schools  Stress  Fundamentals 

Mathematics  in  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  has  been  meeting  the 
wartime  challenge.  Teachers  have  turned  their  class  work  to  practical 
applications,  to  mastery  of  fundamentals,  and  to  carrying  out  suggestions 
made  within  the  school  for  improving  any  phase  of  the  course.  In  several 
of  the  semester  areas,  subject  matter  has  been  adapted  almost  wholly  to 
one  or  more  of  the  naval,  military,  aeronautical,  or  industrial  phases  of 
war  problems.  In  all  cases  the  five  major  theses  of  general  policy  adopted 
and  issued  by  the  general  committee  on  mathematics  have  been  diligently 
and  wisely  applied.  It  is  felt  that  the  five  statements  quoted  here,  with 
slight  revision,  are  sound  and  valid  premises  for  instruction  in  mathematics 
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in  wartime  as  well  as  peacetime  and  that  if  their  purport  is  thoroughly 
applied,  students  will  be  well-prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  thorough  mastery 
of  the  basic  fundamentals  in  mathematics  in  all  courses  now  offered. 

2.  Practical  applications  should  be  stressed  and  every  opportunity 
given  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  the  uses  of  mathematics  in  the 
industrial,  military,  naval,  and  aeronautical  fields. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  insert  special  topics  of  vital  and  valuable  emergency 
nature  in  all  courses  now  offered. 

4.  Some  materials  which  are  less  vital  to  the  emergency  needs  and 
the  basic  fundamentals  may  safely  and  wisely  be  given  less  em- 
phasis. 

5.  New  and  special  courses  at  the  high  school  level  are  not  recom- 
mended at  this  time. 

The  new  course  in  essential  mathematics,  with  four  semesters  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  has  provided  practical  applications  and  train- 
ing in  fundamental  operations  for  students  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
received  any  mathematics  in  high  school.  Similarly,  basic  emphases  have 
been  carried  through  all  other  courses.  These  classes  have  been  motivated 
greatly  with  the  new  war  materials  and  problems  on  aviation,  navigation, 
supply,  distribution,  and  industrial  production. 

Instruction  has  included  the  fundamental  operations  in  all  subjects 
of  mathematics,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
student  is  taught  to  handle  mathematics  and  to  learn  how  the  application 
can  be  made  when  the  technical  need  arises.  The  school  has  taught  the 
student  to  handle  mathematics  with  accuracy,  speed,  and  confidence.  It 
has  motivated  him  and  kept  the  technical  uses  of  the  subject  before  him 
through  applications  to  modern  warfare  and  technical  problems.  Accuracy 
and  speed  are  essential  and  any  mathematic  training  which  gives  the 
student  these  two  important  requisites  in  the  mathematical  subjects  which 
he  is  pursuing  is  highly  desirable  and  is  so  considered  by  the  armed  forces 
and  industry.  The  recent  tests  given  by  the  Navy  attest  to  this  fact. 

Great  stress  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  accuracy  in  mathematical  work 
in  all  years.  Speed  in  the  use  of  fundamental  operations  is  emphasized. 
The  working  knowledge  instead  of  derivation  and  formal  proof  of  formulas 
and  functions  is  being  emphasized.  Subject  matter  content  has  been  ma- 
terially changed  to  war-type  material.  Wherever  possible,  formulas  dealing 
with  instruments  of  war  and  production  are  used.  Problems  which  con- 
tain direct  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  war  are  given  to  the  students. 
Practical  motivation  increases  speed,  accuracy,  and  efficiency.  Globes, 
maps,  rulers,  compasses,  and  protractors  are  used  in  simple  construction 
as  needed  in  navigation  problems.  Formulas  are  used  in  computing  forces 
in  airplane,  ship,  and  tank  construction.  Graphs  are  used  in  plotting  a 
ship's  location,  and  also  to  show  the  plotting  of  artillery  fire  and  airplane 
bombing  of  specified  areas.  In  trigonometry,  formulas  are  used  in  appli- 
cation to  aviation  and  artillery.   The  use  of  the  sextant  in  navigation  is 


A  working  acquaintance  with  the  sextant  is  mighty  helpful  to  Navy  officer  candidates 


presented,  and  students  are  shown  how  drift,  roll,  and  speed  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  airplane  and  ship  navigators  when  they  plot  a  course, 
especially  if  there  are  strong  winds.  Use  is  taught  of  the  slide  rule  and 
its  value  for  computing  quickly  and  accurately  mathematical  results  in 
engineering  design  or  construction  and  also  its  use  in  connection  with 
artillery  computations.  The  mil  system  of  angle  measurement  is  taught. 
In  solid  geonietry  the  use  of  the  sphere  and  spherical  angles  is  studied 
and  that  section  of  the  subject  dealing  with  great  circle  arcs  is  emphasized. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  connected  with  explanations  of  airplane  and  ship 
travel  over  great  circle  routes.  Longitude,  latitude,  map  making  and  pro- 
jection, reading  of  air  maps,  and  a  great  number  of  other  new  topics  have 
been  inserted  in  the  regular  lesson  plans  in  the  proper  semester  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Many  schools  have  exhausted  all  available  supplies  of  globes  and  charts 
and  have  bought  new  globes  where  possible  in  order  to  provide  the  latest 
information.  Teachers  encourage  the  students  to  use  their  hand-made 
instruments  in  solving  practical  problems  concerning  neighborhood  objects. 
In  all  of  the  work  the  major  objectives  are  accuracy,  quick  and  correct 
reaction,  and  an  intelligent  command  of  fundamentals. 
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One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  whole  program  is  the 
mutual  response  between  teachers  of  different  departments.  The  art  de- 
partment is  asking  for  solid  geometry  models;  the  science  and  technical 
departments  are  contributing  their  efforts  to  the  common  pool  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  pertinent  problems.  The  English  teachers  have  asked  for  lists 
of  theorems  to  be  used  in  reading  and  grammar  work.  Classes  in  public 
speaking  have  used  objects  from  mathematics  and  have  emphasized  in 
assembly  talks  its  importance  in  the  war  efficiency. 

The  most  successful  teachers  do  not  find  time  to  utilize  all  the  valuable 
current  materials  in  publications  and  booklets  which  are  filled  with  prac- 
tical problems.  Refresher  books,  Army  and  Navy  pamphlets  and  tests,  and 
many  other  air  age  publications  emphasize  the  need  for  accuracy  and  skill. 
The  Chicago  booklet  entitled,  "Aids  for  Teachers  of  Mathematics,"  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  in  the  fall  of  1941,  has  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  help,  especially  in  geometry. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  a  special  committee  of  teachers  was  organized 
to  study  the  needs  of  mathematics  in  the  emergency.  The  committee  has 
worked  diligently  in  an  effort  to  serve  all  of  the  high  school  teachers  of 
mathematics.  It  has  assembled,  organized,  and  distributed  suggestions  and 
materials  received  from  the  mathematics  departments  of  the  high  schools. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held  to  discuss  and  explain  materials  and  bul- 
letins. One  six-page  bulletin  gave  suggested  points  of  special  emphasis 
in  each  semester  of  the  high  school  courses  in  mathematics.  This  bulletin, 
the  courses  of  study  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
are  being  revised  to  include  suggested  improvements. 


Ml 


With  the  government  acknowledging  the  absolute  need  of  music  to 
maintain  morale  in  the  armed  forces,  the  schools  feel  secure  in  maintain- 
ing the  values  of  music  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  home  front.  The 
Music  for  Unity  program  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  became  a  Music 
for  Victory  program  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Productive  of 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps,  music  also  stabilizes  the  emotions  of  pupils 
and  teachers  alike. 

Significant  contributions  are  being  made  to  the  war  effort  by  music 
in  the  elementary  schools.  A  patriotic  song  list  compiled  for  children  by 
the  Bureau  of  Music  is  in  use  in  the  elementary  grades.  For  school  pro- 
grams the  assembly  song  list  for  all  elementary  grades  emphasizes  the 
patriotic  and  American  theme  in  song.  There  is  increased  emphasis  on 
assembly  and  community  singing.  Children  and  music  teachers  have  long 
been  conscious  of  the  tremendous  emotional  experience  of  singing.  The 
feeling  of  unity  and  common  purpose  resulting  in  assembly  singing  is  good 
for  the  individual  and  the  group. 

Music  festivals  held  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  have 
placed  special  emphasis  on  patriotism,  spirituality,  and  democracy.  They 
have  given  hope  and  courage  to  those  who  performed  and  to  those  who 
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listened.  These  events  have  been  an  outstanding  factor  in  raising  civilian 
morale. 

Christmas  carol  programs  take  on  a  deeper  meaning  through  the 
realization  that  America  is  one  of  the  f  ev^^  countries  today  where  Christmas 
still  is  celebrated.  These  programs  strike  a  higher  note  of  spirituality  than 
ever  before. 

Every  day  in  each  elementary  school  the  national  anthem  is  sung. 
It  is  usually  preceded  by  flag  raising  and  the  reciting  by  the  class  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  The  three  verses  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  are 
no  longer  just  words  to  be  sung,  but  are  an  expression  of  faith  in  America. 
The  Young  People's  Concerts,  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  children  in  elementary  schools,  open  each  concert  with  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

The  music  department  of  a  special  school  has  taught  thirty  war  songs 
and  is  continuing  to  present  one  new  war  song  each  week. 

The  high  schools  have  received  so  many  requests  for  various  music 
groups  to  appear  at  community  functions  that  the  Bureau  of  Music  now 
makes  the  arrangements.  This  practice  assures  a  single  policy  throughout 
the  city,  and  maintains  the  good  will  of  organizations  and  union  groups 
toward  the  schools. 

A  special  list  of  patriotic  songs  for  high  school  students  is  in  use. 
A  supplemental  list  is  released  as  newer  patriotic  songs  are  published. 
The  universal  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  including  those  of  the  armed 
forces  as  conducted  in  the  Chicago  schools,  was  held  as  an  example  to  the 
schools  of  the  nation  by  a  metropolitan  daily  in  a  feature  news  story. 

Music  units  and  music  instructors  in  the  high  schools  have  contributed 
generously  of  their  free  time  out  of  school  to  carry  out  the  Music  for 
Victory  program  as  outlined  for  the  nation. 

The  city  junior  colleges,  although  greatly  affected  by  the  number  of 
enlistments  of  students,  have  carried  on  a  splendid  musical  program.  For  a 
radio  program  which  opened  the  school  scrap  drive  in  the  Chicago  area, 
one  of  the  college  choruses  contributed  the  musical  setting  and  background 
for  the  Mayor  and  superintendents  of  public  and  private  schools  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County. 

During  the  year,  the  three  city  junior  colleges  have  contributed  patri- 
otic programs  and  pageants,  and  one  produced  a  beautiful  cantata.  Ballad 
for  Americans,  for  the  student  body  and  community. 

Original  musical  compositions  of  a  patriotic  nature  are  encouraged, 
and  many  fine  selections,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  have  been  written 
by  junior  college  students  in  music  composition  classes. 

On  the  Teachers  College  campus,  a  Christmas  sing  was  a  unified 
musical  expression  in  carols. 

Three  educators  from  the  University  of  Brazil  were  sent  by  their 
government  to  survey  music  education  in  Chicago.  They  spent  several  days 
visiting  the  music  classes  in  the  schools  and  conferring  with  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Music.  The  bureau  was  also  host  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Music  Education  in  Wartime,  at  its  annual  meeting. 
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Art 


Art  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Chicago  is  functioning  as 
a  major  educational  instrument  because  of  the  war.  When  the  emphasis 
of  the  nation  turned  to  defense  the  art  department  high-lighted  the  art 
heritage  of  America.  A  radio  program  was  built  around  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  it  appears  on  a  Staffordshire  plate  now  in  the  Art  Institute. 

Believing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  republics  of  South  America  can 
be  transmitted  through  art  and  that  through  it  a  better  understanding 
might  be  brought  about,  a  radio  series  on  Pan-American  art  has  been  pro- 
duced followed  by  two  illustrated  handbooks.  The  inspiration,  planning, 
and  research  were  the  work  of  the  art  department.  The  illustrated  hand- 
books were  produced  by  the  silk  screen  process.  The  writing  of  the  scripts 
and  the  production  of  the  broadcasts  were  the  work  of  the  Radio  Council. 
The  two  departments  working  together  have  produced  thirty-one  stimu- 
lating broadcasts  on  the  arts  of  North  and  South  America. 

Best  of  all  is  the  contribution  which  this  Pan-American  series  has 
made  in  our  own  schools.  Excellent  units  of  study  with  subject  integra- 
tions have  been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  broadcasts.  Assemblies 
have  testified  to  the  value  of  these  activities.  One  of  the  finest  of  these 
was  the  Mexican  assembly,  attended  by  the  Mexican  consul,  at  a  school 
where  the  Mexican  student  body  revealed  its  strong  national  heritage  in 
creative  activities  of  school  and  home. 

Exchange  exhibits  have  been  planned  whereby  student  work  of  Latin 
America  will  be  sent  to  Chicago  in  exchange  for  Chicago  public  school  art 
exhibits.  Definite  exchange  plans  have  been  made  with  Peru,  Mexico, 
Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Cuba. 

The  art  department  co-operated  with  the  Pan-American  Council  of 
Chicago  during  Pan-American  Week.  Eighty  art  exhibits  were  planned 
for  Chicago  in  clubs,  stores,  museums,  art  galleries,  art  schools,  libraries, 
travel  bureaus,  railroad  offices,  and  bank  and  office  buildings.  Some  large 
department  stores  featured  whole  sections  on  Pan-American  art. 

Student  art  is  expressing  the  one  thing  America  is  fighting  for — the 
right  of  Americans  to  be  themselves  in  their  own  homes.  Students  are 
saying,  through  picture  and  poster,  that  they  are  fighting  to  perpetuate  the 
democratic  way  of  life — the  freedom  to  express  themselves  by  the  ballot, 
through  free  speech  and  press,  for  the  freedom  to  worship  as  they  please, 
for  freedom  from  want  and  fear.  They  want  to  live  like  free  men.  This 
is  what  America  is  fighting  for.  All  these  thoughts  have  come  out  in  the 
art  of  the  students. 

Considered  the  achievement  of  the  year  in  art  is  the  publication  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  This  is  a  clear,  concise,  and  general  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  work  of  art  in  the  Chicago  schools. 
This  book,  illustrated  with  four  pages  silk-screened  in  color  of  the  work 
of  the  children,  is  the  long  view  program  in  art  and  is  not  intended  merely 
for  the  duration.   Its  pages  illustrate  the  simple,  childlike  approach  to  a 
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serious  subject.  A  perusal  explains  how  the  art  in  the  Chicago  schools 
differs  from  the  art  in  many  large  cities. 

Art  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Chicago  includes  activities  and  pro- 
jects embracing  four  features:  building  morale,  transmitting  essential 
knowledge  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community,  promoting  a  program 
of  conservation,  and  rendering  valuable  services  to  the  nation. 

The  building  of  morale  has  been  expressed  in  the  subject  matter  for 
the  art  lessons.  Subjects  have  been  encouraged  which  offer  an  outlet  for 
the  child's  emotions,  anxieties,  and  fears.  By  giving  expression  to  obses- 
sions and  worries,  the  child  eliminates  such  thoughts  from  his  mind. 
Subjects  have  been  discussed  with  the  children  which  keep  their  thoughts 
in  the  right  direction  in  regard  to  the  war,  thereby  helping  them  to  think 
constructively. 

The  continuing  series  of  art-radio  broadcasts.  Art  Goes  to  War, 
contains  a  wealth  of  excellent  material  for  subject  matter,  procedures, 
and  activities.  In  most  districts  the  upper  grade  art  teachers  are  using 
the  series  with  one  or  more  classes  and  are  finding  it  a  fine  motivation 
for  creative  art  work. 

Art  contributes  to  air-age-mindedness  in  the  making  of  pictures 
covering  the  airplane  industry,  the  airplane  in  flight,  aerolandscapes,  and 
in  the  making  of  very  fine  pictorial  maps  based  upon  the  new  polar  pro- 
jection map. 

Promoting  a  program  of  conservation  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  use  of  such  materials  as  nuts,  seeds,  shells,  boxes,  cartons,  glass,  wax, 
cloth,  paper,  buttons,  spools,  oilcloth,  and  linoleum.  Conservation  of  time 
and  art  materials  has  been  stressed.  Conservation  has  been  also  used  with 
splendid  effect  in  illustrations,  maps,  and  charts. 

The  high  schools  have  made  splendid  art  contributions  to  the  war 
stamp  and  bond  campaign.  Some  three  hundred  of  these  posters  were 
given  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  huge  defense 
parade.  Many  others  were  sent  to  civilian  defense  headquarters.  Five 
hundred  "Keep  Them  Floating"  posters  were  sent  to  the  Navy  Pier. 

The  art  department  co-operated  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
in  a  drive  for  posters  depicting  the  slogan,  "All  Out  for  Victory."  An 
advertising  company  gave  three  prizes — a  $75  bond,  a  $50  bond,  and  a 
$25  bond — for  posters  to  be  enlarged  to  fit  a  billboard,  the  winning  one 
to  appear  on  display  boards  throughout  the  city.  Another  illustration  of 
the  readiness  of  art  students  to  practice  on  needed  projects  was  a  request 
to  reproduce  the  insignia  of  volunteer  workers  in  defense  activities.  These 
signs  were  exhibited  in  the  schools  to  familiarize  students  with  the  emblems. 


Social  Studies 


The  first  year  of  the  war  marked  the  highest  point  of  interest  in 
the  social  studies.  America  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  most  important  issues  are  being  discussed,  acted  upon,  and  written 
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about;  the  atlases  are  being  constantly  altered;  and  the  atmosphere  is  so 
charged  with  war  interest  that  teaching  procedures  are  greatly  affected. 

The  Chicago  schools  have  responded  magnificently  to  the  quickened 
pace.  Elementary  lessons  in  history  and  geography  have  been  vitalized 
to  an  extent  which  is  new  and  surprising.  Civics,  also,  is  alive  with  new 
meaning,  for  individuals  are  compelled  to  think  of  citizenship  as  a  status 
involving  a  viewpoint  of  world-wide  responsibilities,  if  the  American 
way  of  life,  with  its  rights  and  privileges,  is  to  be  preserved.  The  de- 
tailed ways  in  which  the  schools  collectively  and  separately  are  not  only 
seeking  knowledge  of  the  social  studies  but  are  actually  living  them  at  a 
high  level  of  sustained  effort  and  interest,  are  too  numerous  to  outline. 

Map  and  globe  study  have  become  more  than  mere  rote  work  under 
the  impetus  of  global  war.  A  geographical  name  is  now  a  real  place, 
for  it  is  the  spot  where  brother  or  cousin  is  serving  some  branch  of  the 
armed  services.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number,  speed,  and 
range  of  aircraft  is  compelling  the  elementary  schools  to  oust  Mercator 
projection  maps  and  even  ocean  basin  maps,  and  to  substitute  therefore 
an  increased  use  of  the  globe  and  of  polar  projection  maps.  A  three- 
dimensional  geography  has  been  created  by  aviation.  Education  for  the 
air  age  is  now  in  its  stride. 

The  study  of  world  news  is  being  carried  on  with  an  intensified 
interest  and  effort,  because  history  is  being  made  before  our  eyes.  This 
subject  includes  not  only  a  record  of  the  past,  bound  between  two  book 
covers,  but  a  recording  of  the  present  as  it  is  made  known  to  us  through 
the  press,  the  screen,  and  the  radio.  All  of  these  mediums  of  learning 
and  many  more  are  being  used  in  the  classrooms. 

There  are  many  special  activities  now  having  extreme  social  sig- 
nificance under  the  impact  of  war  that  heretofore  have  been  thought  of 
as  phases  of  subjects  other  than  the  social  studies.  Health  is  of  unprece- 
dented importance  in  warfare;  safety  of  life  and  limb  contributes  to 
the  conservation  of  manpower;  letter  writing  sustains  the  morale  of 
the  men  in  service  as  well  as  that  of  their  families;  the  construction  of 
model  airplanes  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  aero- 
nautics; the  collection  of  fats  helps  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
ammunition ;  the  conservation  and  proper  use  of  foods  aids  in  preserving 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  civilian  and  military  populations;  and 
caring  for  the  children  of  families  in  which  both  parents  are  working 
releases  more  workers  for  the  defense  plants.  Woven  through  all  of  these 
activities  and  the  ones  previously  discussed  is  the  link  established  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home,  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  current  struggle  demands  that  America  use  all  of  its  human  and 
natural  resources.  This  in  turn  requires  that  a  total  unity  never  before 
achieved  in  this  free  country  be  perpetuated.  The  social  studies  are  teach- 
ing that  there  is  no  place  for  pettiness  and  intolerance  of  race,  religion, 
or  politics.  Self-preservation  exacts  a  oneness  in  motive  and  in  deed. 
Illustrative  of  this  point  are  the  Supplementary  Units  for  the  Course  of 
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Study  in  Social  Studies,  published  in  1942,  which  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  American  Negro  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation. 

The  greatest  lesson  that  is  being  learned  by  the  student  body  is  the 
proper  conception  of  the  main  purpose  the  Allied  Nations  have  in  fight- 
ing this  war.  Teachers  are  bending  every  effort  and  using  every  device 
to  make  clear  that  this  is  the  culmination  and  perhaps  the  end  of  the  age- 
old  struggle  to  attain  and  secure  for  all  time  the  rights  of  the  common 
man ;  that  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  nations  are  to  survive  over  ruthless 
tyranny. 

The  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  bring  to  this  great  lesson 
a  background  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  that  aids  them  materially  in 
understanding  it.  To  quote  from  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  published 
in  1941:  "In  Chicago,  the  community  study  of  Grades  1,  2,  and  3  and 
the  fine  study  of  Chicago  in  Grade  5  now  culminate  in  the  closely  in- 
tegrated community  and  civics  work  of  Grade  8A,  which  is  centered  about 
Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  with  special  emphasis  on  their  relation 
to  the  United  States."  From  his  studies  in  these  fields,  the  pupil  is  pre- 
pared in  knowledge  and  in  attitudes  to  take  the  next  momentous  step — 
the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

High  Schools  Stress  Interpretation 

Demands  for  understanding  the  American  way  of  living  are  much 
more  urgent  than  ever  before.  Security  has  made  it  difficult  for  citizens 
to  appreciate  what  it  means  to  build  up  a  background  for  American  priv- 
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ileges  and  obligations.  The  Chicago  high  schools  are  trying  desperately 
to  build  up  an  understanding  of  the  new  Bill  of  Rights.  In  order  to  do 
this,  much  background  in  American  history  and  much  work  which  deals 
with  the  present  social  order  must  be  done.  Schools  throughout  the  land 
are  trying  to  bring  about  an  interpretation  of  the  traditional  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Chicago  schools  are  doing  much  to  see  that  this  interpretation  is 
brought  about  in  the  right  way. 

In  many  classes  there  is  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  proper  attitude 
toward  the  right  to  work,  to  fair  pay,  to  security,  to  live  in  a  system  of 
free  enterprise,  to  free  movement  and  free  speech,  to  equality  before  the 
law,  to  education,  to  rest,  and  the  right  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care. 

Considerable  food  for  thought  and  discussion  is  given  to  the  prop- 
osition that  this  war  must  be  fought  to  a  successful  end  and  that  a  fair 
peace  must  be  made.  What  are  some  of  the  specific  things  which  teachers 
are  doing  in  this  direction?  The  following  statements  are  bases  upon 
which  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  nation's  grow- 
ing adjustment  to  wartime  demands.  Of  course,  the  great  mass  of  ma- 
terial which  is  generally  used  in  the  history  classes  is  still  in  use;  these 
suggestions  are  in  addition  to  the  fine  work  which  is  carried  on  in 
peacetime. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  people  are  studying 
is  the  financing  of  World  War  II.  Raw  materials,  processed  materials, 
lend-lease  commitments.  Army  and  Navy  operations,  and  taxes  all  require 
a  governmental  finance  structure  hitherto  unknown.  Thus,  means  of 
acquiring  immense  funds  for  war  purchases  become  both  a  government 
enterprise  and  a  civilian  duty.  Students  not  only  become  familiar  with 
the  financing  of  the  war  but  assist  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  war  savings 
stamps  and  bonds. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  draft  all  available 
resources,  including  manpower,  in  order  to  win  the  war.  The  need  for 
registering  the  nation's  manpower  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  is  brought 
out  in  the  classes. 

The  present  emergency  has  brought  about  an  increased  interest  in 
the  study  of  place  geography  in  relation  to  the  various  battle  fronts.  The 
maps  which  are  produced  by  the  metropolitan  newspapers  are  being  used 
in  all  of  the  history  classes  to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  on  the  active 
fronts.  Students  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
new  fronts  and  learning  place  geography. 

The  importance  of  the  radio  as  a  means  of  communication  is  studied. 
Teachers  have  appointed  radio  committees  to  listen  to  some  of  the  best 
commentators  and  to  listen  to  such  programs  as  the  Town  Hall  meetings 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  round  table.  Children  of  all  ages  develop 
an  interest  in  the  higher  types  of  radio  programs  as  a  result  of  classroom 
evaluation. 

Most  schools  have  not  only  helped  in  the  rationing  programs  but 
have  helped  parents  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  work.    Prac- 
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tically  all  high  schools  have  had  a  share  in  the  alphabetizing  of  the  various 
rationing  materials.  This  has  not  been  done  in  the  social  studies  depart- 
ment but  the  students  taking  social  studies  have  been  the  people  who  dis- 
cuss the  work.  The  point  is  brought  out  that  there  is  plenty  for  all  if  it  is 
wisely  distributed  and  conservatively  used. 

The  President,  in  one  of  his  messages,  enumerated  four  important 
freedoms.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt  drew  up  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  These  statements  which  look  toward  world  peace  are 
constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  students.  This  will  do  much  toward 
building  up  good  will  and  understanding. 

Each  high  school  has  taken  part  in  the  collecting  of  various  scrap 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  war  effort.  The  social  studies  classes  have 
tried  to  build  up  the  importance  of  this  movement. 

In  many  classes  charts  have  been  made  to  show  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation, and  considerable  discussion  has  been  carried  on  to  show  why  money 
should  be  invested  in  bonds  instead  of  for  material  goods  and  services. 

Every  classroom  has  a  bulletin  board  filled  with  good,  live  materials 
taken  from  the  various  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  most  classes  a 
committee  is  formed  to  keep  these  bulletin  boards  up-to-date. 


Life  in  a  world  of  action  develops  deep  interests  in  an  active  participa- 
tion in  science.  The  flexibility  of  the  science  program  has  permitted  the 
continual  development  of  the  regular  course  of  study  plus  its  correlation 
with  other  educational  activities.  Therefore,  other  pertinent  information 
on  science  appears  in  the  sections  of  this  volume  dealing  with  Air  Age 
Education  and  Victory  Gardens.  These  sections  dwell  on  some  of  the  new 
interests  that  world  conditions  have  imposed  on  young  people. 

Science  has  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  instruments 
of  the  war  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  be  used  in  the 
science  class  to  show  the  connection  between  schoolwork  and  warwork. 
Aviation  is  of  interest  to  all  boys  today — and  many  girls — and  the  elements 
of  aviation  may  be  applied  to  science  with  good  results.  Here,  as  in  math 
classes,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  great  necessity  for  accuracy  in 
reading  and  following  instructions. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  only  of  factual  material  in  the  field  of  science, 
because  the  so-called  facts  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  constant  vigilance 
is  required  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Some  of  the  supplementary  ap- 
proaches to  the  science  units  invite  attention  at  this  point. 

Hobby  shows  are  held  regularly.  Collections  of  model  airplanes,  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  from  the  victory  gardens,  as  well  as  individual 
collections  of  shells,  rocks,  mounted  leaves,  and  butterflies,  also  help  to 
further  an  interest  in  science.  Ribbons  are  usually  awarded  for  outstand- 
ing exhibits.  Science  tours  are  frequently  taken  around  the  neighborhood 
to  learn  to  identify  trees,  weeds,  and  flowers.  Trips  to  Chicago's  many  fine 
museums,  conservatories,  and  parks  are  seasonal  activities. 


Careful,  Bud,  or  your  trip  to  the  museum  will .... 

Science  more  than  ever  before  is  the  focal  subject  with  which  others 
in  the  curriculum  are  correlated.  Mathematics  teachers  have  new  motiva- 
tion for  their  work  because  of  the  important  part  science  is  playing  in 
daily  life.  Science  serves  as  a  natural  stimulant  for  library  work.  Many 
are  the  requests  made  by  pupils  for  names  of  science  books  to  be  obtained 
from  the  library.  Science  magazines  are  read  with  great  eagerness. 

The  science  of  today  lends  itself  to  assembly  programs.  For  example, 
one  school  used  the  unit  on  fire  for  an  assembly  program.  The  pupils  traced 
the  history  of  fire  from  the  friction  method  by  primitive  man  to  the  methods 
of  the  present  day.  The  use  of  fire  in  our  defense  factories  and  in  warfare 
was  greatly  emphasized.  Other  assemblies  have  illustrated  with  simple 
experiments  the  concepts  of  aviation  within  the  understanding  of  the 
elementary  school  pupil.  Programs  pertaining  to  victory  gardens  have 
been  numerous. 

High  School  Science  Correlated 

The  major  objectives  in  all  high  school  classes  in  science  are  to  secure 
greater  and  more  serious  realization  of  the  principles  of  science  and  to 
understand  the  influences  of  the  factors  which  serve  either  to  protect  the 
armed  forces  and  civilians  or  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  most  fundamental  principles  and  functional  information 
needed  by  the  boys  who  are  entering  the  armed  forces.  These  areas  of 
instruction  include  preflight,  meteorology,  magnets,  electricity,  chemicals, 
machines,  gases,  foods,  emergency  medical  materials,  conservation,  and 
other  topics  of  vital  importance.   Science  teachers  are  utilizing  all  current 
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publications  and  literature  in  regular  class  work.  Government  books, 
pamphlets,  and  bulletins  provide  excellent  material. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  science,  the  emphasis  is  directed 
to  conservation  of  foods,  health,  materials,  and  resources.  This  study  in- 
cludes conservation  of  doctors  and  nurses  as  well,  since  they  are  needed 
at  the  front.  The  units  on  physiology  stress  the  importance  of  parts  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  with  instructions  for  emergency  attention 
for  the  civilian,  the  factory  worker,  and  the  man  at  the  front.  A  more 
thorough  study  is  made  of  diseases,  germs,  and  the  most  common  and 
effective  way  to  prevent  and  combat  old  and  new  diseases.  Sophomore 
students  make  a  study  of  malaria,  the  mosquito,  the  attacks  upon  the  human 
body,  and  the  most  effective  emergency  treatments.  The  whole  course  of 
biology  has  been  given  a  new  emphasis  through  the  biology  of  war.  All 
units  have  become  a  part  of  the  unified  plan  for  victory.  Every  topic  in 
the  course  lends  itself  to  vital  war  applications.  Even  aviation  has  its 
entire  foundation  in  the  winged  creatures  of  nature  in  the  birds,  bees, 
butterflies,  and  insects.  The  basic  principles  of  flight  are  studied  in  these 
lessons  on  birds  and  their  winged  allies. 

The  field  of  physics  provides  unlimited  opportunities  to  motivate  the 
students  and  to  apply  the  basic  principles  of  mechanized  warfare.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  so-called  simple  machines  are  illustrated,  sketched,  and 
demonstrated.  Students  learn  the  principles  of  control  and  stabilization 
of  a  plane  in  flight.   They  learn  how  to  determine  the  center  of  gravity 

Sounding  "A"  on  a  bottle  is  musical  and,  besides,  it's  a  physics  experiment 
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and  lift  based  on  the  vertical,  lateral,  and  longitudinal  axes  as  well  as  the 
shift  of  the  load.  Many  of  the  principles  mentioned  are  taught  in  their 
applications  to  ships  and  tanks  as  well. 

The  new  emphasis  in  physics  teaching  has  brought  about  a  greater 
urge  by  the  students  for  mastery  of  mathematics.  Students  have  assumed 
a  more  serious  attitude,  and  understand  the  vital  need  in  the  struggle  of 
survival.  They  are  learning  the  operation  and  application  of  levers,  gears, 
machines,  guns,  both  Diesel  and  electric  engines,  submarine  mechanism 
and  operation,  and  electric  motors  vital  in  planes,  ships,  tanks,  and  indus- 
trial machines.  They  learn  about  the  radio  circuits  and  the  functions  of 
the  vacuum  tubes,  and  most  of  all  how  and  when  to  use  formulas,  the  need 
for  accuracy,  the  application  of  mathematics,  and  the  practical  value  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  practical  phases  of  the  training  on  the  home  front 
has  taught  high  school  chemistry  students,  and  they  in  turn  have  instructed 
their  families  in  most  cases,  the  proper  handling,  control,  and  disposal  of 
the  various  types  of  bombs  which  an  air  raid  might  bring  to  the  civilian 
population.  Classes  of  students  in  chemistry  have  gone  through  their 
communities  in  the  civilian  defense  programs  with  demonstrations  on 
fire  and  bomb  protection  and  control. 

Chemistry  students  learn  the  properties,  sources,  production  processes, 
and  uses  of  metals  in  warfare  and  in  production  of  war  materials.  Ex- 
plosives and  their  composition  and  production  are  studied. 

The  science  program  in  every  Chicago  public  school  is  designed  to 
help  the  pupil  to  help  his  country. 


Commercial  Siudu 


The  armed  forces,  government,  and  industry  have  placed  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  supply  of  office  workers.  Schools  have  been  forced  to  change 
curriculums  and  to  upset  the  "business  as  usual"  tenor  to  satisfy  existing 
conditions.  The  government  has  moved  several  large  departments  from 
Washington  to  Chicago,  and  three  defense  plants — Buick,  Dodge,  and  Stude- 
baker — have  built  huge  structures  in  this  area.  Two  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial organizations  engaged  in  war  work  state  that  office  workers  make  up 
10  per  cent  of  their  total  personnel,  and  a  mail  order  house  with  national 
outlets  has  a  70  per  cent  total.  These  and  other  problems  are  being  studied. 

The  total  enrollment  in  commercial  subjects,  80,063,  indicates  that 
many  upperclassmen  are  taking  some  form  of  commercial  work  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  war  effort.  A  strictly  military  angle  was  unearthed  in 
one  high  school  where  boys  of  one  class  not  following  commercial  sequences 
were  busily  engaged  in  learning  typewriting.  Special  one-semester  classes 
have  been  set  up  in  skill  subjects,  and  boys  have  been  invited  to  take  such 
work  to  make  them  eligible  for  advanced  ratings  in  military  pursuits. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  comes  right  into  the  classrooms 
to  give  its  occupational  placement  tests.    In  June,  1942,  as  a  result  of 
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Typewriting  is  the  magnet  that  attracts  students  to  a  commercial  course 

these  tests  2,474  students  were  found  qualified  for  employment  as  typists 
and  stenographers.  The  tests  revealed  that  in  December,  1942,  in  one  school 
fifty-four  out  of  sixty  stenographic  students  had  perfect  transcripts. 

Typewriting  is  the  magnet  which  draws  many  into  the  commercial 
sequence  because  its  use  as  a  tool  subject  has  long  been  recognized.  Today's 
classes  are  not  textbook  followers,  and  the  advanced  groups  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  all  form  of  wartime  typing,  stencil  cutting,  addressing,  and  insert- 
ing mail  for  various  local  war  organizations.  Typewriting  classes  in  schools 
offering  adult  national  defense  classes  have  prepared  thousands  of  copies 
of  typewritten  and  duplicated  materials  that  fit  the  needs  of  these  wartime 
accelerated  classes.  The  preparation  of  these  materials  has  afforded  ade- 
quate training  under  real  conditions.  Civilian  defense,  draft,  and  rationing 
give  commercial  students  excellent  pregraduation  training  in  all  office 
routines. 

Accounting  has  grown  into  an  intricate,  semilegal  profession  because 
of  new  war  taxes,  priorities,  and  necessary  governmental  restrictions.  The 
student  in  wartime  has  come  to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  taxes  because 
in  some  cases  he  must  pay  an  income  tax  and  have  social  security  and 
unemployment  deductions  made  from  his  own  salary.  Curriculum  changes 
in  accounting  have  been  made  to  cover  present  times.  While  the  textbooks 
cannot  keep  pace  with  changing  laws  and  taxes,  the  teachers  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  have  swung  to  war  problems  in  advanced  classes.  Regular 
income  tax  forms  are  found  in  some  classes  to  add  realism  to  accounting. 
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Clerical  or  office  practice  students  have  made  one  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort.  Sugar  and  gas  ration  cards  were  filed  in  these 
classes.  This  required  intricate,  close  filing,  and  the  job  was  most  difficult 
because  most  of  the  cards  were  written  in  longhand.  The  stupendous  task 
of  filing  and  sorting  3,300,000  sugar  cards  and  620,000  gas  cards  gave  the 
students  an  experience  that  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the  future. 
Their  timely  help  saved  thousands  of  dollars  and  man-hours  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

An  exploratory  course  known  as  elementary  business  training  is  offered 
first-year  people  interested  in  the  commercial  sequence,  in  which  business 
practices  and  procedures  met  in  general  business  make  up  the  subject.  In 
this  "language  of  business"  course  the  war  story  comes  into  prominence 
through  budgeting,  rationing,  taxes,  transportation  restrictions,  war  bonds 
and  stamps.  Through  this  general  picture  of  business  as  a  whole,  the 
student  is  better  able  to  select  the  major  commercial  sequence  best  adapted 
to  his  needs. 

A  good  leader  in  industry,  government,  or  military  enterprise  must 
possess  such  qualities  as  poise,  self-control,  judgment,  expression,  and 
ability  to  sell  one's  self.  All  of  these  traits  are  a  part  of  the  wartime  selling 
and  merchandising  course.  The  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds,  besides  all 
school  activity  tickets,  is  another  part  of  the  sales  student's  training.  To 
sell,  one  must  study  his  product  and  his  customers — a  habit  of  analysis 
which  goes  far  toward  making  good  soldiers  and  businessmen.  The  sales 
course  of  today  takes  into  consideration  the  new  methods  of  business 
brought  about  by  the  war,  such  as  rationing,  price  ceilings,  use  of  syn- 
thetics, and  the  new  good-will  type  of  advertising. 

The  ever  changing  war  picture  has  influenced  the  commercial  law 
classes  because  of  war  legislation.  The  income  tax  law  gives  adequate 
opportunity  for  free  discussion  of  many  problems  culminating  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  law  and  its  need. 

A  two-period  calculating  or  comptometry  major  has  been  opened  in 
a  few  schools  to  meet  commercial  demands.  The  calculating  groups  have 
been  used  to  compute  fuel  oil  allotments  in  some  districts.  The  industrial, 
governmental,  and  armed  forces  are  in  crying  need  for  competent  operators. 


Vocational  Schools 


Curriculum  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  vocational  schools  in  fifty 
vocational  subject  areas.  In  some  cases  the  courses  of  study  have  been 
organized  or  reorganized ;  in  others  textbooks  have  been  selected  and  out- 
lines prepared  for  use  in  the  related  classes.  Shop  drawings  are  presented 
to  all  shops  to  meet  the  activities  on  a  level  expected  in  vocational  work. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  regular  curriculum  work  in  the  three 
vocational  schools,  an  instructor's  manual  has  been  prepared  for  national 
defense  training  of  machine  tool  operators.  Five  hundred  copies  of  the 
manual  have  been  supplied  to  the  national  defense  program  of  the  city,  and 
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3,000  copies  of  each  of  55  drawings  have  been  incorporated  in  the  machine 
tool  operators'  training  program. 

This  instructor's  manual  received  notice  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education  magazine.  Requests  for  copies  have  been  received 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 


Junior  Colleges 


In  February,  1942,  special,  intensive  one-year  curriculums  were  offered 
in  technical,  accounting  and  general  business,  and  secretarial  fields  in 
the  city  junior  college  branches.  These  offerings  have  produced  almost 
Immediate  results  for  war  industry.  The  one-year  technical  curriculum 
emphasizes  both  physics  and  chemistry.  Radio  and  communications  tech- 
nicians select  the  courses  in  physics  and  radio;  junior  chemists  and  chem- 
istry analysts  study  a  combination  of  chemistry  courses.  The  business  and 
accounting  and  secretarial  curriculums  have  been  streamlined  to  equip 
city  college  students  for  immediate  participation  in  the  war  effort  plus 
eventual  professional  opportunities. 

Later  in  the  year  new,  intensive  one-semester  courses  were  formulated 
in  the  fields  of  engineering,  accounting  and  general  business,  secretarial, 
and  typing  and  general  clerical  work.  One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  these 
courses  is  to  get  women  ready  for  jobs  that  are  pertinent  to  the  war  effort. 

A  further  adjustment  of  the  city  colleges'  facilities  to  the  war  program 
was  effected  in  the  adoption  of  the  four  military  reserve  training  programs : 
the  U.  S.  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  the  U.  S.  Navy  V-1,  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Enlisted  Reserve.  More  than 
500  students  joined  these  reserve  branches  and  took  the  courses  prescribed 
by  the  military  authority. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  war-training  program,  part-time  courses  for  men 
and  women  employed  in  industry  have  been  set  up.  These  special  students 
may  make  a  free  choice  of  subjects  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
physical  sciences,  and  business  English,  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for 
civil  service,  industry,  or  to  fill  positions  requiring  special  training.  Special 
students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  also  been  permitted  to  take 
work  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  engineering  drawing.  These 
courses  are  required  by  industry  for  more  effective  participation  of  young 
people  in  the  war  effort. 

Another  project  called  the  emergency  foreign  language  conversation 
course,  has  been  inaugurated  to  teach  students  how  to  pronounce  and  use 
a  limited  number  of  phrases  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Japanese. 
This  course  has  been  extremely  popular  among  the  men  subject  to  early 
induction  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Wright  Junior  College  building  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  June,  1943.  However,  the  college  continues  to  function  in 
another  building. 


WAR    INFORMATION 

Ivevisions  of  approved  lists  of  textbook  materials  have  been  prepared 
with  the  idea  of  making  readily  available  information  regarding  war 
problems.  The  question  of  training  for  civilian  defense,  for  war  industry, 
or  for  the  military  services  is  a  vital  one  both  for  the  student  and  the 
nation. 

Several  lists  have  been  compiled  and  sent  to  all  high  schools.  One  is  the 
Chicago  List  of  Civilian  War  Effort  Books  and  Pamphlets  Recommended 
for  High  School  Libraries.  It  is  a  set  of  102  books,  maps,  and  pamphlets 
ranging  in  subject  matter,  as  these  titles  suggest:  The  American  Citizen's 
Handbook,  Bombs  and  Bombing,  Defense  and  Living  Costs,  Gardening  for 
Victory,  First  Aid,  Food  Values  in  War  Time,  How  to  Get  a  Job  in  Defense 
Industry,  He's  in  the  Army  Now,  Democracy  and  Its  Competitors,  Games 
for  Yanks,  1942  War  Atlas,  and  The  Rights  We  Defend. 

The  1942  Chicago  Approved  List  of  VisuM  War  Aids  emphasizes  the 
global  concept  of  geography,  particularly  through  the  use 
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of  globes  and  polar  projection  maps.  It  includes  a  number  of  flat  maps  deal- 
ing with  areas  critical  in  the  world  struggle,  such  as  the  Pacific  area,  Latin 
America,  and  Eurasia.  It  includes  materials  valuable  in  relation  to  the  con- 
servation of  manpower  and  the  ideals  of  democracy  through  health  charts, 
safety  charts,  and  democracy  charts. 

High  school  libraries  have  made  accessible  official  texts  from  govern- 
ment agencies.  These  pamphlets,  posters,  and  bibliographies  have  informa- 
tional material  on  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  "Books  are  weapons."  The  school 
library  has  taken  a  commanding  part  in  integrating  the  activities  of  the 
school  and  the  changes  in  curriculum  with  the  war  effort.  One  of  the  effec- 
tive contributions  of  the  libraries  to  the  informational  side  of  the  war 


"Take  a  look  af  our  library  exhibit  before  we  send  the  plane  models  to  the  U.  S.  Navy" 
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program  has  been  the  vocational  exhibits  and  exhibits  of  model  airplanes 
used  in  preflight  and  preinduction  school  work.  Other  exhibits  have  covered 
the  field  of  vitamins,  gardening,  and  Pan-American  literature.  The  libraries 
have  promoted  the  slogan  "Reading  for  Victory,  Writing  for  Victory,  and 
Learning  for  Victory." 

The  Board  of  Education  Library,  like  the  libraries  in  both  the  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  has  experienced  a  revolutionary  change  in 
its  collection  and  its  services.  The  pamphlet  and  public  document  collections 
have  increased  amazingly.  Federal,  state,  and  university  publications  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  war  are  extensive.  The  demand  for  many  periodicals 
with  pertinent  articles,  combined  with  the  pamphlet  and  document,  are 
indications  of  what  the  administrator  and  teacher  are  seeking  in  reading 
today.  Much  of  this  type  of  material  is  too  new  to  be  found  in  books. 
Changes  in  the  book  collection  emphasize  subjects  common  to  every  teach- 
er's present  day  thinking,  such  as  health  and  nutrition,  air  age  education, 
postwar  planning,  democracy  and  the  four  freedoms,  vocational  war  train- 
ing courses,  and  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity. 

The  Board  of  Education  library  has  increased  the  hours  of  service  by 
staying  open  on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  school  year.  This  feature 
is  growing  in  popularity  with  the  teacher  doing  research  and  intensive 
study.  Publicity,  in  the  form  of  exhibits  both  in  the  library  and  at  educa- 
tional conferences  held  in  Chicago,  has  proved  worthwhile  in  stimulating 
interest  and  bringing  attention  of  current  affairs  to  the  patron  and  con- 
feree. 

Disseminating  constructive  information  concerning  America's  entry 
in  the  war  has  become  a  lively  classroom  activity  in  the  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  special  schools  having  problem  boy  pupils  the  science 
and  social  studies  departments  have  sought  to  clarify  the  causes  of  war 
and  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  order  to  win  it.  Discussions  have  been 
held  on  the  reasons  for  the  war,  the  relation  of  world  trade  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  peoples  to  the  present  chaos,  and  to  develop  an  elementary 
understanding  of  the  two  conflicting  political  theories  now  testing  their 
strength. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  type  of  world  which  would 
be  desirable  after  the  war  is  ended.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
civilian's  duty  in  time  of  war.  Development  of  good  attitudes  through  better 
understanding  has  been  sought  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  boys,  but  in  the 
hope  that  through  them  the  home  might  be  better  informed. 

Discussions  of  the  necessity  for  sugar  rationing  and  mileage  rationing 
have  been  given  preceding  each  of  these  registrations.  Examples  of  scarcity 
produced  by  hoarding,  and  the  democratic  principle  behind  the  ration  plan 
have  been  emphasized. 

In  urging  greater  purchase  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  the  economic 
cycle  and  its  implications  has  been  explained.  It  has  given  greater  meaning 
to  the  purpose  of  accumulating  savings  for  ten  years  hence. 

Weekly  publications  have  been  read  and  discussed  to  be  certain  that 
the  pupil  understands  the  current  problems  and  the  happenings  on  the 
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world-wide  fronts.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  States 
supply  lines  throughout  the  world  some  pupils  constructed  polar  centered 
air  maps  on  which  were  placed  colored  pins  connected  by  strings  to  show 
both  air  and  sea  routes.  In  one  class  the  same  was  done  to  an  old  globe 
which  needed  reconstruction.  This  was  colored  and  main  war  areas  were 
connected  by  pins  and  strings.  Comparing  the  global  surface  with  that  of 
the  flat  polar  centered  map,  the  pupils  have  been  able  to  visualize  positions 
of  key  points  very  differently  than  from  maps  of  Mercatorial  and  conical 
projections. 

Among  the  younger  boys  there  has  necessarily  been  a  slightly  different 
approach.  History  has  been  used  to  show  the  cost  of  freedom.  Geography 
has  been  used  to  show  the  scope  of  the  American  attempt  to  retain  this 
freedom.  Daily  papers,  censored  reports  of  returned  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  have  been  used  to  vitalize  and  modernize  the  work.  Much 
indirect  teaching  of  loyalty  to  God  and  country,  and  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  Americanism  has  grown  out  of  the  lessons  within  these 
stories  read  by  the  class  or  read  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

Shortly  before  the  United  States  entry  into  the  war  another  special 
school  introduced  The  Skipper,  a  single  page  weekly  combination  of  news- 
paper and  guidance  letter.  It  has  functioned  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
publication  of  the  Superintendent's  monthly  message  to  the  pupils.  Guid- 
ance, with  especial  emphasis  on  character  formation,  was  originally  one  of 
the  major  objectives  in  instituting  this  little  paper,  but  since  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  patriotism  and  love  and  service  of  country  have  over- 
shadowed all  else.  The  pages  of  The  Skipper,  together  with  pertinent  ma- 
terial used  freely  on  the  school,  classroom,  and  cottage  bulletin  boards  have 
utilized  to  the  utmost  the  ability  of  the  graphic  arts  to  inspire  and  lead  to 
action  even  the  most  lethargic  individual. 

W.P.A.  classes  for  adults  have 

War  posfers  were  sent  to  every  school  in  the  system  afforded  avenUCS  f Or  the  dissemina- 
tion to  the  public  of  information 
vital  to  defense.  Illiterates  have 
learned  to  read  and  incidentally 
have  had  opportunities  otherwise 
lacking  to  hear  explanations  of 
measures  taken  by  the  government 
and  important  to  them :  the  opera- 
tion of  selective  service ;  of  ration- 
ing ;  of  the  drives  for  scrap.  Others 
learned  to  understand  bulletins, 
pamphlets,  and  public  communica- 
tions touching  on  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  adult  education  program 
furnished  opportunities  for  regular 
assemblage  of  the  general  public 
in  its  classes,  forums,  and  other 
meetings. 


RADIO 


COMMUNICATION 


The  war  has  tremendously  increased  the  significance  of  radio  in  every- 
day life.  During  the  past  two  years  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  used  radio  as  never  before,  and  even  before  that  time  the  governments 
of  foreign  nations  were  using  radio  to  further  their  individual  causes. 

As  radio  has  become  more  meaningful  in  the  home,  so  it  has  become 
more  meaningful  in  the  classroom.  Children  in  the  classroom  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  added  importance  of  radio  as  a  means  of  communication,  as  a 
medium  of  something  more  than  mere  entertainment.  This  attitude  makes 
the  use  of  radio  in  teaching  more  effective. 

The  Radio  Council  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  aware  of  this  change 
in  the  approach  to  the  medium  by  both  the  government  and  listeners,  has 
been  quick  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  radio  curriculum.  Radio 
is  a  supplementary  teaching  device,  but  through  revisions  in  the  content 
of  programs,  radio  has  become  a  living,  day-to-day  expression  of  the  present. 
Basically,  the  criterion  of  radio  programs  produced  by  the  Radio 
Council  remains  the  same  in  that  the  program  injects  motivation  with  this 
addition,  however.  The  program  is  intended  to  stimulate  in  the  child  a 
better  understanding  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  his  everyday  world, 
and  an  idea  of  the  part  he  must  play  in  the  world  today  and  tomorrow. 
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On  this  basis  programs  have  been  completely  revised.  For  example, 
instead  of  telling  a  story  merely  for  the  story's  sake,  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  motivate  a  child  to  read  more,  the  literature  programs  have  become 
more  informational,  concerned  with  books  about  vocations,  the  armed 
forces,  or  Pan-American  neighbors.  The  council's  newscasts  have  become 
weekly  reviews  of  happenings  current  or  immediately  past,  and  have  added 
more  information  to  the  child's  knowledge. 

The  science  broadcasts  of  the  council  have  become  war-minded.  There 
was  a  time  when  science  broadcasts,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  throughout  the 
country,  were  concerned  with  the  men  who  made  great  discoveries  in 
science ;  the  programs  were  largely  biographical.  During  the  past  two  years 
and  in  the  future,  science  broadcasts  for  the  schools  of  Chicago  have  been 
and  will  be  largely  devoted  to  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
science,  to  aviation,  agriculture,  industries  of  the  Chicago  area,  and  to  the 
science  of  living  in  a  highly  technical  world. 

A  program  series  has  been  broadcasted  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Art.  In  1941  this  program.  Let  the  Artist  Speak,  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  artists  and  art  of  neighbors  to  the  south.  In  the  fall  of  1942 
the  program  was  revised  and  its  subtitle  became  Art  Goes  to  War.  The 
power  of  art  as  a  weapon  of  war  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways  in 
subsequent  broadcasts. 

Visual  Aids  Accompany  Series 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  this  series  has  been  the  supplementary 
packet  of  visual  aids  provided  to  participating  classroom  groups  for  more 
comprehensive  listening.  From  consulates  of  the  United  Nations,  embassies, 
foreign  offices,  and  the  Library  of  International  Relations  sixty-five  differ- 
ent examples  of  war  art  have  been  secured,  a  total  of  60,000  pieces.  Twenty- 
four  were  reproduced  in  the  Art  Goes  to  War  handbook.  The  objectives  of 
the  broadcasts  are  stated  in  the  handbook. 

Special  lectures  relating  to  the  broadcast  subjects  have  been  provided 
at  the  Art  Institute,  the  Field  Museum,  and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Pieces  of  Eight,  a  program  for  third  and  fourth  grades,  prior  to  the 
national  emergency  had  been  devoted  to  social  sciences.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  war  Pieces  of  Eight  was  revised  and  became  a  medium  for  instilling 
the  basic  principles  of  democracy.  This  was  done  through  presenting  the 
life  stories  of  outstanding  immigrants  who  later  became  citizens  and  de- 
voted their  lives  to  a  perpetuation  of  democracy  within  the  United  States. 
A  feature  of  this  program  has  been  the  letters  written  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Chicago  by  these  outstanding  American  citizens. 

For  two  semesters  Traveltime  journeyed  the  Pan-American  highway. 
Starting  in  Alaska,  moving  down  through  British  Columbia,  the  western 
states,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  into  the  great  South 
American  continent,  each  week  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  went  on  a  tour.  They  learned  of  the  interesting  customs  of  their 
neighbors ;  they  learned  of  the  crops  their  neighbors  grew ;  they  discovered 
that  boys  and  girls,  even  though  they  speak  a  different  language  and  the 


As  part  of  an  art  broadcast  series,  pupils  received  awards  tor  winning  subjects 


one  group  enjoys  summer  while  the  other  has  winter,  are  the  same  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  order  to  bring  the  principles  of  democracy  directly  home  to  the 
children,  Traveltime  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1942  and  Chicagoland 
.  .  .  Democracy  Says  "I  Will,"  was  substituted.  This  program  tells  of  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  city,  of  its  growth  and  of  the  growth  of  its  institu- 
tions, all  as  an  expression  of  the  citizen's  determination,  I  Will ! 

In  addition  to  eleven  in-school  programs — broadcasts  heard  in  the 
classroom,  for  which  handbooks  are  supplied  the  teachers — the  Radio  Coun- 
cil has  continued  a  number  of  out-of -school  broadcasts.  First  among  these 
is  Young  America  Answers  which,  as  the  title  implies,  is  simply  that  high 
school  boys  and  girls  meet  over  the  air  each  Saturday  to  give  the  answers 
to  current  events  questions.  During  the  program  some  time  is  given  to 
boys  and  girls  to  talk  about  their  problems,  the  problems  which  they  meet 
in  their  school  lives,  and  the  problems  they  see  facing  them  after  they 
leave  school.  More  than  500  young  men  and  women  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  this  program. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Research  another 
facet  of  young  people's  lives  is  touched.  In  a  program  called  Your  Job  in 
Review  occupational  information  is  presented  direct  from  authorities  in 
industry,  transportation,  the  armed  forces,  professions,  and  trades.  In  the 
fall  of  1942  the  co-operating  department  felt  that  it  had  been  giving  the 
students  too  much  adult-flavored  material.  Consequently  the  bureau  asked 
for  questions  about  specific  jobs  from  students  in  the  several  high  schools. 


Adding  character  to  his  role 


These  questions  are  presented  to 
the  experts  for  answering.  Here 
again,  the  democratic  principle  is 
at  work. 

Prep  Sports  was  at  one  time  a 
review  of  the  week's  happenings  on 
the  gridiron,  the  gymnasium  floor, 
the  track  and  field.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Prep  Sports  still 
tells  of  the  doings  in  the  high  school 
world  of  sports,  with  this  impor- 
tant addition:  Today  the  game  is 
not  played  for  sport's  sake  ...  it  is 
a  means  of  getting  into  shape  .  .  . 
it  is  a  part  of  the  young  man's 
training  for  entry  into  the  armed 
forces  .  .  .  and  the  young  woman's 
entry  into  the  world  where  physical 
health  is  more  important  than  ever. 
Even  the  High  School  Studio 
Party,  a  program  which  had  been 
pure  entertainment,  has  felt  the 
force  of  wartime  circumstances. 
True,  the  Radio  Council  still  offers  the  talented  student  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  talents  before  an  audience  larger  than  can  be  crowded  into 
any  hall  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  with  that  bit  of  "sugar  coating"  each 
week  goes  a  message  of  what  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  can  do  in  the  war 
effort.  Representatives  of  the  public  relations  offices  of  the  armed  services 
have  spoken  on  the  program ;  boys  who  have  been  overseas  or  are  home  on 
leave  from  training  camps  are  interviewed.  Girls  who  have  enrolled  in  nurs- 
ing courses  or  who  have  been  employed  in  industry  are  brought  before  the 
microphone  to  tell  their  stories  of  achievement  to  their  classmates,  not 
only  the  classmates  of  their  particular  schools  but  their  fellow  students 
throughout  the  city. 

The  council  has  co-operated  with  the  local  and  network  stations,  also 
with  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  In 
October,  1942,  the  council  in  co-operation  with  the  O.C.D.  launched  the 
salvage  drive  campaign  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  Public 
and  parochial  schools  were  included,  and  on  January  9,  1943,  the  council, 
again  co-operating  with  the  O.C.D.,  arranged  the  program  announcing  the 
awards  to  the  winners  in  the  drive. 

The  council  keeps  in  close  touch  with  national  radio  activities  and  has 
co-operated  with  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  War  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  consular 
officers  of  United  Nations  countries,  and  other  official  agencies.  Information 
supplied  by  these  organizations  is  incorporated  in  programs  heard  by  the 
schools.  For  example,  when  gas  rationing  was  imminent  the  council,  on  its 
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That's  News  To  Me  program,  explained  thoroughly  the  need  for  rationing 
and  what  each  person  must  do  to  obtain  his  "A"  book.  The  same  was  done 
when  sugar  was  rationed,  and  as  the  needs  present  themselves,  the  council 
will  continue  to  explain  to  the  student  in  the  classroom  the  necessity  for  a 
share-and-share-alike  mode  of  living. 

Further  international  co-operation  of  the  council  has  included  an 
exchange  of  scripts  with  Canada,  the  recording  of  a  series  of  programs 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  be  played  over  the  BBC  Over- 
seas Service,  the  writing  of  a  group  of  programs  on  the  theme  This  is 
America  for  the  Australian  Broadcasting  System,  and  the  recording  of 
school  choirs  in  American  songs  to  be  released  over  the  stations  of  the 
British  network.  Negotiations  have  been  instituted  for  a  similar  set  of 
recordings  to  be  made  by  BBC  for  use  in  Chicago. 

A  further  index  of  the  part  educational  radio  is  playing  in  the  war  ef- 
fort is  seen  in  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  given  the 
Radio  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  permission  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  WBEZ,  the  public  school  FM  station.  Likewise,  priorities  for 
needed  material  have  been  granted  and  in  the  very  near  future  WBEZ  will 
be  a  reality,  bringing  to  the  schools  an  enlarged  informational,  inspirational, 
and  supplementary  service. 

All  set  for  a  broadcast  on  postwar  planning 
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The  fall  of  Singapore  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  fighter  planes 
which  might  have  risen  to  its  defense  were  bombed  in  their  crates  on  the 
dock ;  no  one  there  knew  how  to  assemble  the  planes.  Indispensable  tanks 
have  lain  idle  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  some  minor  detail  of  operation. 
Today  there  is  wired  to  every  crate  containing  a  plane  a  reel  of  motion 
picture  film  showing  the  assembly  operation,  for  the  universal  language  of 
pictures  serves  as  a  shortcut  for  mere  spoken  or  written  directions.  Simi- 
larly, tank  operation  and  maintenance  are  now  taught  with  motion  pictures. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  in  their  training  program  evidence  their  belief 
in  the  power  of  visual  aids  by  adopting  sound  motion  pictures  on  a  scale 
that  dwarfs  anything  ever  done  in  this  field  by  educational  institutions  with 
their  more  limited  finances.  The  armed  forces,  engaged  in  their  huge  train- 
ing program,  have  discovered  the  time-saving  economy  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. Their  use  of  it  pays  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  not  only  for  its  pioneering  in  the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures 
in  classroom  instruction,  but  in  its  present  leadership  in  this  field.  This 
top  position  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  board's  film  library  with  4,500 
reels  of  16  mm.  sound  motion  pictures  and  5,000  reels  of  16  mm.  silent 
motion  pictures  is  the  largest  classroom  film  library  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, its  pool  of  310  sound  and  400  silent  motion  picture  projectors  is  the 
largest  projection  unit  of  any  school  system  in  the  world. 

Films  such  as  the  machine-shop  training  series  produced  by  the  U.  S 
Office  of  Education  are  in  daily  use  in  the  national  defense  training  schools, 
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where  they  are  helping  to  break  the  bottleneck  in  industrial  production 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  skilled  machinists.  Both  educational  and  indus- 
trial institutions  have  found  that  the  use  of  these  films  shortens  their 
training  program  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  assisting 
the  United  States  good  neighbor  policy  by  serving  as  a  depository  for  the 
films  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  The  bureau  has  also 
assisted  materially  in  the  training  program  of  the  Chicago  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

Equipment  scarcity  is  forcing  the  schools  to  depend  on  substitutes  in 
their  preinduction  courses  dealing  with  electricity  and  preflight.  Films  and 
slides  are  serving  a  vital  need  here,  and  in  some  instances  are  superior  to 
actual  equipment.  In  its  use  of  close-ups  the  motion  picture  gives  every 
student  a  front  seat.  In  its  use  of  animation  the  motion  picture  shows 
phenomena  otherwise  too  fast  for  the  eye.  A  picture  transports  the  student 
instantly  to  any  part  of  the  world,  to  any  place  in  a  factory  or  laboratory. 
Every  good  picture  tells  a  complete  story. 

When  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the  motion  picture  projector  he 
visioned  it  as  a  device  for  education.  The  war  emergency  is  rapidly  making 
his  dream  come  true. 


Showing  the  use  of  a  precision  measuring  insfrument,  this  picture  is  taken  from  one  of  the  sound  films 
produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  help  train  defense  workers 
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During  the  month  of  June,  1942,  informational  programs  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  high  schools  for  the  senior  boys  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  opportunities  both  for  wartime  service  and  for  lifetime  careers. 

A  United  States  Army  representative  showed  five  films  in  each  high 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  senior 
students  the  opportunities  offered  for  deferment  during  their  college  educa- 
tion program  by  qualifying  as  Army  Air  Force  Aviation  Cadets.  No  direct 
recruiting  effort  for  immediate  service  was  made. 

The  Navy  Department  contributed  a  very  fine  program  which  con- 
sisted of  movies  of  the  Navy  in  action.  A  three-piece  Navy  musical  ensemble 
played  while  the  students  were  entering  and  leaving  the  school  auditorium. 
Talks  were  given  by  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  covering  the  different 
branches  of  the  naval  service. 

The  program  presented  by  the  Coast  Guard  consisted  of  a  sound  film, 
Offshore  Patrol,  an  action  film  portraying  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard;  musical  selections  by  an  instrumental  group  composed  of 
guardsmen ;  and  brief  talks  by  the  military  representatives  who  presented 
the  program.  Twenty-one  high  schools  were  selected  for  the  presentation 
of  this  program. 

A  project  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  dealt  with  visual  aids  for  schools  and  museums.  During 
1941  it  began  to  shift  its  emphasis  from  the  preparation  of  classroom  aids 
to  the  preparation  of  visual  aids  for  civilian  defense.  In  this  latter  phase 
it  provided  posters  and  statuettes  to  aid  recruiting.  It  prepared  enlarge- 
ments of  photographs  of  war  equipment  and  airplanes  to  facilitate  recogni- 
tion of  gun  parts  and  of  plane  silhouettes.  It  prepared  wall  charts  regarding 
veneral  diseases. 

For  the  Navy  the  project  made  sections  of  airplane  wings  to  be  used 
to  train  ground  crews  to  stretch  coverings  in  emergency.  Similarly  it  de- 
vised over  500  electrical  contact  boards  to  reveal  the  wiring  and  connections 
of  the  electrical  system  on  the  airplane  for  training  purposes.  One  of  the 
exhibits  which  it  prepared  is  a  world  map  on  a  revolving  cylindrical  drum. 
This  is  housed  at  the  Rosenwald  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 
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